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A 

CHRONOLOGICAL ABRIDGMENT 

OF THE 

HISTORY 
GREAT BRITAIN. 



PERIOD THE SEP'ENTH. 



HENRY VII. nineteenth King from the Conquest, 
and the first of the House ot Tudor. 

[Born in 1458 ; ascended the throne August 22, 
1485 ; was crowned October 30, following ; mar- 
ried Elizabeth, Edward the fourth's daughter, and 
heiress of the House of York, January 18, I486; 
lost his queen in chil(j-bed, February 11, 1503; 
died consumptive at Richmond, April 22, 1 50Q, 
aged 51 ; was buried at Westminster, and suc- 
ceeded by his son.] 

Ann. 1485- 

The victory of Bosworth and the huzzas of 
the army placed on the head of Henry VII. a 
crown, to which he had no sort of claim by hereditary 
right His mother Margaret, countess of Rich- 
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mond, was indeed the only daughter and heir of the 
duke of Somerset, sprung from John of Gaunt, dutce 
of Lancaster ; but the title of the house of Lancaster 
itself originating from usurpation, could not be 
very favourable j besides, the descent of the Somer- 
set line was not only illegitimate, it was also the 
produce of an adulterous connexion with Catherine 
Swineford ; and though the duke of Lancaster had 
obtained from Richard IL the legitimation of his 
natural children, by a patent confirmed by parlia- 
ment, that patent itself, in which were fully enume- 
rated all the privileges conferred by it, had expressly 
excepted the succession to the throne j and in ail 
settlements of the crown during the reign of the 
Lancastrian princes, the line of Somerset had been 
entirely overlooked. But even in putting aside all 
these objections, Henry's mother, from whom alone 
he could derive any right, was still alive, and evidently 
preceded him in the order of succession. 

The title of the house of York from the late 
popular government of Edward IV. had generally 
obtained the pteference in the affections of the 
people, and Henry might engraft his claims on the 
acknowledged rights of that family, by marrying 
Princess Elizabeth, the daughter of Edward IV. and 
hi3.apparent heir, by the r^l or supposed death of 
the two princes, her brothers. Henry had solemnly 
promised to celebrate that marriage, and was chiefly 
indebted for all his past successes to the expectation 
of it. Bat he considered that on receiving the 
crown in right of his queen only, his authority would 
be as limited as precarious, and that should the 
princess die before him without issue, he must de- 
scend from the throne, and give the place to the 
next in succession. Therefore, taking advantage of 
liis present power, he resolved to take possession ot 
the sovereignty on his own claim, as heir of the 
house of Lancaster, which he would never allow to 
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be discussed ; and to postpone his intended marriage 
till he was firmly seated on the throne, and had his 
pretended right to the crown acknowledged by 
parliament, and solemnly confirmed by his coro- 
nation. 

Two days after the battle of Bosworth, Edward 
Plantagenet earl of Warwick, son of the late Duke 
of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. was conveyed 
to the tower by Henry's order, to be detained there 
in close custody. The same messenger who was 
sent to take him at Sherif-hutton in Yorkshire, where 
he was in a kind of confinement, carried directions 
that the princess Elizabeth, who, under the preceding 
ragn, had been also confined to the same place, 
should be conducted to London. 

Henry having refreshed his troops a few days at 
Leicester, conducted them towards the capital, and 
was every where received with the loudest acclama- 
tions. When he approached London, the citizens 
went in crowds to meet "and welcome their new 
monarch. As the sweating sickness raged in Lon- 
don at that time, he was forced to postpone his 
coronation till the 20th of October, when it was 
performed with the usual solemnity. There ap- 
peared, fcfr the first lime, a band of fifty archers, 
which the king had established for security, as well 
as pomp, and who were termed yeomen of the guard. 
"Hie parliament then proceeding to the settlement of 
the crown, enacted that the mheritance of it should 
rest and remain in tite person of Henry and in the 
heirs of his body, lawfully contiiig, perpetually, which 
last word seemed to have been inserted only to cut 
oiF the claim of the princess Elizabeth, though she 
was not once mentioned in that act. The late king, 
the duke of Norfolk, and thirty other lords and 
gentlemen, who had fought under king Richard at 
Bosworth were attainted by an act of parliament i 
but Henry thought it prudent to publish a free par- 
B 2 
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don to all his subjects who signified their submission 
to his government by taking the oath of fealty. As 
the king himself had been attainted, and his right of 
sussession to the crown might thence be exposed to 
some doubt ; the judges declared as a maxim, that 
the crown takes away all defects and stops in blood, 
and that from the time the king assumed royaV 
authority the fountain was cleared, and all attainders 
and corruptions of blood discharged. 

Ann. I486, 1487. 

The long expected marriage of the king with the 
princess Elizabeth was celebrated on the 18th of 
January i486. The rejoicings on this occasioa 
being by their unanimity and liveliness far superior 
to those at the king's accession and coronation, con- 
vinced him tliat the house of York was still the 
favourite of the people, which gave great discontent 
to his jealous spirit ; it is even reported that they 
deprived theprincess of the affection of her husband, 
who was so little satisfied with his own title, that in 
the following year he applied for a confirmation of 
it, to Pope Innocent VIII. who readily granted a 
bull in whatever terms the king was pleased to desire, 
and in which excommunication was denounced 
against every one who should either distarb him in 
the present possession or the heirs ofhis body in the 
future succession of the crown. 

Henry now enjoying peace abroad and tranquillity 
at home, set out on a progress into the north, where 
he knew the people were more generally attached to 
the house of York, and even to the late king. When 
he arrived at York, he heard tliat sir Humphrey 
Stafford and Thomas, his brother, were marching 
with an army of rebels to besiege Worcester, and 
that viscount Lovel, at the head of three or four 
thousand men, was approaching to attack him iu 
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York. Henry, though surrounded with enemies in 
these disaffected counties, soon assembled a body 
of about three thousand men, and gave the com- 
mand of them to his uncle Jasper dulte of Bedford, 
directing him to march boldly towards the enemy, 
and when he approached them, to proclaim a full 
pardon to all who would lay down their arms. 
Lord Lovel, dreading the effect of this proclama- 
tion, fled in the night, and made his escape into 
Flanders; his followers seeing themselves without a 
leader accepted of the offered pardon. The rebels 
before Worcester, hearing of the dispersion of their 
confederates, disbanded. The two brothers Staffcird 
being taken, the eldest was executed, and the other 
pardoned. Soon after the cjueen being at Win- 
chester was there prematurely delivered of a son, 
who was named Arthur, in honour of the famous 
British prince of that name, from whom the king 
' pretended to derive his descent, by his grand father 
Owen Tudor. 

While the high idea entertained of Henry's policy 
and vigour retained the nobility and men of character 
in obedience, the public discontent arising from his 
hatred and jealousy against the house of York, in- 
creased every day, and the consequences of his un- 
popular government soon appeared by incidents of 
an extraordinary nature. Kichard Simon, a priest, 
who lived in Oxford, formed the design of raising 
a pretender to his crown, and for that purpose he 
cast his eyes on Lambert Simnel, a youth of fifteen 
years of age, who was son of a baker, and who being 
endowed with understanding above his years, and 
address above his condition, seemed well fitted to 
personate a prince of royal extraction. Simon had. 
already insinuated that Simnel was the prince 
Richard duke of York, when a report was spread 
that Warwick, the son of the late duke of Clarence, 
had made his escape from the tower j Simon observ- 
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ing that this news was attended with general satis- 
faction, made Simnei personate that unfortunate 
- prince ; but conscious that whatever care he might 
take to convey instruction to his (jupi!, the imposture 
would not bear a close inspection, he determined to 
open the first public scene of it in Ireland, where 
the people were zealously attached, to the House of 
York, and bore an affectionate regard to tlie memory 
of Clarence, who had been their Lieutenant. 

Thomas Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare, the deputy, 
whose protection Simnei claimed, as being the son 
of the duke of Clarence, not suspecting so bold 
an imposture, consulted some persons of rank with 
regard to this extraordinary incident, and found 
tliem even more sanguine in their zeal and belief 
than himself. The story diffused itself among those 
of lower condition, and became the object of still 
greater passion and credulity, till the people in 
Dublin tendered unanimously their allegiance to 
Simnei as to the true Plantagenet. They paid the 
pretended prince attendance as their sovereign, 
lodged him in the castle of Dublin, crowned him 
with a diadem taken from a statue of the vir^, and 
publicly proclaimed him king, by the appellation of 
Edward VI. The, whole island followed the ex* 
^mple of the capital. 

Henry, perpleied at this intelligence, and sus- 
pecting the queen Dowager of countenancing Sim- 
nei, she was apprehended by his order, and conduct- 
ed to the Nunnery of Bermondsey, to be kept there 
in close confinement; all her estates and property 
of every kind were confiscated j and there she re- 
mained tjll her death, hi prisoji, poverty, andsolilude. 
This act of arbitrary authority or vengeancu was 
cloaked under the allegation, that, notwithstanding 
the secret agreement to marry her daughter to 
Henry, she had yielded to the solicitations and ir.e- 
paces of Richard, and delivered into his hands th^\ 
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princess and her sister; but it was generally sus- 
pected that such a light pretence could not be the 
real motive of the severity with which she was 
treated, and that Henry had preferred to employ 
it than to Accuse so near a relation of a conspiracy 
against him; 

The next measure of the king was to order that 
the real ear! of Warwick should be taken from the 
tower, conducted in procession through the streets 
of lUmdon to St. Paul's, and there exposed to the 
view of the whole people. He even gave directions 
that some men of rank, attached to the house of 
York, and best ac(]uainted with the person of the 
prince, should approach him, and converse with 
him ; he trusted that these being convinced of the 
absurd imposture of Simnel would put a stop to the 
credulity of the populace. The expedient succeeded 
in England ; but in Ireland, the people persisted in 
their revolt, and zealously retorted on the king the 
reproach of propagating an imposture, and of hav- 
ing shewn a counterfeited Warwick to the public. 

Margaret of York, sister of Edward IV. and 
duchess dowager of Burgundy, hearing of the ma- 
lignant jealousy entertained by Henry against her 
family, and his oppression of all his partisans, was 
moved with the highest indignation, and longed for 
an opportunity of making him repent of that per- 
secution to which so many of her friends had fallen 
victims, while many others had been obliged to fly 
to the continent. The most conspicuous among the 
latter was prince John earl of Lincoln, who by 
his mother Elizabeth duchess of Suffolk, eldest 
sister to Edward IV. was nephew to the duchess of 
Burgundy and to Richard III. who after the loss of 
his own son had declared Lincoln successor to the 
crown. After consulting with him and viscount 
Lovel, Margaret hired a body of two thousand ve- 
teran Germans, under the command of a brave and 
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experienced officer, and sent them over together with 
these two noblemen to join Simnel in Ireland. 

The accession of this hiilitary force, raised the 
courage of the Irish to such a degree, that they re- 
solved to invade England, and entertained hopes 
that the disaffected counties in the north would join 
them. Henry, timely informed of these dispositions 
had prepared himself for defence, by ordering troops 
to be levied under the command of the duke of 
Bedford and earl of Oxford ; and to gratify the 
people by an appearance of devotion, he made a 
pilgrimage to our Lady of Walsingham, famous for 
miracles, and there offered prayers for deliverance 
from his enemies. Being informed that the rebels 
were landed in Lancashire, he advanced towards 
them as far as Coventry. The hostile armies met at 
Stoke, in the county of Nottingham, and fought a 
bloody battle, more obstinately disputed than could 
have been expected from the inequality of their force. 
Lincoln, and all the principal leaders of the rebels, 
perished with four thousand of their followers. Sim- 
nel and his tutor Simon were taken prisoners; Simon 
being a priest was only committed to close custody : 
3imnel was too contemptible to be an object either 
of apprehension or resentment, he was pardoned 
and made a scullion in the king's kitchen, whence 
he was afterwards advanced to the rank of a falconer. 
iStrict inquiries were however made after those who 
had in the least assisted or favoured the rebels. The 
punishments were not all sanguinary, but heavy fines 
were levied upon the delinquents^ which produced 
large sums of money. 

After the king had thus gratified his two predomi- 
nant passions, revenge and avarice, he called a par- 
liament on the Qth of November 1487, when he 
informed the two houses of the state of affairs on 
the continent, and asked their advice, to determine 
^hether he should enter into an auxiliary and de-^ 
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feasiye war for the Bretons against France. TTiis 
measure produced the desired effect. The parlia- 
ment granted the king a liberal supply, and advised 
him to enter into the war. To increase still more 
his popularity, he at last consented not to postpone 
any longer the coronation of the queen, and that 
ceremony so much wished for by the people was 
performed November 25th, J437. About the 
same time, he restored the marquis of Dorset, the 
queen's uterine brother, to his liberty, of which he 
had been deprived at the beginning of the Irish 
rebellion. The court of star chamber was instituted 
or rather re-established this year. 

Am. 1488, 1489. 

Charles VIII. was king of France at that time, 
but on account of his minority, Anne of Beaujeu, 
his sister, was at the head of the government, accord-, 
ing to the last will of the late king Lewis XI. in 
preference to the queen dowager Charlotte of 
Savoy, whom he disliked. She no sooner heard of 
the warlike dispositions of England against France, 
than she dispatched ambassadors to Henry to re- 
present to him, that the duke of Britanny having 
given protection to French fugitives and rebels, the 
king had been obliged, contrary to his inclination, ' 
to carry war into that duchy ; that the war being 
thus on his part merely defensive, he had a right to 
expect, both from the justice of his^ cause and 
from the obligations which the court ot France had 
conferred on Henrj', when the duke of Britanny, or 
his mercenary counsellors, had deserted him and put 
})is life to the utmost hazard, that England would at 
least preserve a neutrality between the contending 
parties. 

I^enry's frugality, which by degrees degenerated 
jnto avarice, made him averse to all warlike enter-* 
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prises, and the alluring prospect of keeping in liis 
own coffers the money granted to him on that oc- 
casion, induced him previously to try the expedient 
-of negociation. He accordingly sent ambassadors 
to the courts of France and Britanny, (March 17th, 
1488,) to propose his mediation to the contending 
parties; and they actually concluded a truce be- 
tween England and France, to continue to the 17th 
of January I489. 

The war-taxes being not so cheerfully paid as 
they had been granted, the earl of Northumberland 
was ordered to cause them to be levied with the 
greatest strictness. When the people were inform- 
ed of it, they became furious, broke into the earl's 
Jiouse and murdered him with several of his servants. 
Sir John Egermont placed himself at the head of the 
insurgents, and declared open war against Henry as 
a tyrant and usurper. But the king sent immediately 
a body of troops, who soon dispersed the rebels. 
Twelve of the ringleaders of that mob were hanged 
at York, sir John Egermont escaped to Flanders, 
and the tax \vas levied without any further oppo- 
sition. , 

In the mean time, the Bretons under the com- 
mand of the duke of Orleans, rashly engaged in a 
general action with the French at St. Aubin, and 
were discomfited. The duke of Orleans, who ten 
years after was king of France, under the name of 
Louis XII. the prince of Orange, and many others 
of rank were taken prisoners, and the military force 
of Britanny was totally broken. The French army 
was commanded by Louis Latrimouille, against 
whom some base courtiers endeavourin? to excite the 
rancour of Louis XII. when he had ascended the 
throne, were nobly answered by that magnanimous 
prince. " It does not become the king pf France 
to be the avenger of injuries received by the duke 
ofOrieans."* 
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By this defeat, the affairs of the duke of Britanny 
being almost quite desperate, he was reduced to the 
necessity of suing for peace, and it was stipulated 
by the treaty, that Charles should retain all the 
towns and forts he had taken, and withdraw the rest 
of his army out of the country, which last article he 
eluded. The duke died a few days after the con- 
clusion of this peace, leaving the princess Anne, his 
daughter, in her thirteenth year, heiress of his do- 
minions and distresses. Henry concluded a treaty 
with her, in which he engaged to send her an army 
of six thousand archers, on condition that she should 
deliver into his hands certain strong towns for the 
repayment of any expence whatsoever respecting 
these troops till they were safely re-landed in Eng- 
land, though he had actually received the supplies 
f ranted by parliament for these very expences : but, 
y a clause still more extraordinary, Henry in this 
treaty reserved to himself the power of observing 
his tmce with France, which rendered these au^tiliary 
troops as useless as expensive. The most griping 
usurer could not have made a harder bargain with 
his most necessitous debtor : in fact the English 
army landed in Britanny in March, 1489, where they 
remained very quietly till November, when they 
returned to England, and the campwgn passed with- 
out any action. At the same period the duchess 
Ann and Maximilian, king of the Romans, were 
married secretly and by proxy with this uncommon 
ceremony ; the prince of Nassau, Maximilian's 
proxy, put his naked leg into the bed where the 
young duchess was laid, as a kind of consummatioa 
pf the marriage. 

Jrm. 14Q0, 1491. 

Charles VIII. had formerly been afiianced to 
Jjlargaret, daughter of MaiimiUan» who being too 
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young for the consummaf ion, had been sent to Paris 
to be educated, and bore the title of queen of France. 
Bat that young monarch began to perceive that the 
conquest of Britanny, in opposition to the natives 
and to all the great powers of Christendom, would 
prove a difficult enterprize, and that the marriage 
of the young duchess with Maximilian appeared 
destructive to the grandeur and even security of the 
French monarchy, as tliat prince, possessing Flan- 
ders on the one hand and Britanny on the other, 
might thus, from both quarters, make inroads into 
the heart of the country. The only remedy for 
these evils, was the dissolution of the two marriages, 
which had been celebrated but not consummated, 
and the espousal of the duchess of Britanny by the 
king of France, was the only means of fully rean- 
nexing that fief to his crown. These mighty consi- 
derations having determined Charles to adopt that 
plan, the measures of the French ministry in its 
execution were of the utmost wisdom and secrecy ; 
while they pressed Britanny with all the rigours of 
war, they secreily gained the count of Dunois, who 
possessed great authority with the Bretons, and en- 
gaged in the king's interest the prince of Orange, 
cousin german to the duchess j they gave him his 
liberty and sent him into Britanny, as the chief dif- 
ficulty lay in surmounting the strong prepossessions 
of the princess against the French nation, and par- 
ticularly against Charles ; she had also fixed her 
aff^tions on Maximilian, and as she now deemed 
him her husband, she considered it as the greatest 
guilt, and the violation of the most solemn engfige- 
ment, to contract a marriage with any other person. 
In order to overcome her scruples, Charles restored 
to liberty the duke of Orleans, who, though formerly 
a suitor to the duchess, eagerly employed in favour 
of Charles all the interest he still possessed in 
^ritanny. When this delicate enterprise was brought 
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to a sufficient degree of maturity^ Charles adratlced 
with a powerful army and invested Reones, at that 
time the residence of the duchess, who at last opened 
the gates of the city and agreed to marry the king 
of France. After the celebration of the marriage, 
ehe was conducted to St. Denis, where she was 
crowned, and thence made her entry into Paris 
amidst the joyful acclamations of the people. 

Henry, highly displeased at the unfcveseen success 
of this transaction, was prompted by it to seek the 
means of vengeance, and the first which his ruling 
passion suggested to him was a supply of money. 
He accordingly, on pretence of a French war, issued 
a commission for levying a henevolence on his peo- 
pie, a species of unlaw fultaxation, or rather exaction* 
which had been recently abolished by Richard III. 
by his statute of 1483, in the preamble of which it 
is said, that '* many families had been absolutely 
ruined by these pretended presents, which were in 
reality extorted taxes." This violence (for such it 
really was) fell chiefly on the commercial part of 
the nation, who were possessed of the ready money. 
The commissioners, who levied it, were instructed 
to employ a dilemma, in which every one might be. 
comprehended. If the persons applied to lived fru- 
gally, they were told that their par^moay must 
necessarily have enriched them; if their way of 
. living was splendid and hospitable, they were con- 
cluded to be opulent, and their quota in the tax 
was in proportion with their expences. Far from 
being apprehensive of a parliament on account of 
this arbitrary imposition, Henry soon after sum- 
moned that assembly, and he even expected to ea- 
rich himself farther by working on their passions 
and prejudices. He succeeded so completely in 
inflaming them by the ideas of subduing France, 
and of enriching themselves by the spoils of that 
kingdom, that they granted him two fifteenths } and 
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the better to enable his vassals and nobility to at- 
tend him, an act was passed, empowering them to 
sell their estates, without paying any fines for aliena- 
tion. 

Am. 1492 to \4Q5, 

Henry crosses the sea and arrives at Calais on the 
6th of October, at the head of an army uf twenty- 
five thousand foot and sixteen hundred horse, and 
besieges Boulogne ; but notwithstanding this ap- 
pearance of hostility, there had been secret advances 
made towards peace above three months before, and 
commisuonerB had been appointed to treat of the 
terms. The better to reconcile the minds of men to 
this unexpected measure, the king's ambassadors 
arrived in the camp from the Low Countries, and in- 
formed him that no assistance was to be expected 
from Maximilian. Soon after, messengers came 
from Sp£un, and brought news of a peace concluded 
between that kingdom and France. Though these 
articles of intelligence were carefully spread through- 
out the army, the king being still apprehensive, lest 
a sudden peace, after such magnificent promises, 
might expose him to reproach, he secretly engaged 
the marquis of Dorset, together with twenty-three 
persons of distinction, to present him a petition for 
agreeing to a treaty with Fraace. According to 
that petition founded on several pretences, all of 
which might have been foreseen before the embark- 
ation of the forces, no lime was lost to put the last 
hand to the treaty : a few days sufficed for that pur- 
pose. The demands of Henry being wholly pecu- 
niary, were readily granted by Charles VIII." He 
engaged to pay nearly four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, partly as a reimbursement of the sums 
advanced to Britanny, partly as arrears of the pen- 
sion due to Edward IV. and he stipulated a yeariy 
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pension to Henry and his heira of twenty-five thou- 
sand crowns. Ttius the king, as remarked by Bacon, 
(p. 605) made profit upon his subjects for the war, 
and upon his enemies for the peace. This treaty 
- was signed at Etaples, November 3d, and ratified 
November 6th, 14g2. 

The sudden return of that expensive armament, 
without having performed any thing for the honour 
or advantage of the countr)', highly irritated the 
minds of the people all over England. In a word, 
Henry, notwithstanding his prosperous situation, was 
very unpopular at this period, when a pretender to 
his crown appeared. He is well known in history 
by the name of Ferkin Warbeck, but he called him- 
self Richard duke of York, the youngest son of Ed- 
ward IV. late king of England. The opinion adopted 
by almost all historians, is that Warbeck was an 
impostor : but the learned Dr. Henry, in his His- 
tory of England, and Mr. Horace Walpole, in his 
Htstoricat I>3ubts on the Life and Reign of Richard 
ni. has thrown such a light upon that question, that 
the contrary opinion may be supported with the 
most plausible arguments. Previous to any investi- 
gation of Warbeck's pretensions and character, it is 
necessary to state some authentic facts, which never 
were nor can be denied. 

When the last war was ready to break out between 
France and England, Ferkin Warbeck, assuming the 
name of Richard Planlagenet, duke of York, landed 
at Cork, where he was joined by the mayor and se- 
veral others. He wrote to the two potent earls of 
Desmond and Kildare, to solicit their assistuice ; 
but found tliem unwilling to engage in so dangerous 
m undertaking : and the Irish, who still smarted 
from the wounds they had received in supporting 
Simnel, were in general averse to venture so soon in 
an attempt of the same kind. When Perkin's af- 
£urs were in this unpromising state, he received a 
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message from the king of France, inviting him to 
Paris, and promising him protection and assistance. 
He embarked immediately, and was received by 
Charles VIII. with all the marks of regard due to 
the duke of York ; a handsome pension and magni- 
ficent lodgings were assigne<l to him, and in order 
to provide at once for his dignity and security, a 
guard was given him, of which .lord Congresaf ac- 
cepted the ofHce of captain. 

Perkin, both by his deportment and personal qua- 
lities, supported the prepossession which was spread 
abroad of his royal pedigree ; and the intelligence 
being received in England, sir GJeorge Nevil, sir John 
Taylor, and above a hundred gentlemen, came to 
Paris, in order to offer their services to the supposed 
dukf of York, and to share his fortunes. But when 
the peace was concluded at Etaples, a hint was given 
him to leave France. He went immediately to the 
duchess of Burgundy, presented himself to her, as 
her unfortunate nephew Richard duke of York, and 
claimed her protection. She at first treated him 
roughly, calling him an impostor, and saying she 
had b^n once deceived, but would not be so a se- 
cond time. She desired, before all her court, to be 
informed how.he was entitled to assume the name 
which he bore, examined every circumstance he re- 
lated with the most scrupulous nicety, put many 
particular questions to him, and after a long and se- 
vere scrutiny of his answers, acknowledged and em- 
braced him as her nephew; the true image of Ed- 
ward, the sole heir of the Plantagenets, find the le- 
gitimate successor to the English throne. She ap- 
Kointed him a guard of thirty halberdiers, treated 
im in all respects as the head of her family, and 
honoured him with the appellation of the White Rose 
i^' England. 

No sooner the news of these transactions reached 
England, than several gentlemen of the York party 
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held private consultations, and sent sir Robert Clif- 
ford to Brussels to investigate the truth. After 
having had many conversations with Perkin, hot 
wrote back to England, that he knew perfectly the 
parson of the duke of York, that Perkin was un- 
doubtedly that prinCe himself, and that no circum- 
stance uf his story was suscqitible of the least doubt. 
In the mean time, Henry sent several trusty spies 
ibto the Low Countries, and was informed by them 
that Petkin Warbeck was the son of one John Os- 
beck, a converted Jew of Toumay ; that he was bom 
in London; that Edward IV. had been his godfa- 
ther ; that, in his childhood, bis parents had carried 
him with them to Toumay ; that, when a young boy^ 
he lived some time with a relation at Antwerp ; after 
which he became such a wanderer, that he could be 
no &rther traced. It was added, to account for his 
likeness to Edward IV. and to the real duke of 
Voi^, that Edward had entertained a secret com- 
merce with the Jew's wife. Such an improbable ac- 
count, unsupported by any proof, could never lead 
the king to the discovery of the true history of this 
young man whoever he was. Other agents of higher 
rank were sent over to Brussels, and directed to in- 
sinuate themselves in the confidence of Warbeck, to 
watch all his words and actions, and, above all, to 
spare no expaice to gain sir Robert Clifford, which 
they accomplished ; and as he was the most intimate 
ooofident of Warbeck, he became a most dangerous 
enemy to him and to his friends. Many ofthem, 
in consequence of information received from him» 
were alt seized in one day, tried and condemned, as 
guilty of high treason, for corres^nding with War- 
beck, and promising to join him. Sir William 
Stanley, the lord chamberlain, who had rendered the 
^'eatest services to Henry, who at the battle of Bos- 
worth had saved his life, gained the victory, and 
[daced the crown upon his head, was one of these 

TOL. II. C 
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victims. These discoveries and -executions strocb 
with terror all the partisans of Perkin. He fcnew, 
however, that he had many friends in England, who 
bated the king, and wished for a revolution ; and he 
determined to make a trial of their strength and re- 
solution, by appearing among them. Having ac- 
cordingly, with the assistance of the duchesa of Bur- 
gundy, collected a body of troojjs ofdifFerent nations, 
to the amount of six hundred men, he embarked 
with them, and approached the coast of Kent, near 
Sandwich (July 3d, 149/7). There he commanded 
a party of his men to land, to gain intelligence and 
invite the country to declare for hinn. , But the 
Kentish people, observing that they were all fo- 
reigners of a suspicious appearance, fell upon them, 
killed many, and took one hundred and fifty of them 
prisoners. These were tried, condemned, and all of 
them executed by order from the king, to shew what 
those might expect who would engage in such itt- 
tempts. 

Warbeck, finding that none of his men returned, 
and suspecting what had happened, sailed back to 
Flanders. But a treaty of friendship and commerce 
was concluded {'J4lh February, 149d) between Eng- 
land and the Netherlands, by which the contracting 
parties mutually agreed not to admit the enemies of 
each other into their territories, and to expel, re- 
ciprocally such of them as had been already admit- 
ted. These stipulations being evidently designed 
against Warbeck, he resolved to depart before he 
was compelled, and embarked for Ireland with such 
of his retainers as still adiiered to his cause. But 
there he found, that the people of all ranks were 
more averse than ever to embark in his quarrel, and 
determined accordingly to direct his course to Scot- 
land. When he arrived at Edinburgh, he presented 
himself to James IV. who then governed that king- 
dom, and to whom he had been recommeDded by 
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the king of France, and by the emperor Maximilian.- 
He approached the king, who was seated on his 
throne, and surrounded by his nobles ; and, in an 
d^nt speech, he related all the particulars con* 
ceming his birth, his imprisonment, and his rescue. 
To this speech, king James replied, that, whoever 
he was, he should never have reason to repent that 
he had put himself under his protection. (Bacon, 
p. 148, 153.) 

To these circumstances Kngtand w^ principally 
indebted for that wise and famous statute, which 
enacted, that no person, who should by arms or 
otherwise assist the king for the time being, should 
ever afterwards, either oy course of law, or act of 
parliament, be attainted for such an instance of obe- 
dience. It is more than probable, that Henry, con- 
scious of the defect of his title, promoted this law 
as the best means to secure his partisans against all 
events. It is no less remarkable, that though there 
is no nation who can boast of more loyalty and af" 
fection for thdr legitimate sovereign than the Eng- 
lish, there never was 'a throne more frequently 
usurped than that of England, until the constitu- 
tion was fixed on its present immoveable basis. 

Arm. 1496, 1497. 

There is no doubt that king James was convinced, 
at that time that Warbeck really was, what he pre- 
tended to be ; and he carried his confidence so far, 
as to give him in marriage Catherine Gordon, a 
lady eminent for virtue as well as beauty, daughter 
of the earl of Huntley, and related to the royal fa- 
mily. Though by the last truce between the two 
nations, it was stipulated that neither of the two 
kings should admit the enemies of the other into 
his dominions, or give them any assistance ; James 
having determined to support Warbeck, raised an 
c % 
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■ army, made an inroad into England, attended by him» 
in hopes that the appearance of the pr^nded prince 
might rise an insurrection in the northern countries. 
Perkin himself published a manifesto full of Uie bit- 
terest invectives against Henry, and in which his 
own history is related in these terms. ** Whereas 
ve b our tender age escaped by God's great mi^l 
(Mit of the tower of London, and ^ere secretly con- 
veyed over the sea to other divers countries, there 
remaining certain years as unknown, &c. &c." He 
tften invited all his subjects to rally to his standard 
against the usurper of bis throne. Sec. &c. 

This manifesto did not produce the desired ef^t \ 
few or none of the English joined the invading 
army; and about the end of the year, the Scots 
returned into their own country to secure their booty. 
Henry determining to resent this insult in a signal 
manner, summoned a parliament, who granted Tiitn 
one hundred and twenty thousand pounds, together 
with two fifteenths, for a war with Scotland. After 
making this grant they were dismissed. These taxes 
were easily obtained, but Ilenty found it was not 
so easy to levy the money. The mhabitants of Corn- 
wall were ttie first to refuse contributing supplies for 
the safety of (he northern counties which were so 
remote from them. Their discontents were further 
inflamed by a farrier of Bodmin, a notable prating 
fellow, who, by being loudest in every complaint 
against government, had acquired a great popularity. 
To him was join^ one Thomas Flammock, a lawyer^ 
the oracte of the neighbourhood. Under these two 
leaders, the insurgents passed throu^ the counties 
of Devon and Somerset. When they reached Wells 
they were joined by lord Audley, a nobleman of an 
ancient family, but ambitious and restless in'his tem- 
per. He put himself at their head, and conducted 
them towards the capital ; they amounted, itis said, 
to sixteen thousand men. As they met with no op- 
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position, they reached Blackheath, and encamped 
within sight of London, about the middle of June 
1497. Heniy employe*! against them the army he 
had levied some time before to oppose the Scots. 
^ough the Cornish were brave and strong inen, yet 
being undisciplined and ill armed, they could not 
resist a superior force of regular troops. About 
two thousand of them were killed in the battle 
of Blackheath (22d June), and almost all the rest 
taken prisoners. Lord Audley, and the two incen- 
diaries, Flammock and the Farrier of Bodmin, were 
taken and executed ; the other prisoners were given 
up to the disposal of their captors, who set them at 
liberty for two or three shillings a man. 

In the mean time, king James made a second 
irruption into the north of England, besieged the 
castle of Norham, and plundered the neighbour- 
hood. But being informed that the earl of Surrey 
was approaching with an army of 20,000 men, he 
fused the siege, and returned into his own kingdom. 
The earl advanced four miles into Scotland, took and 
demolished the little castle of Ayton, and then re- 
turned to Berwick, where he disbanded his army. 

Henry earnestly wished for a peace or truce with 
Scotland, to deprive Warbeck of an asylum in that 
country ; and having discovered by means of the 
Spanish ambassador, whom he had persuaded to go 
to Edinburgh for that purpose, that king James's 
dispfKitions were not averse to a negociation on that 
subject ; plenipotentiaries were sent from both sides 
at Ayton, to agree upon the conditions of a treaty. 

When king James took that r&olution, he intii. 
mated to Warbeck in the softest terms, that it was 
become necessary for him to leave Scotland. War- 
beck, it is said, behaved on this trying occasion with 
great composure and dignity, and embarked for - 
Cork, where he landed, July 30th, with his amiable 
consort, and about 120 followers. 
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A truce was concluded between the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the contending parties, September 29th, 
to continue from tliat day to seven years; and about 
three months after, it was prolonged to continue 
during the lives of the two lungs, and a year after 
the death of the longest liver, , 

Ann. 1498, 1499. 

Warbeck. either invited by the inhabitant of 
Cornwall, or informed that, on account of the odi- 
ous tax, virhich was still collected with great severity, 
they were again taking arms, and resolved to make 
another attempt more directly against the king than 
the former, he sailed from Ireland, and landed 
at Whitsand Bay (September 7th, Ugs) with his 
wife and about a hundred men, who followed his 
fortunes. Being soon joined by 3000 of the insur- 
gents at Bodmin, he published a second manifesto, 
nearly similar to the former, and by the adnce of 
his confederates besieged Exeter, the strongest and 
most opulent city in those parts. But as he had no 
artillery he was vigorously repulsed with the toss of 
200 men, and compelled to raise the siege. He 
then retired into Somersetshire, where, receiving 
news that lord d'Aubeney, with a considerable body 
of troops, the duke of Buckingham, the earl of 
Devonshire, and several other barons, who had raised 
their forces, marched against him, announcing the 
approach of the king with a much greater army, he 
fled in the night, and took sanctuary in the monas- 
tery of Bewdly. The insurgents being thus aban- 
doned by their leader, submil ted to the king's mercy, 
and were dismissed, except a few of the diiefs, who 
were soon after hanged at Exeter. 

The king being informed of the place where the 
wife of Warbeck had taken refuge, sent a party of 
horse to bring hec from thence, and was so much 
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affected by her beauty, motlesty, and distress, that 
he treated her with great tenderness, sent her to his 
queen, and settled upon her a decent allowance for 
her support. This unfortunate lady was long known 
in the court of England by the name of the White 
Rose, that had been given to her husband by the 
duchess of Burgundy, and was continued to her on 
account of her innocence and beauty. 

Henry now deliberated with his council what was 
to be done with Warbeck, and was advised to tempt 
him to leave the sanctuary and surrender on promise 
of life. This promise was made and accepted. War- 
beck was accordingly conducted to London, where 
he was committed to the custody of certain trusty 
k«epers (28th November, 1 498), with a strict charge 
not tosuf&r him to escape. Henry never admitted 
him into his presence, but only viewed him from a 
window. Warbeck, impatient of restraint, soon 
after escaped from his keepers, and being hotly pur- 
sued, to<Jt sanctuary in the monastery of Shene, in 
.Surrey ; from whence he was taken and brought 
back to Westminster. There, according to the ma. 
jority of historians, he was prevailed upon to ac- 
knowledge that he was an impostor, and to give an 
account of his real family and adventures, which he 
read to ttie people from a scaftbld near the gate of 
Westminster hall, on one day, when he was set on 
the stDcks, and on the next day from a scaffold in 
Cheapside, afler which he was committed to the 
tower. 

The evident falsehood and absurdity of this con- 
fession demonstrates, that if it ever existed^ it was 
either eitorted by torture or fabricated after the 
execution of Warbeck. It was unknown to Poly- 
dore Virgil and Fabian, both cotemporanr histo- 
rians, who never mentioned it ; besid&t, far from 
removing any doubts about Perkin Warbeck, it 
would rather have increased themj as it could never 
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agree with ttie account published by the king from 
the information of his spies, and therefore both could 
not be true. 

When Warbeck had remained some months \n 
the tower, he formed a scheme for effecting his 
escape ; gained four of his keepers, and prevailed 
upon his fellow prisoner, Edward Flantagenet, earl 
of Warwick, to accompany him in his flight Tliis 
plot being discovered, Warbeck was tried for at- 
tempting to escape out of prison, with a design to 
excite a new insurrection, found guilty, and hanged 
at Tyburn (November 23d, I499), with the late 
mayor of Cork, one of his most zealous partizans. 
It is reported by some historians, that from the scaf- 
fold on which he was executed, Warbeck read his 
former confession to the people, with a declaration 
that it was true. However it must be acknowledged, 
that whatever may have been the different opinions 
vSaowi his real birth and character, none has been 
supported till now by sufficient proofs to enable an 
impartial reader to decide this question, which I 
will endeavour to elucidate by the following ob-< . 
fiervations. 

Richard, duke of York, the youngest son of Ed- 
ward IV., having been confined in the tower in 
1483, when he was only nine years old, was ever 
since supposed to have been murdered in prison j 
this rumour was spread not only in England, but all 
over Europe ; and, in U93, it had acquired such a 
consistence by a general belief during nine years, 
that the possibility of Richard being still alive was 
utterly inadmissible, unless it was proved by the most 
satisfactory evidence, how he had made his escape out 
of the tower, by whom he had been assisted, in what 
places and with what persons he had lived from 
the time of his rescue. He was likewise to be 
confronted to such persons as were entrasted with 
the care of his infancy and education, previous to hia 
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tmpriBonment ; he was, above all, to be acknow- 
led^d by tus mother and sisters. Such a confronta- 
tit»i never took place,6uch evidences were never heard 
<^. Perkin's clium, either he was or not the real 
duke of York, rested only on the conformity of his 
age with that of the prince, on a strong resemblance 
to htm, acknowledged by many persons, on his 
perfect knowledge o( the English language and cor- 
rectness of his pronunciation, on the accurateness of 
his account of the private anecdotes of the royal 
family, and of the daily incidents, pursuits, and 
companions of his juvenile years. Besides, it was 
fainted, and even urged in his favour, that out of 
gratitude for the persons who had acted any part in 
restoring him to liberty and saving his life, tie could 
pot expose them to the revenge of the nsurper, by 
disclosing their names ; that though in his procla- 
mations he had abstained to mention any particular 
DD this subject, it was obvious that he had been 
moro explicit with the duchess of Bur^ndy, and 
the kines of France and Scotland, ance they had bU 
acknomedged him as the real duke of York ; that 
as to his confrontation to his niother and sifters, 
there was not the least doubt that it bad never been 
in his power to be introduced to them. However, 
all these circumstances and reasonings, tirough ad- 
missible as a sufficient foundation for probabilities 
and omjectures which might aid and strengthen the 
jmxif, can never supply it llience it may be con- 
dnded that Perkin, whoever he was, never ascer-^ 
tuned his claim by such satisfectory proofs as could 
entitk him to be acknowledged by the nation as thnr 
legitimate sovereign. It remains to investigate, if 
it was better proved by Henry that Perkin was an 
impostor. 

Rapin and Hume have erroneously stated, that, 
" un the appearance of Warbeck, the first object 
" pf Hepry was to ascertain the death of ^ retil 
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*' duke of York ; that out of five persona who had 
" been employed by Richard III. in the murder of 
*' his nephews, Tyrrel and Dighton alone were 
" alive, and agreed on the same story." But Thomas 
More, to whom both these historians refer, says 
that, " when in the tower for treason committed 
*' against Henry, he (Tyrrel) aqd Dighton confessed 
*' the crime." The date of this confession must of 
course agree' with that of Tyrrel's treason and im- 
prisonment; now it is evinced by audientic docu- 
ments, that 9t the time of Perkin's appearance, and 
after his reception at Paris, Tyrrel enjoyed Henry's 
confidence ; that he had obtained from him the com- 
mand of Guines, and was appointed one of the 
commissioners to conclude the treaty of Estaples. 
(Ryraer Feed. vol. xii. p. 48].) He was not im- 
prisoned till ten years afterwards, when, on Sufinilk's 
fUght in 1502, he was accused uf treason, attaint- 
ed, and beheaded ; while Dighton, who had de- 
clared himself to be one of the murderers of the two 
princes, was set at liberty, to the disgrace of public 
justice. But the testimony of such miscreants met 
with so little credit, that Henry never made use of 
it in his subsequent declarations. (Bacon, p. 123.) 
We may then consider as an undeniable truth, that 
previous to Parkin's execution, Henry could not get 
any proof of the important and decisive fact of the 
murder of the two princes. The historical narrative 
he published of the birth and pretended adventures 
of Perkin, related by his spies, was a ridiculous and 
incredible tale, either fabricated by them, or com- 
posed of absurd hearsays unsupported by any proo^ 
contradicting one another, and thoroughly contra- 
dicted by the pretended confession of Perkin, if it 
ever existed, which is still ver)- dubious. From 
Henry's inability to vindicate his title in a more un- 
exceptionable manner, it evidently appears, that ha 
h4d not the least means to ascertain the pr^t^ed 
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impostures of Perkin, whose identity with the duke 
of York was rather authenticated than disproved, 
not only hy Henry's historical narrative, but, above 
all, by his not making the least use of the infallible 
criterion he had in his power to discover the truth. 
Personal identity at dif^rent periods, derives its 
only proof irom the acknowledgments and declara- 
tions of friends and nearest relatives. Perkin's 
mother must have remembered her son, and the 
sisters their brother ; the lapse of nine years could 
not have effaced from their memory the lost object 
of their fond regret Manhood might expand, but 
it could not extirpate his youthful features, or if 
thoe were altered, some particular mark or speckle 
more or less conspicuous, on the face or on any 
limb, would remain, and awake mutual recollectioa ; 
as well as a thousand incidents, such as the circum- 
stances of the night in which they took refuge in the 
sanctuary, their distresses, their dangers, -their en- 
dearments and solemn farewell. The declarations of 
the queen dowager, of the queen, and of her sister, 
would have decided who Perkin was ; their denial of 
lus pretensions wouTd have undoubtedly disabused 
the nation, as their verdict admitted of no appeal. 
No historian has mentioned till now the motive 
which had prevented Henry to recur to that obvious 
and uncontrovertible mode of detection : therefore 
it is not improbable, tha,t he rejected it only out of 
fear that the identity of Perkin with the duke of 
York, already attested by Stanley, Fitzwalter, and 
many other friends of Edward IV., who finally sealed 
their conviction with their blood, would be farther 
corroborated by the testimony of the princesses. 

If these circumstances are not sufficient to constt. 
tule that legal and conclusive evidence, necessary 
to obtain a verdict, they may perhaps be considered 
as amounting to a moral proof that' Perkin was not 
^n impostor. 
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Five days after Perkin's c\cr 'ion, the unforta- 
nate earl of Warwick, bein;': cmdemned by his 
peers, was beheaded on To«it hill ('28th Novem- 
ber, 1499). Such was the end of the last prince of 
the male line of the E^antagenets, who had reigned 
ki England S3I years, from the accession of Heniy 
U. ann. 11^4, to that of Ilcnry VII. ann. 1485. 

Ann, 1501, 1602. 

The deplorable end of Warwick and the fate of 
Perkin, filled the whole kingdom with such an aver- ' 
sion to the government of Henry, that he endea- 
voured to alleviate the odium of this guilt by sharing 
it with his ally Ferdinand of Arragon, who, he sai(^ 
had scrupled to give his daughter Catherine in mar- 
ri^e to Arthur Prince of Wales, while any male of 
the house of York remained. That marriage, ^ich 
bad been negociated daring seven yoarSt was at last 
conif^eted. The young prince, a few months after, 
sickened and died. Henry, as desirous to continue 
his alliance with Spain, as unwilling to restore the 
two hundred thousand ducats, which were the dowry 
of the princess, obliged his second son Henry, whom 
he created prince of Wales, to be contracted with 
her by means of the Pc^'s dispensation. This mar- 
riage was afterwards attended with the most impor- 
tant consequences. In the mean time the peace 
with Scotland was consolidated by a marriage be- 
tween king James and the princess Margaret, Henry's 
eldest daughter. 

Jtm. 1503, 1504, 1&05. 

The queen, who was deservedly a favourite of the 
nation, died in child-bed (Uth Februaiy) ; and the 
infant did not long survive her. 

Henry's continued successes over domestic ene- 
1 
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mies, having reduced the people to the most com- 
plete submueion, he gave full scope to his avarice, 
which bung increased by age and encouraged by 
lAisolute authority, broke all restraints of shame or 
justice. His two ministers, Empsom and Dudley^ 
both lawyers, were perfectly qualified to second his 
rapacious inclinations, by perverting the forms of 
jnstice to ihe oppression of the innocent. Indict- 
Bients issued by txtem filled the priscnis with persons 
vrfiich were nwer brought to trial, and could ncA 
iecover their liberty, unfess by paying heavy lines 
.and raisems, which were called mitigations and 
eompositions. By degrees Uie very appearance of 
law was n^lected ; men were summoned before the 
two ministers it their private houses, in a pretended 
court of comiqission, where, in a summary manner, 
without trial or jury, arbitrsry decrees were issued, 
janes themselves were summoned, were fined, im- 
prisoned, and punished, if they gave sentences 
gainst the inclinations of the ministers. In vain the 
pec^le would have applied for protection to the par- 
liameat, who was frequendy summoned during this 
ifign. That assembly was so overawed, that at this 
very time, when Henry's iniquities and extortions 
arose to the highest pitch, I3ud1ey, the principal 
mmi**^ of them, was chosen speaker of the house 
of commons; and, though thekingw^ known to be 
immensely opulent, and had no pretence of wars or 
f^Lpensive enterprizes of any kind, they granted him 
the subsidy he demanded. His avarice was so insa- 
tiable, that next year he renewed that arbitrary 
and oppres^ve tax, which he was pleased to call 
ieneDoknce. 

The influence of the nobility had been already 
much weakened by the power granted to them to 
sell their estates, which, he((xe this time, were un- 
alieilable. Another act to the same purpose was 
passed in this reign, to prevent the nobles giving 
liveries to mauy hundreds of their dependants, who 
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were thus retained to serve their lord, and kept like 
the soldiers of a .standing army, to be ready at the 
command of their leader. By this act none but 
menial servants were permitted to wear a livety 
under severe penalties, dnd this law was enforced 
with the utmost vigour. The king one day paying 
a vmt to John de Vere, earl of Oxford, one of his 
most zealous and fiiithful friends, was entertained 
by him several days, in a splendid and sumptuous 
manner, at his castle of Henningham. When he 
was ready to depart, he saw ranged in two lines the 
earl's friends, servants, and retinue, dressed in very 
rich liveries, apparently to do him honour. " These 
handsome gentlemen and yeomen," said Henry, ad- 
dressing the earl, " are undoubtedly your menial 
servants ?** To which the earl, not percdving the 
drift of the question, replied, that they were only 
men whom he kept in pay to do him honour upon 
iuch occasions^ At this die king started a little, 
and said, "By my futh, my lord, I thank you for your- 
good cheer ; but I must not sufier to have my laws' 
broken before my face ; my attorney must talk 
with you." Tlie earl was accordingly prosecuted,' 
and forced to compound for no less than fifteen 
thousand marks. 

By these means Henry collected a greater mass of 
money than ever was in the possession of any of hiS' 
predecessors ; it amounted, it is said, to no less 
than one million eigHt hundred thousand in cash, > 
besides plate and jewels. 

Arm. 1506. 
Edmund de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew to 
Edward IV., and brother to the late ear) of LinccJn, 
had some years before this period killed a man, and 
had been obliged to apply to the king for a remis- 
sion of the crime. Henry had granted it on con- ■ 
dition that he should appear in court and plead his 
pardon. . SuSblk, more offended at the affront thaa; 
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grateful for the favour, had fled into Flanders, and 
taken shelter with his aunt the duchess of Burgundy ; 
hut being promised forgiveness hy the Icing, he had 
returned to England. Actuated, however, by the 
restlessness of his tamper, he had eloped again into 
Flanders. The king, conscious of the general dis- 
content which prevailed against his administration, 
suspected diat this incident might be connected with 
some conspiracy, and he employed his usual arti- 
fices to discover it. He directed Sir Robert Curson, 
governor of the castle of Hamm, to desert his 
chai^ on a supposed cause of discontent, and to 
insinuate himself into the confidence of Suffolk, by 
making him a tender of his services. Many persons - 
of rank were committed to prison, upon informa- 
tion secretly conveyed by thai means ; but Henry's 
severity fell principally upon Sir James Windham 
and Sir James Tyrrel, who were brought to their 
trial, condemned and executed. The traitor, Cur- 
son, having completed all the services expected from 
him, suddenly deserted the earl, and came over to 
England, where the king received him with unusual 
marks of favour. Suffolk, alarmed as well as dis- 
gusted at this instance of perfidy, fled secretly into 
France, then to Germany, and afterwards returned 
into the Low Countries, where he was at first pro- ■ 
tected by Philip, archduke of Austria, though he 
was then in close alliance with the king. 

The archduke being embalmed for Spain with his 
consort and court, on the 10th of January 1506, his 
fleet was dispersed in a violent storm, and his own 
ship got with great difliculty into the port of Wey- 
mouth. Philip, convinced that it would be impos- 
sible for him to ayoid the king's visit, immediately 
set out for Windsor, where he was received with 
every possible demonstration of respect and friend- 
ship. But Henry, having now Fhiltp in his posses- 
sion, did not neglect the opportunity of complaining 
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(tf the reception which Suffolk had met with in hid 
dominions, and insisted on having him sent over to 
England. Philip found himself under a necesuty of 
complying with his demand ; but he first exacted 
Henry's promise, that SuiFolk's life should be spared, 
and then invited over that nobleman to England* 
insinuating that the king would grant him a pardon ; 
but as soon as he arrived he was committed to the 
tower. Philip having fully satisfied Heniy on all his , 
demands, and particularly by signing a commercial 
treaty between England and Castile, very advan- 
tageous to this country, was at last allowed to 
d^rt after a stay of three months, and safely land- 
ed in Sp^n, where he was put in possession of the 
thrcHie of Castile. 

Hairy survived these transactions only two years, 
during which nothing memorable occuited, except 
his affiancing his second daughter Mary to the young ' 
archduke Chaiies, son of Philip of Castile. He en- 
tertained ^Bo some ideas of marriage for himself 
. first with the queen dowager of Naples, afterwards 
with the duchesfl dowager of Savoy, sister of Philip. 
But the decline of his health put an end to all sudi 
tlu»ight8, and awoke in his conscience the most 
bitter remorses for all his iniquities, extortions, am) 
eeveritiefl. The terrors under which he laboured 
promptod him to endeavour to make atonement for 
his crimes, by distributing alms, by founding re* 
ligtOus houses, and by the sacrifice of part of his ill- 
gotten treasure. Tlie nearer approaches of death 
impressing new terrors upon his mind, he ordered by ' 
a general clause in his will, that restitution should be 
nude to all those whom he had injured. He directed 
his executors to cause two thousand masses to be 
and for his soul within a month after his disease, at 
the rate of sixpence a piece. At last, afler a reign 
of twenty-three years and eight months, and in we 
fi&y-second year of his age, he died on the 22d of 
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April 1509, in his favourite paJace of Richmond, 
which he had built in 1498, on the spot wh^re the 
old Shene palace stood. Of his three sons, Arthur, 
Henry, and Edmund, Henry only survived, and 
succeeded him. Arthur died at seventeen and Ed- 
raund at five years of age. His eldest daughter 
Margaret was married to James IV. king of Scot> 
land, and Mary to Charles, the youthful heir of all 
the extensive dominions of Austria and Spain. 

Henry^ endowed with personal courage, energy, 
and good understanding, steady and impenetrably 
secret in all his schemes, indefatigable in his appli- 
cation to business, and attended with caution as well 
as good fortune in every enterprise', would have had 
a most glorious reign, tiad he united to all his good 
qualities the m6st essential of all, justice, but at the 
same time, thdt which is less to be expected from 
usurpers. He never endeavoured to conciliate the 
affections of his subjects, and the (ew services he 
rendered them were derived from his views of per- 
sonal profit, rather than from the benign motives of 
kindness or generosity. He never had a friend, and 
seldom forgave an enemy. An inordinate love of 
money, and an unrelenting hatred to the house of 
York, were his ruling passions, and the principd 
sources of all his vices and of all his troubles. His 
exactions and extortions of all kinds, his barbarous 
and misplaced rigour towards many persona of rank, 
and his cruelty to the innocent earl of Warwick, 
have for ever stamped his character with the odious 
name of a tyrant. 

The power of the kings of England, which had 
always been somewhat irregular and discretionary, 
was scarcely ever so arbitrary and oppressive during 
any former reign. Henry's wisdom has been highly 
admired for having reduced the exorbitant power of 
the barons, which was no less dangerous to the 
crown than obnoxious to the people; but it was far 

vot. II. " D ' 
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from being a difficult task, as two thirds of the 
great families were ruined by the civil wars, and at 
iiis accession there were only twenty-seven temporal 
peers In England. Tlie people, tired and exhausted 
by intestine convulsions, were willing to submit to 
usnrpations, and e\'en injuries, rather than con- 
tinue in the same state ot discord and misery. Henry 
perceived this disposition, and derived from it a» 
much advantage as he could to increase his authority, 
that of the star-chamber was in the earliest part of 
his reign confirmed in some cases by act of parlia- 
ment, and that arbitrary jurisdiction, however ut- 
terly incompatible with liberty, lasted till the reign 
of Charles I., a little before the civil wars, when it 
was entirely abolished. 

Among the principal laws passed In this reign, 
and not already mentioned, the following are the 
most remarkable. Suits were pvon to the poor in 
Jomia pauperis, that is, without paying dues for the 
writs, or any fees to the counsel ; a good law, 
especially in that age, when the people laboured 
under the oppression of the great. The benefit of 
clergy was abridged ; the criminal, on the first of- 
fence, was ordered to be burned in the hand with a 
letter denoting his crime, and to be punished capi- 
tally for 3 new offence. Sheriffs were no longer ■ 
allowed to fine any person without previously sum- 
moning him before their court. Severe laws, very 
hurtful to trade, were made against taking interest 
for money ; all evasive contracts, by which profits 
could be made from the loan of money, were equally 
prohibited, as well as the profits of exchange, as sa- 
vouring usury. However, it must be observed, to 
the praise of Henry VII., that sometimes he lent to 
merchants sums of money without interest, "v/hen he 
knew that their stock was not sufficient for those 
enterprises which they had in view. 

A new race of people called Gypsies, or Egyptians, 
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&8 coming oHginally from Egypt^ appeared in Eng- 
land under Ifcnry's retgn. They soon became so 
numerous, and committed so many crimes, that a 
law was issued, enacting that no more Egyptians 
should be admitted into the realm ; and that if any 
of them landed, they should be immediately seized 
and ordered to depart It was further enacted, 
that a proclamation should be published, command- 
ing all the Egyptians in England to banish them- 
selves out of Uie kingdom in sixteen days, under the 
penalty of imprisonment and confiscation of their 
goods. But the expence of the voyage prevented 
in a great measure the execution of this law, and 
of otners more severe ; many thousands of those 
wretches remained in En^^and, where considerdble 
numbers of their posterity are stilt wandering ftom 
place to place, using the same crafty means and sub* 
tilty to decdve and plunder the country people. 

About the same time, the purity of the Latin 
tongue was revived, the study of antiquity became 
fashionable, and the esteem for literature pr^a- 
gated itself throughout every nation in Europe. The 
art of printing, invented nearly at that period, ex- 
tremely forwarded the progress of all these improve- 
ments ; and we gradually attained that degree of in- 
formation with regard to commerce, arts, sciences, 
government, police, and cultivation, which they 
have ever since preserved. Here, therefore, begins 
the useful as well as the more interesting part of 
modem annals. 
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HENRY VIH. twentieth King from the Conquest. 

[Second son of Henry VII,, by his queen Elizabeth, 
of York, born June 28th, I-ipi, ascended the 
throne April 'ilst, ISOp ; crowned June 24th fol* 
lowing ; married successively six wives, Catljerine 
of Spain, Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Anne of 
Cleves, Catherine Howard, Catherine Parr; died 
January 28th, 1547 • was buried at Windsor, and 
succeeded bj' his son Edward VI.] 

Ann. 1509, 15 KJ- 

Hekrt ascended the throne in the ftiosl favour- 
able circumstances. He had neither wars abroad, nor 
disturbances at home j his coffers overflowed with 
money, and his accession spread universally an un-i 
feigned satisfaction. He composed his council of 
men of eminent abilities and longexperience in busi- 
ness. Two very popular proclamations were imme- 
diately published ; the one conlirming the general 
pardon that had been granted by. the late king ; the 
■ other inviting all who had been injured by the rigoor-- 
ons execution of antiquated penat lafrs irr the late 
reign, to lay their complaints before conrmissioners 
appointed to hear and redress their wrongs. Emp- 
son and Dudley, the two detested instruments of the 
vexatious exactions of thelate king, were committed 
to the Tower, and many of their agents and infor- 
mers toother prisons. Tliese measures inspired the 
people with the most sanguine hopes of a mild ad- 
ministration. They had been so long di^usted with 
the avarice of the late king, that they were rather 
pleased than a.arcned by the lavish disposition of his 
successor, who dissipated in parties of pleasure, tilts, 
(.ournaments, and carousels, exhibited with all the 
i^agniiicQDce of the age, the great treasitfes amaseed 
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by his father. They contemplated with delight, the 
beauty and vigour of their young monarch, eighteen 
years old, adorned with a hlooming and ruddy coun- 
tenance, with a lively air and spirit in all his de- 
meanour ; they admired his dexterity in every manly 
exercise, his proficiency in literature and music, his 
favourite pursuits^" in short, their prepossession in 
Henry's favour was such, that even the vices of ve- 
hement ardour and impatience, to which he was 
subject, and which afterwards degenerated into ty- 
ranny, were considered oniy as faults incident to un- 
guarded youth, which time and ripeness of age would 
gradually subdue. 

The jfirst important affair which engaged the at- 
tention of the council, was the marriage of the king. 
He had been contracted, in 1503, to Cathcnne of 
Spain, his brother's widow, and a dispensation for 
the marriage had been obtained from the pope ; but 
the day on which Henry completed his fourteenth 
year, he had protested against that contract, and it 
was now to be decided, whether he should execute 
it or adhere to his protest. William Warham, arch- 
Irishop of Canterbury, chancellor of England, op- 
posed the marriage as incestuous and contrary to 
the laws of God, with which the pope could not 
dispense ; but Richard Fox, bishop of Winchester, 
and the great majority of the council, considering 
the interest of cementing a close alliance with Spain, 
the large dowry to which Catherine was entitled as 
princess of Wales, and besides, her known virtue, 
qxidesty, and the affection which she bore to. the 
king, advised him to conclude the marriage. It 
was solemnized June 7th, 1509. A few days after, 
the coronation of the king and queen was performed 
at Westminster with extraordinary pomp, and at an 
immense expence, both to the king and the nobjlity. 
The rejoicings on that occasion were hardly over, 
when Henry sustained a great loss by the death of 
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his excellent grandmother, the countess of Rich- 
mond, whose afTectionate and prudent admonitions 
might have preserved him from many errors, as he 
filways entertained a great regard and reverence for 
her. 

In order to gratify the people with the punishment 
of the two obnoxious ministers, Emmon and Dudley, 
they were brouglU to their trial. The jury gave a 
verdict against them, which was confirmed in the 
following year by a bill of attainder in parliament, 
. and executed by a warrant from the king. 

In the mean tjme Henry con6rmed the treaties 
entered into by the late king with the emperor, the 
lings of France, Spain, and Scotland, and declared 
his resolution to cultivate peace with all these princes, 
which was confirmed by a new treaty between Henry 
and Lewis XII, king of France, concluded 23d 
March, 1510, to continue during their lives. The 
first parliament in this reign met at Westminster 
January 21st, 1510. The temporal peerssummon- 
ed tn it were, one duke, one marquis, eight earls, 
and twenty-sis barons. The bishop of Winchester 
(Fox) deploring bitterly both his lost influence, and 
the prevailing court-favour of the earl of Surrey, lord 
treasurer, resolved to introduce to the king a person 
who he hoped would prove a powerful coadjutor 
to himself and a formidable rival to the earl. This 
was the famous Thomas Wolsey, who from the hum- 
ble station of a butcher's son in Ipswich, reached 
the highest degree of power and opulence. He cap- 
tivated the coimdence and favour of the young king 
far beyond the expectations and desires of his pro- 
tector ; for, though Henry was then only in his nine- 
teenth, and Wolsey in his fortieth year, he became, 
afier a few months, his most beloved friend, and the 
companion of all his pleasures. The first office be- 
stowed on Wolsey was that of king's almoner, to 
which many benefices apd grants were soon sftet 
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added. In November 1510 lie was admitted a 
member of the privy council ; and from that time he 
was really prime minister. 

Tranquillity and balance of power seemed now 
to be more solidly established in Europe than at any- 
other period. England, united in domestic peace, 
was secured by its treaties and by its own situation, 
from the invasion of foreigners. The coalition of 
the several kingdoms of Spain had formed one 
powerful monarchy, governed with vigour and ability 
by Ferdinand. Lewis XII. by marrying Anne of 
Britanny, widow to his predecessor, had completed 
the union of France with that duchy, which had 
been the occauon and the theatre of so many wars. 
Maximilian's authority was established all over the 
empire ; his grandson, Charles prince of Castile, had 
already succeeded to the rich dominions of the house 
of Burgundy, and on account of his youth, the go- 
vernment was entrusted to Margaret of Savoy, his 
aunt, a princess of signal prudence and virtue. The 
interna] force of these several states, by balancing 
each other, might long have maintained general 
concord, had not the ambitious and enterprising 
genius of Pope Julius II. rekindled the flames of- 
war among them. He first caused a league to be 
formed between himself, Maximilian, Lewis, and 
Ferdinand, the object of which was to overwhelm 
the commonwealth of Venice. He had no sooner 
himibled the Venetian republic than he aimed at ex- 
pelling all foreigners from Italy. He at once sought 
for a ground ofquarrel with the king of France, and 
courteid the alliance of other princes. He declared 
war agunst the duke of Ferrara, the confederate ot 
Lewis XH., and solicited the favour of England by 
sending Henry a sacred rose perfumed with musk, 
anointed with chrism. He drew over Ferdinand to 
his party, and formed n treaty with the Swiss Cantons, 
who had quitted the alliance of France on account 
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of some neglects, accompanied with contumeliou* 
expressions from Lewis XII., and waited for an op^ 
portunity of revenging themselves on that monarch. 

Ann. 1511, 1512. 

After many intrigues, the pope, the emperor, and the 
king of Spain agreed that the thunders of the church 
should be launched against Lewis XIL and his sub' 
jects, who impiously dared to disobey the common 
father of all Christians, while the two monarchs 
Ehould continue to make the strongest profes^ons of 
inviolable attachment to that prince till the king of 
England was engaged in the league, and all the con- 
federates were ready to fait upon him at once. The 
most painful task for history is that of bang obliged 
to relate such instances of perfidious and cowardly 
policy. The disgust and abhoncnce they cannQtfail 
to'excite,. were enhanced in this case by the high 
rank of the contracting parties, and rise to the highest 
pitch, when we see the Hobf Father, actuated by the 
most inordinate and worldly ambition, planning and 
promoting that pretended holy league, not against 
Saracens or idolaters, but agunst a catholic nation, 
against the king of France, the eldest son of the 
church, and the most virtuous prince of the age. 

Ferdinand communicated to Henry, his son-in-law, 
the plan of the league, and represented to him how fa- 
Tourable an opportunity this was of recovering the 
ancient dominions of his crown in France^ and of 
signalizing the beginning of his reign by an enter- 

f>rize at once so pious, so honourable, and so popu- 
ar. To please hipn still further, he informed him 
that hopes had been given by Julius, that the title 
of most christian king, which had hitherto been an- 
nexed to the crown of France, should, in reward of 
|)i3 ser\'ices, be transferred to that of England. 
VVhile the French monarch repelled the attack^ 
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<^hi3 enemies, he attempted to despoil as much as 
possible the roost imr^nticg of them, of that 
sacred character, which rendered him so formidable. 
He engaged some carditials, disgusted with the 
.violence of Julius, to desert him ; and by their au- 
tiiority a general ccnincil was summoned at Pisa to 
lefonn' the church and check the eiorbitancies of 
the Roman Pontiff, fiut the signs of contempt 
which the Fisans showed these cardinals, obliged 
them to transfer their session to Milan, whither they 
did not experirace much more respectful treatment 
irom the inhabitants, and found it necessary to re- 
^nove to Lyons. 

Hortilities now commenced, and Julius so much 
neglected his pontifical character, that he acted in 
person at the siege of Mirandele, visited the trenches, 
saw some of his attendants killed by his side, and 
like a young soldier, cheerfully bore all the rigours 
of winter in pursuit of military glory. Having sum- 
moned a council at I^tron, he put under an interdict 
all the places which gave shelter to the schismatical 
council, excommunicated the cardinals and prelates 
who attended it, and even pointed hisspirituat thun* 
der against the prince who adhered to it ; he freed 
thdr subjects from all oaths of allegiance, and gave 
their domimons to eveiy one who could take pos* 
session of them. 

tteiry, naturally sanguine in his temper, and the 
more so on account of his youth and inexperience, 
was moved with a hearty desire of deserving the 
reward offered to him, by protecting the pope fixim 
the oppression to which he thought he was exposed. 
Imp^ient also of acquiring that distinction in 
Europe, to which his power and opulence entitled 
Urn, he sent a herald to Paris, to exhort Lewis 
not to wage impious war against the pope; and 
when he returned without success, another was sent 
to denfand the ancient patrimcuiial provinces, Anjou^ 
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having fallen in with a French fleet, consisttng of 

thirty-nine sail, August lOth, 15:2, a fierce conflict 
immediately ensued. In the heat of the action the 
Regent of one thousand tons, the largest ship in the 
English navy, grappled with the French admiral, 
whicli taking fire, both ships were immetUately in- 
volved in flames, and all on board, to the number of 
seventeen hundred men, perished. Both fleets stood 
in suspence as spectators of this dreadful engage- 
ment, and struck with horror at its issue, they 
separated as if by mutual consent^ without any fur- 
ther flghting. 

The war, Uiough it brought no advantage to 
Bngland, was of great prejudice to France, by oblig- 
ing Lewis XII. to withdraw his forces from Italy for 
the defence of his own dominions. The famous 
Gaator de Foix, his nephew, had terminated his 
glorious career with the great battle at Ravena, which, 
after the most obstinate conflict, he gained over the 
Spanish and papal armies t he perished the very 
moment his victory was complete ; and Lewis lost 
in a kvt weeks ^11 his Italian conquests except aome 
garrisons. 

Ann. 1513, 

Julius II. did not long survive this success, and 
was succeeded (2 1st February) by John de Medicis, 
who took the natne of L«o X. who proved one of 
the most illustrious pontiffs that ever sat on the 
papal chair. Humane, beneficent, affable, every 
art found in him a patron, every virtue a friend. He 
was reproached with too much finesse and artifice^ 
but his greatest fault was undoubtedly that blind am- 
bition which prevepted him fropi percaving how little 
it beloved his high character to follow the shameful 
paths, and adopt the odious schemes of aggravdize- 
pient of his unworthy predecessor, fiy his coDtinu* 
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iDg the same negociations, he succeeded In de- 
taching the emperor Maximilian from the French 
interest, and Henry, notwithstanding his disap- 
pointments in the former .campaign, was still per- 
suaded to prosecute his warlike preparations againt 
Lewis. He accordingly summoned a new session 
of parliament, and obtained a poll-tax, imposed at 
dif^rent rates, according to the station and riches of 
the person to be taxed. A duke paid ten marks, 
an earl five pounds, a bafon four pounds, a knight 
four marks; every man, valued at eight hundred 
pounds in goods, four marks. An imposition of two 
fifteenths and four tenths was also granted to him, 
and these supplies, joined to his father's tr^sure, 
which was not yet entirely dissipated, enabled him 
to levy a powerful army. T^e parliament was then 
prorogued to November 7th, 1513. 

The league against France was signed by the 
plenipotentiaries, April 5th, 1513. fiy this treaty, 
the pope engaged to invade Provence or Dauphine, 
and to fulminate the thunders of the church against 
Lewis XU. The emperor was to invade France or 
some other territories belonging to that kingdom, out 
of Italy ; and to enable him to do so, England was to 
pay hinti one hundred thousand golden crowns. The 
king of Spain engaged to invade Beam, Guyenne, 
or Languedoc, and the king of England Guyenne, 
Normandy or 'I^cardy. So shameful was the du- 
plicity of Ferdinand, that he was privately negociat- 
mg a truce for one year in his own name, and in 
the name of his allies, the emperor and the king of 
England, with Lewis XII. and his allies, the king 
of Scotland and the duke of Gueldres, at the same 
time that he was negociating the above confederacy 
against France, and both these treaties, so contrary 
to one another, were concluded and signed by his 
ministers plenipotentiaries, at different places, almost 
on the same day. 
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Before engaging in a continental war, Henry en- 
deavoured to secure the continuance of peace with 
Scotland, by adjusting amicably all differences with 
that coontiy. Offers of redress and satisfaction were 
made, and commissioners appointed on both sidea 
for that purpose, hut they could not come to any 
agreement Besides the ancient leagae which sul>- 
sisted between France and Scotland, James was 
farther incited to take part in the quarrel, by the 
invitaljon of Anne Que^i of France, whose knight 
he had, in all tournaments, professed himself, and 
who summoned him, according to the ideas of ro* 
mantic gallantry prevalent in that age, to take the 
field in ho* defence, and prove 'hims^ her true and 
valorous champion. 

Henry, all ou fire for military fame, spent the 
first five months of this year (1513) in making evety 
possible preparation for a vigorous offensive war ; 
with France, and defensive war with Scotland. About 
the middle of May, fourteen thousand of his troops 
landed at Calais, and soon after invested Terouenne, 
a strong town in Artois. Henry joined them to- 
wards the beginning of July at the head of an army 
of twelve thousand men, and attended by hia 
favourite Wolsey, now his prime minister, and by 
many noblemen, impatient to display their courage 
under the eye of their young monarch. Maximilian, 
who, as well as the other confederates, had made no 
preparation for invading France, was not ashamed 
to intist in Henry's army at the rate, of one hundred 
crowns a day, and proved an useless expensive 
soldier and most pernicious counsellor. 

The duke of Longueville advanced with an army 
to the relief of Terouenne ; Heniy met him at 
Guinegate, where an action ensued, August 19th, 
in which the English obtained an easy victory, and 
as the French cavalry, seized with a panic, used 
their spurs rather than th^r swords, this battle was 
c<Hnmonly called tfi€ battle o/the spurs. The popu- 
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lous city of Toumay was soon after invested and 
snrrendered, agreein? to pay fifty thousand crowns 
immediately, four - uiousand livres a year for ten 
years, and to admit an English garrison. 

On the same day that Toumay surrendered, Henrjr 
received the important news of the death of Jamea 
IV. who had been slain September gth in the me- 
morable battle of Flowden Field which began about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and raged with un- 
common fury and slaughter, till night put an end to 
the bloody contest, without its being known who 
bad obtained the victory. The English retired a 
little from the Held and rested all night upon their 
arms. The Scots finding themselves without leaders 
as almost all had perished, they went off in small 
parties. When the English approached the field 
of battle next morning, they found it abandoned, 
which gave them a good title to claim the victcny ; 
though, in point of numbers, the loss was nearly 
equal on both sides ; but in the quality and import- 
ance of the persons slain it was very different, as the 
Scots had lost their king and the flower of their ' 
nobility. 

Henry kept a most magnificent court at Toumay, 
where he was visited by Margaret, Governess of the 
Low Countries, and her nepnew, Charles Prince of 
Spain, with many lords and ladies, who were all 
sumptuously entertained with tournaments and other 
diversimis for fourteen days, at an immense expense. 
In the mean time, the ministers of the confederate 
princes were employed in negociating a new treaty 
against France, which was signed by Heniy at Lisle, 
October] 5th; by which it was stipulated, 1. that 
9a winter was approaching, Henry might retire with 
his army into England, after leaving a sufficient 
garrison at Toumay : 2. that the emperor should 
Keep on foot an army of ten thousand men during 
the winter and spring, for the protection of the Low 
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Countries and Toumay, and for harassing the fron- 
tiera of France, for which Henry shoula pay hint 
two hundred thousand crowns : S. that by the 1st 
of June next, the emperor and the king of England 
should invade France, each at the head of a power- 
ful army, and neither make peace nor truce but by 
mutual consent t 4. that the marriage of Charl^ 
duke of Burgundy with Henry's sister, the princess 
Mary, should be solemnized at Calais about the 
inid<& of May. In this transaction there was as 
much sincerity on the side of Henry, as disamuladon 
and perfidy on the part of his confederate. 

The bishop of Touraay was lately dead, and a new 
bishop had been already elected by the chapter, but 
as he refused to swear iealty to the conqueror, Henry 
bestowed that rich see, with the Abbey of St. Mar- 
tin's in the same city, on his favourite Wolsey ; and 
in the month of November next, when Henry ar-* 
rived in England and distributed rewards to several 
lords and gentlemen who had attended him in 
France, Wolsey was appointed bishop of Lincoln^ 
and the rich Abbey of St. Albans was given turn 
in commendam. 

Ann. 1514. 

While Henry was thus promoting the interests 
and fighting the battles' of his perfidious- confederates, 
they violated ail their engagements, and did not hesi- 
tate to betray and abandon him as soon as they had 
obtauied their own ends. The pope honoured him 
with the title of Champion of the Church, and sent 
him, as presents of inestimable value, a consecrated 
sword and bonnet, accompanied with a letter full of 
the most fulsome flattery; but he had already secretly 
concluded a peace with France, without giving the 
least hint of his intention to Henry, and he now 
boldly trampled on the rights of his crown and the 
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taws of his coQQtry by four bulls, dated Februsry 
IdM, by which he stated that he had reserved the 
bishopric of Lincoln to his own disposal, bestowed it 
OQ Thomas Wolsey, declaring any other nomination 
or election that had been made by any others through 
ignorance and presumption (meaning the nomination 
by the king and election by the chapter) to he null 
and void. The emperor infringed every stipulation 
of his late treaty with Henry without the least 
apology; and Ferdinand, at the same time that 
he was soliciting his son-in-law to enter into a 
tiew confederacy against France, concluded a truce 
with Lewis XII. for another year. 

At these repeated instances of ingratitade, trea- 
chery, and contempt, Henry lost alt patience ; hut 
he fell into a violent rage when he heard that the 
marri^e of his beloved sister Mary, who had been 
affianced to Charles pnnce of Spain, was no more 
tbou^t of} and that Maximilian and Ferdinand had 
entered into a negociation, in which proposals had 
been agreed to for the marriage of that same prince 
with the princess Ren6e) a daughter of Lewis XII. 
Soch a. complication: of injuries inspired the king 
with the highest desire of breaking all connection 
with those who had imposed on his youth and in- 
experience, and abused his too great facility. 

The duke of Longueville, who had b^n made 
prisoner at the battle of Guinegate, being still 
prisoner in England, was admitted by Henry' to share 
in his pleasure parties, and took advantage of his 
present dispositions to expatiate upon the deceitful 
arts and seltishness of. Maximilian and Ferdinand, 
extolling in the mean time the honour and good 
iaith of his own sovereign, and insinuating how 
much he would value an intimate friendship and 
even an alliance with the young king of England, 
for whom he entertained the highest esteem. When 
Ixjngueville found that Henry was far from being 
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displeased -at- these hints, he iiifomibd his masUr of 
the probability he discovered of bringing; the matter 
to a happy conclusion, and he received full powers 
jointly with John de Sylva and Thomas Bohier for 
negociflting the treaty, and to bind thekingofFranceJ 
to pay fo the king of England one milfion of crowns, 
partly as arrears doe on several accounts, and partly 
as a testimony of his great asteem for that prince; 
Another commisnon was given to the aanie persons 
to treat of the rfiftrriage of Le«is with the princess 
Mary. As both parties were equally desirous of 
peace and alliance, all the stipalstions were agreed 
on in five diays, and the treaty was signed at Londotly 
Aagnet 7th, 1514. 

During that negociatipn Henry was inforued 
^at the archbishopAf Yorfc« his ambassador at Konie, 
had died, and that the pc^>e, at his reqnestr'had 
promised not to appoint a saccessOT to his see till be 
knew his mi^esty's pteasure. Itie king HlHnediately 
recommended Woney, and ia the oicoi time granted 
him the custody of the arch-bishc^rie with all its 
xevenues, which, added to those of the bnhopricsof 
Touma^ and Lincoln, the administration of the 
bishoprics of Worcester, Hereford and Bath, wiUt 
several rich abbeys and other bene^ces, raised the 
fortune of that ambitious prelate nearly is hi^ iM- 
that of the king himself The pope complying widk 
Henry's recommendatioB, appointed Wolsey arcl»- 
bishop of York, on acamnt of his extrtmrdmary 
ieaming, piety, and virtue. 

In consequence of the late tre^, Lewis XI|. 
espoused the princess Mary by his proxy the duke 
of Longoevelle, August ] Sth, after which the prin- 
cess assumed the title of queen of France. In the 
beginning of October following^ the Duke of Nor- 
folk, with a splendid retinue, conducted her to 
Abbeville, where she was met by her royal consort. 
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and that nuptiak were cdebrated Ootolier gth ; hvA 
Lewis died in less tiwa three months after the ma- 
nage, to the extrnne regret of the French nation^ 
from whidi he had deservedly obtained the honoar- 
able appellatiwi of the^Aer of his people. 

Francis I. who tiad married Lewis's elder daugh* 
ter, tncceeded hini on the ^rone. This young 
prince had been a great admirer of the charms o£ 
the English pnncess, and even during his predeces- 
sor's Ue-time, had paid her sach assiduous court> 
diat some of his fHends represented td him, that by ' 
indvlging this passion he might ptx>bably exclude 
htmsdf m>m the thrOne. He thanked them for the 
hint, and forbore all further addresses. The young 
dowager married soon after secretly the duke of 
Sofiblk, one of the handsomest and most acccmi- 
|diriied nobleman of the age ; and as Henry was thus 
fwevented from forming any powerfijl alliance by 
means of his uster ; Francis interposed his good 
oflkes in reconciling him to the marriage, which 
bad been made without wnting for his consent. The 
queen and her husband returned to England, were 
well receiTed by Henry, and publicly married May 

ArmlilS 1516, 1517. 

A new perliament was assembled February Sth*: 
m Thomas Nerille was chosen by the house of 
eommtns for their speaker, and acquitted himself 
ef his functions so much to the satisfaction of the 
king and both houses that he was made a koigbt 
of me garter iq full parliament, " an honour," says 
die Journals (vol i. p. 20.) " that had not beoi con- 
ferred on any mort^ man." 

Heniy haring been obliged ta declare war against 

the Scots, who had made great depredations on the 

Eogliih; and Francis L having resuv^d to enforce by 

E 2 
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all means in his power the claims of the kings of 
France on the duchy of Milan ; these young monarhs 
Tvere equally desirous of a solid peace between the 
two nations ; therefore the treaty, lately concluded 
with Lewis XII- was confirmed or renewed almost 
verbatim April &th. Wolsey, who had the principal 
direction of the transaction, took advantage of the 
opportunity to forward his ambitious views. Having 
reached the pinnacle .of riches and power, he could 
pnly rise in dignity, and the rank of cardinal, was, at 
that time, the object of his most ardent wislies. 
Both the kings of France and England condescended 
to write in his favour to Rome ; and the pope, who 
knew Wolsey's absolute sway over the mind of hia 
royal master, readily complied with the demand of 
lh«r majesties. When the cardinal's hat was 
brought to Wolsey, be caused, the bearer of it to be 
met at Blackheatb, and conducted through London 
with as much pomp as if the pope himself bad made 
fcis entry, and his reception of it in Westminster 
Abbey re8em"bled the coronation of a king. Many 
of the king's wisest counsellors seeing themselves so 
much eclipsed and so little regarded, resolved tore-- 
tire from court. Warham, Archbishop .of Canter- 
bury, resigned his office of chancellor, and the seal 
was immediately committed to Wolsey, who may 
be said to have been, during the fourteen succeeding 
years, tine real sovereign, while Henry was little 
more than the nominal king of England A strict 
administration of justice took place, during his chan- 
«ellorship,and none of hispredecessors ever discovered 
greater impartiality in his decisions, deeper sagacity, 
or more enlarged knowledge of law and equity. 
. The king had retained Touruay for the only pur- 
pose of insuring the revenues of the bishopric to his 
favourite ; but the French bishop elect, Lewis Gail- 
Jart was. making ever since the most strenuous eflbrts 
to ojjtain, the- possession of his see, and Francis L 
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now solicited Uie pope for a bull -in his -farour. 
Wolsey incensed atj this information, given him bf 
his spies at Rome, persuaded Henry to violate the 
treaty he had made with Francis a few mouths before, 
and to form a new confederacy against France with 
Maximilian and Ferdinand, who had so often de^ 
ceived him. A coimcil was held in the king's 
presence to take this measure into consideration. 
The ancient counsellors argued strongly against it 
as highly imprudent, dishonourable and unjust- 
The cardinal made a violent speech against Francis's 
ambition, and maintained that there was a necessity 
for England to prevent the increase of his power. 
The counsellors under Wolsey's influence were of 
the same opinion. Henry declared that he was de- 
termined to put a atop to the progress of the French 
9rm5 in Italy, but that he hoped to do so without 
an open war, by supplying the.epiperor with money. 
An ambassador was sent accordingly to the emperor, 
furnished with a large sum of money, and bills for 
a still g^reater sum on Italian bankers, to engage him 
to march an army into Italy, to recover Milan from 
the French and give it up to Francisco Sforza^ who 
engaged to pay Wolsey an annual pension of ten 
thousand ducats, and Wolsey promised to secure to 
him the perpetual friendship and protection of the 
king of England. Maximilian took the bills and 
money, and after a feeble attempt upon Milan, dis- 
banded his army, giving for his excuse that the Italian 
bankers had become ^ukrupts and could not pay 
their bills. 

The hostile plan adopted against Francis I. was 
not even ' mentioned in the parliament that met 
November 1 2th, the day to which it had been 
prorogued; therefore there was no pretence to de- 
qiand a supply : but the king's treasure being mucb 
exhausted by his inordinate expences. ai home, apd 
liis remittances into Germany, a bill was broi^ht to 
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the houw of peers for a subndy to be eranted to the 
ting, and being read once, was carriea by the lord 
chancellor to the house of commons, where it 
probably met with an unfavourable reception,- as. 
the parliamept was dissolved next day December 
22d. 

In the month of February 1516, th? queen lost 
her fother, Ferdinand king of Spwn, and was de- 
livered of a daughter, who was named Mary. Ferdi- 
nand was succewled by his graod-raon Charles, already 
tovereig^ of all the territories of the house of 
Bur^ndy, and heir to the house of Austria, which 
came soon after into his possesuon with the empire 
of Germany. Henry, actuated by his inclination to 
gratify the resentment of his favourite against 
Francis I. gave him a commission to negociate with 
the plenipotentiaries of the empire and the new 
king of Spain a league and coiriederacy in defence 
of the church, and to restrain the unbricued ambition 
of certain princes, meaning the king ofFrance. Thi^ 
pretended holy league, of which the pope was de- 
clared the head, was concluded at Xiondon, 
October 29th, 1 9 16; but its execution was inde- 
finitely postponed on account of the cardinal having 
won after obtained th^ object he had so much at 
h^art 

Jnn. 1^16, 1519. 

The great power of Henry and t^ie influence of 
9ar^nal Wolsey in all the councils of England, 
were now so well established, that the greater 
inonarchs courted his friendship. The pope revoked 
the bull he had granted in favot^r of Lewis Galliail:, 
appcrinted Wolsiey administrator of the bUh(mric of 
Toumay, and soon after his general collector ini 
England. The young king of Spain granted hin^ 
f pennon of three thousand pouodf a y&ar, Fr^nciii 
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L in order to oatvie his rival, seiftthe cardinal many 
curious and veduable preeentSj accompanied with the 
most flattering let^rs, in which he called him kis 
jMther and kis ffuardiant assuring him that ks 
xeouM regard his advices as oracles^ and amply re- 
gard fits services : in the mean time, he instructed 
ViHeroj, bh resident at the court of England, to 
treat priratdy with him ^out the restitution ot 
Tourney, and an alliance between the two crowns, 
to be cemented by the marriage of the dauphin with 
|xince66 Mary, Henry's only cijiM ; the promise of an 
indemmfication to the cardinal for this bishopric of 
Tournay, was onp of the principal articles of Villeroi's 
iDstractiofi. 

W<rfBey, tMi ttf is occasiw), managed with his wonted 
d^terity the vanity of his royal master. After hav< 
iiw put him in good humour by presenting him 
with some of the most curious gifts of Francis, he 
snoeeeded completely in convincing him that he 
was not bribed by giving him the most minute and 
apparently the most candid account of all the bribes 
he had received, boasting that all these attempts to 
corrupt the servant, were as many- certain proofs of 
a Mncere desire of the friendship of the master. 
Henry, far from being emended at it, was pleased to 
think that he had chosen so great a minister, who 
was so much admired and courted by other princes. 
" The cardinal," wid he,- " will govern both France 
and me." 

The way being thus prepared for a treaty between 
France and England, the plcnipotentariea of Fran- 
cis I. set out wiUi a splendid train of the gayest 
\ordi and ladies of France, attended by no fewer than 
twelve hundred officers, guards and servants. They 
were introduced to the lung at Greenwich, Septem- 
ber 23d, and 900D after entered upon business with 
cardinal Wolsey, whom Henry had appointed his 
only commissioner to treat with them. 
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Sensible that no success could be expected with- 
out the cardinal's favour, the French plenipotenii- 
aries, at the opening of the negociation, presented 
him with the grant of a pension of twelve thousand 
livres a year for life, as a compensation for the hi- - 
^opric of Toumay. As every condition of the in-' 
tended treaty had been settled beforehand between 
Wolsey and ViUeroi, the plenipotentiaries had little- 
or nothing to do but to sign it, such as it had been 
prepared. Besides the usual stipulation of perpe- 
tual peace and amity between the two kings and- 
their successors, it was agreed, 1st, that the dau- 
phin and the princess Mary, both of them infants^ 
should be betrothed ; iid, that the town and citadel. 
of Tournay should be restored to France for six hun- 
dred thousand crowns ; 3d, that some neutral place 
between Calais and Ardres should be appointed, be- 
fore the last day of July 1519, for a personal inter- 
view of the two kings. The pope, the emperor Max- 
imilian, and Charles, king of Spain, were admitted as 
prind[^s into this treaty ; antl it was stipulated, that 
when one of the contracting parties was attacked, 
the other confederates should first admonish the ag- 
gressor to de»st, which if he did not within onQ 
month, they were to declare themselves his ene- 
mies. 

Henry was so pleased with the issue of this nego- 
tiation, that he see^d to be determined to divest 
himself of all authority to bestow it on his favourite, 
fie gave him power, by several warrants, to make 
as many denizens as he pleased, to issue congis cPeUre^ 
royal assents, restitutions of temporalities to all arch- 
bishoprics, bishoprics, abbeys, priories, and all other 
bene^ces in the gift of the crown, without consult- 
jng the king. Francis I. paid also a very flattering 
compliment to the favourite, by appointing him hia 
compiissioner, to settle with tjiose of the king of 
England, the time, place> afid all the circumstances 
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of the intended interview. Wols^ having received 
a similar commission from his own master, issued a 
mandate, by which he r^ulated in the most authori* 
tative and peremptory manner, all the steps and mo- 
tions of the two monarchs, ttieir queens, their courts, 
and attendants of all kinds. 

The emperof Maximilian died at that time, Janu- 
ary 12tb, iSlp. The kings of France and Spain 
immediately declared themselves candidates for the 
imperial crown, and made respectively the most 
strenuous eiforts to obtain the majority of votes, by 
lavishing their money and promises among the elec- 
tors. The conferences for the election opened in 
June ; and on the 28th of tliat month the 
kjng of Spain was unanimously chosen and pro- 
<:Iaimed emperor by the name of Charles V. Francis, 
greatly mortified at this disappointment, was more 
convinced than ever of the necessity of cultivating 
the friendship of the king of England ; he continued 
accordingly to flatter the favourite, and paid with 
great punctuality all the sums due for the restitution 
of Toumay, and on other accounts. He also de- 
sired the uvour of Henry to stand god^ther to hts 
second son, which was readily complied with. In a 
word, the two kings, to express their mutual eager- 
ness for their interview, which had been postponed 
to ihp neit year on account of the death of Maxi- 
milian, agreed not to shave their beards till they had 
seen one another. The new emperor, alarmed at 
(his intelligence, endeavoured to prevent, by his am- 
bassador, the meeting of Henry with Francis ; but 
their engagements to it, he was told, were too strong 
and too public to be violated. In the mean time \iq 
was assured that nothing hostile to him was intended* 
and that the king would have no objection to an in-* 
terview with him on a proper occauon. 
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Ann. 1530. 

Charles, still uneasy about the impending interview 
of the kings of France and England, resolved to 
pay a visit to Henry in his passage from Spain tq 
Germany ; and did not neglect to secure a laTour- 
able reception, by transmitting tp Wolsey a solemn 
promise, that he would engage the pope to granf 
him the administration of the bishopric of Badajos, 
in Castile, worth five thousand ducats a year, and a[ 
pension of two thousand ducats out of the bishopric 
of Placentia ; and this promise was punctually per- 
formed. 

The emppror arrived off Dover, May 26th. A^ 
soon as this news reached Henry, he sent the car- 
dinal to receive him in the castle of Dover, wher^ 
he went to see him next morning. Besides ^e 
marks of regard and friendship which Charles gave 
to Henry, he strove by flattery, promises, and pre- 
sents to gain on the vanity, ambition, and ayarice of 
the cardinal, and persuaded him that he couW de- 
pend on his interest for obtaining the papacy ; and 
as that was the only point of elevation beyond hi«f 
d fix^ his ambitious eyes oi| 
i; ppjw, ^*o X. was younger 
caching this dignity through 
:e of the emperor, he secreUy 
monarch's interests. 
After conferring some time on business at Dover, 
Heory ccHiducted die emperor tP Canterbury, where( 
he introduced him to the queen. Henry spent twq 
days thither in banqueting and diversions ; and the 
day of his departure. May 30th, Henry went over 
to Calais, with his queen apd the whole court. Af- 
ttfr having spent there threp days, to complete his. 
preparations for the approaching interview, he pro:^ 
ceeded to Guisnes, a small town near the frontiers. 
Francis, equally attended by his whole court;, came 
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-to Ardre9> a few miles distant, and the two mo- 
narchs met for'the first time in the fieldB, at a placfe 
situated between these two towns, but still within 
the English palo. The nobility of both nations here 
displayed their magnificence with such emulation 
and profuse expence, that the place of interview wa^ 
erer since named thejleld of me cloth of gold. 

The two monarehfi, after saluting one another ia 
the most cordial manner, retired into a tent richly 
ornamented, which had been erected on purpose, 
and held a secret conference together. Houy, pro* 
posing some amendments on tne articles of their 
fonner alliance, began to read the treaty, and stop- 
ped a moment at these first words, /, Henry, king; 
he then subjoined only the words, cf England, with- 
pot adding France^ the usual s^le of the English 
Dionarchs. Francis expressed by a smile that he had 
remarited the delicacy of this courtesy, and took 
9oon after an opportunity of paying a compliment to 
Henry of a more flattering n^ure. That generou* 
prince, too full of honour himself to be capable of 
distrusting others, was shocked at all the precau- 
^ons which attended his interviews ^ith the English 
monarch, and to break off this tedious ceremonial, 
grounded on sq many dishonourable implications, he . 
hue day took with him two gentlemen and a page, 
Jmd rode directly into Guisnes, calling aloud to the 
enrpriaed guards. You are aUtny prisoners : carry 
mc to your master, Henry was no less astoni^ed at 
^ appearance of Francis ; and taking him in his 
arms, ** My brother," said he, " you have here 
^ pl^ed me the most agreeable trick in the world, 
" and have shewed me the full confidence I niay 
f* place in you; t surrender myself your prisoner 
^ from this moment." He took froni his neck a 
Collar of pearls worth fifteen thousand angels, (near- 
ly eight Oiousand six hundred pounds of the present 
pcmey,) and pnttiog it around Francis's, bagged trim 
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to wear it iot the sake of his prisoner. Francis 
agreed, but on condition that Henry should wear a 
bracelet of which he made him a present, and which 
was double in value to the collar. The king went 
next day to Ardres without guards, and confidence 
being thus fully eEtablished between the monarchs, 
they employed the rest of their time entirely in festi- 
vals and tournaments. As they were both the most 
comely personages of their age, and the most ex* 
pert in every military exercise, they carried away 
the prize at all trials in those rough and dangerous 
pastimes, and many renowned knights were over- 
thrown by theirvigour and dexterity. Henry feasted 
the French monarch in a spacious house of wood 
and canvass, which had been framed in London, 
and erected for the purpose. Over its great gate- 
way was the figure of an English archer, armed with 
a bow and arrows, and this motto embroidered .be- 
low it, — ctU adkeereo prieest ; lie prevails wkorji IfOr 
vour ; alluding to his own situation as holding in 
his hands the balance of power among the potentates 
of Europe. 

Henry and his court returned to Calais June 25th, 
and set out a fortnight after with a splendid retinue 
to pay a visit to the emperor at Gravelines. Charles 
received him with great demonstrations of cordiality 
and gratitude, and gave orders to entertain all the 
English in the most friendly and hospitable manner, 
to obliterate any impressions that might have been 
made upon them in favour of the French at the late 
interview. Henry returned next day to Calais, ac« 
companied by the emperor, his aunt Margaret, and 
the imperial court Three days were spent thither 
in a continual round of banqueting, bails, masque- . 
radeSi and other diversions, during which Charles 
endeavoured with so niuch art and assiduity to gain 
the &vour of Wolsey, and consequently of Henry, 
that he succeeded, and their professions of iitviolabl^ 
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Iriendship to his rival were nearly forgottoi. On the 
departure of ihe emperor, Henry returned to Eng- 
land, after having squandered- in a short time iio- 
mense sums of money to no purpose. 

Ann. 1521. 

' Tlie enormous expencc of Henry's late joum^ to 
fVance had been at home an occasion for the mur- 
murs of the people and for the jealousy of the 
nobles. Among these Edward Stafford, duke of 
Buckingham, the son of htm who lost his life in the 
reign of Richard III., was the foremost to complain, 
and treat Ih&cardinars pride and profusion with just 
contempt. Wolsey was apprised of it by his in- 
formers, and wanted only to gratify lus revenge, .an 
opportunity'which was soon a^r offered by the indis- 
cretion of Stafford ; that nobleman, full of levity ' 
and rash projects, was dso infatuated with judicial 
asti^logy, and entertained a commerce with the im- 
postor Hopkins, a Carthusian friar, who encouraged 
him in the notion of ius mounting one day the thrcuie 
of England, though he had no other cl^.to it than 
that of being descended by a female from the duke 
of Glocester, youngest son of fxjward III. He bad 
been so unguarded as to let fall some expresBtons, 
implying that he thought himself best entitled to the 
crown in case the king should die without issue. To 

firomote his views he had endeavoured to gain popu- 
arity by railing at the king's ministers, and repro- 
bating every measure .of government ; he had la- 
boured to increase the number of his retainers, and 
to corrupt the king's servants by bribes. He had 
not even abstained from threats against the king's 
life. He was brought to a trial, and the duke of 
Norfolk, whose son had - married Buckingham's 
daughter, was created lord steward, in order to pre- 
side at this solemn procedure. The jury consisted 
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of a doke, a marquis, aeren earls, and twelve baroost 
and th^ uiiaoimously found Buckingham guUtr rf 
h^ treaaoD. Th^r verdict was soon after carrted 
into execution. The office of constable, which 
Buckingham inherited from the Bohuns, ewls of 
Hereford, ^asforfeitedj and was never after revived 
in England* 

A war Was now become unavcudable between 
Chariea V. and Francis I., on account of the laUef 
having encouraged Ifenrf d'Albret^ the expelled 
king of Navarre, to raise a body df troc^ in Francct* 
for the recovery of his kingdom, which Charles was 
bound by treaty to restore, but refused. He had 
also permitted the earl of Fleuranges to raise a small 
army for the asastauce of his faUier the prince of 
Sedan, who had been iiyared by the emperor, end 
had sent him a deliaiice. Henry being requested by 
Charles to interpose according to the treaty of 1 6 1 8, 
sent an ambassador to admonish Francis to desist 
from giving aid to the emperor's enemies. Frascis 
complied with this adooonition, and commanded 
Fleuranges to disband bis troops. But Charles seat 
a powerhil army to take vengeance, as he pretended, 
on the prince of Sedan, wtuch obliged Francis to 
arm, and the war commenced without any formal 
dedaratbn, leaving it difficult to determine who bad 
been the aggressor. It was kindled also in Italy be> 
tween these two princes by the duplicity or rather trea- 
chery of the pope, who secretly concluded at once a 
treaty with FVancis, for the conquest of tbe Ungdum 
of Naples from the vmperOT, aiid another wim the 
emperor for the conquest of the dukedom of MUaa 
from the Ftrench, and immediately commenced • 
war for that purpose. The mediation of H&uj 
offered at this juncture to these powerfol rivals 
being accepted, he constituted Wolsty his plenipo- 
tentiaiy, with the most ample powers. Ihe ae- 
gociations were appointed to be at Calais. 
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, Before settirir out for this impcntint nusuon^ 
"^oisey recema two very remarkable bulls. Hs 
flignity df I^ate d latere, had been continued to 
him 1^7 serend bdlls, each granting it for two years. 
That which he received at this time for the same 
pvrpose, indoded the eitraordiDflry powers of mak- 
ing fifty counts palatines, fitly knights, fifty chap- 
haOB, and fifty notaries ; of legitimating bastards, 
ind conferring the degree of doctor in divinity, law^ 
and medicine By another bull authority was given 
faun to grant licence to such as he thought proper 
to read the works of that pestilent heretic Martin 
LuAcTj especially to those who desired to read them 
witk a deagn to vrrite against them. This alluded td 
a KcAitation whidi the king himself was now writing, 
■s will be hereafkr roenticHied. The Lutheran- 
inn has made too niudi noise in the world, and too 
many proselites, not to make it netiessary to givd 
iiere a concife account of the evigin and progress, 
as well as of the principal tenete of that heresy. 

The pofje, Leo X.^ havmg cKhaosted his treasary, 
was (AGged to etnploy every scberae which might 
prodaee the mmeVfae wanted to support his projects 
flod Hbetalitiet. 1^ sale of indulgences was sug- 
gested to him as having been often very productive 
m the Chnatian worid. TTiere is no doubt that Leo 
iras fcdly conscious how degrading it was for a pontiff 
of las high character and genius to prxmiote such 
vile and ridiculous practices ; but as no other mesns 
were offered to {^ocure him inoney, he pablithed 
tbesale ofa general indnlgnacein 1517> Theseve- 
7id branches of it were -openly given away to par- 
ticnlar persons^ who were entided to levy the impo- 
sHiod, and who^ to enhance the revenue, formed it 
out to Mverol contractors. That of Saxony and the 
ooBDtrics bordering on the Baltic, had been firmed 
out to one Arcembcddi, a Genoese, once a mercham, 
now a bishop, who expecting no extraordinary sue- 
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cess from the ordiiiai7 methods of collecticm, did 
not apply to the Austin friars, who had been usually 
employwl in Saxony to preadi and sell the indul- 
gences, and had derived from this trust both con- 
»deration and profit. Arcemboldi gave this occa- 
pation to the Dominicans. Martin Luther, aa 
Austin friar, professor in the university of Wertem- 
berg, resenting the affront put upon his order, b^an, 
in 1518, to preach against these abuses in the sale 
of indulgences, and being provoked by opposition, 
he proceeded evai to deciy indulgences. Thence 
he was carried by the heat of dispute to question the 
authority of the p(^>e. Stilly as he enlarged his 
reading, in order to support these tenets, he pre- 
. tended to have discovered some new abuse or error 
-in the church of Rome, and finding his opinion 
greedily hearkened to, he promulgated them by.writ- 
ing, discourse, sermon, and conferences, which in- 
creased daily the number of his disciples. Thedector 
of Saxony, favourable to Luther's doctrine, pro- 
tected him ag^nst the papal jurisdiction ; the re- 
public £>f Zurich even reformed their church accord- 
ing to the new model ; many sovereigns in Germany, 
and the Imperial diet itself, shewed afavDurable dis- 
position towards it 

The rumour of. these innovations soon reached 
England, and as the principles of Luther very little 
.differed from those of Wicklifie, the jiew doctrines 

g lined many partizans among the laity of .all ranks, 
ut Henry, who professed a strict attachmentto the 
court of Rome, had, besides, a particular prejudice 
^[ainst Luther, who, . in his writings, spoke with 
contempt of Thomas Aquinas, the king's favourite 
author: he therefore opposed to the, Lutheran tenets 
all the influence which his extensive and alinDstarbi>- 
.trary authority conferred" upon him. He even.vnote 
a whole book in Latin against Luther, with this title : 
De septem sacramentiSy contra Martinum Luthentm 
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iuresiarchoji, per iUiistrissimum principem Henricum 
VIII., 8tc. - A copy of this book, beautifully writ- 
ten and degantly bound, was presented by the king's 
ambassador at Rome to the pope in full consistory, 
and received with great testimony of gratitude and 
admiration. His holiness, to encourage this power* 
ful champion in his cause, conferred on him the title 
of Defender <^the Faith, an a])pellation still retained 
by the kings of England. This bull, subscribed by 
twenty-seven cardinals, was accompanied by a letter 
tram the pope, which exhibits a disgusting specimen 
of the ffroflsest 6attery. 

Wusey and the ambassadors of the emperor and 
the king of France met at Calais in the beginning of 
August, and the conferences for a treaty of peace 
were held in his presence as mediator. The emi>eror, 
who, relying on the assistance of Henry, did . not 
realty wish for peace> had directed his ambassador 
to make dema^ids, at which the French plenipoten- 
tiaries were greatly provoked { the cardinal also af- 
fected to be displeased at them, and said with much 
teeming candour, that he would take a journey to 
&iiges where the emperor then resided, as he hoped 
that in a personal conference with his mqesty, he 
should prevail upon him to accept of more moderate 
terms. The French plenipotentiaries strongly re- 
nKniatrated against the deviation from the strict im- 
partiality which it became a mediator to observe, 
and threatened to retire. But the Cardinal told 
than, that if they departed before his return from 
Bruges be would declare them the aggressors in the 
war, and enemies to the king of England. They 
were thus constriuned to await his return. 

The emperor met Wolsey a mile out of Bruges^ 
«^re he conducted him in a kind of triumph, with 
the most flattering marks of r^pect. He continued 
thirteen days at the imperial court, and had with the 
empenH* and his ministers frequent conferences, the 
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object of which, far from being>a treaty of peace be- 
tween the emperor and the king of France, was a 
treaty of confederacy between the pope, the emperor, 
and the king of England, against Francis I. The 
preliminaries were then settled to be ratified within 
three months, and kept a profound secret during the 
internal. 

This treacherous scheme being concluded, the 
cardinal repaired to Calais, and resumed the con- 
ferences for peace, which he well knew would be un- 
successful. That something, however, might be 
done at this famous congress, Wolsey produced a 
.preliminary treaty prepared by himself, to which the 
plenipotentiaries of both the belligerent powers con- 
sented. By this treaty it was stipulated, 1. "Diat 
no disturbance sTiould be given to any fishermen. 
2. That no ships of any nation should be taken near 
the coasts, or in the bays, ports, find rivers of Eng- 
land. 3. lliat satisfaction should be given for lany 
English ships that had been taken. 4. That cou- 
riers should be permitted to pass nnraolested be- 
tween the Imperial and French courts and Calais. 
5. That when the congress broke up, all the mem- 
bers of it, with their retinues, should be permitted 
to return home in safety. Wolsey having detained 
the French plenipotentiaries at Calais as long as he 
could, the congress at last broke up, after it had 
continued more than three months to very Kttle 
purpose. 

A short time after, having received the king's book 
against Luther, Leo X. died, December 2d, in the 
forty-fourth year of his age, and the Qth of his pon- 
tificate. He was, to the great disappointment dS 
Wolsey, succeeded by Adrian, a Fleming, who had 
been tutor to the emperor Charles. 
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The emperor, who knew and dreaded the hauffhfy 
and vindictive character of Wolsey, was soliditous 
to repair the breach made to their friendship bjr the 
election of Adrian. He paid accordingly another 
visit to England, and besides flattering the vanity of 
the king and his minister, he renewed to the latter 
-all the promises he had made him of seconding his 
preten»ons to the papal throne. As Adrian's great 
age and infirmities promised a speedy vacancy, 
Wolsey dissembled his resentment The emperor 
agreed to indemnify both the king and the candinal 
for the revenue which they would lose by a breach 
with France, and granted to the latter an additional 
pension of nine thousand crowns of gold of the sun 
during his life. Charles, the more to ingratiate him- 
self with the English nation, gave to Surrey, admi- 
ral of England, a commission for being admiral of 
the Imperial navy, and he himsdf was installed 
knight of the garter. After a stay of six weeks in 
En^and, he embarked for Spain. Ilie two mo- 
naiww had spent their time in feasting, hunting, 
and other diversions, while their ministers were 
framing the articles that had been agreed upon at 
Bruges into a definitive treaty, which was signed and 
ratified June 1 pth. By the first six articles all the 
conditions ofthe emperor's marriage with theprincess 
Mary were settled, both parties binding themselves 
not to prevent its celebration under a penalty of 
four hundred thousand crowns. The otlier fifteen 
articles fixed the plan of the military operations in 
the war against France. By the thirteenth, it was 
itipulated, ^t both princes appearing bifore the 
■Cardinal of York as judge, in what place fie shall 
choose t sliaU volimtarily submit to kis jurisdiction as 
Jegate ; and eon/esiing themselves to be botmd to 'ob- 
p2 
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serve this treafjf, shall require the legate to pronounce 
the sentence ofeavormnwucation against them, if they 
violate the articks thereof; a remarkable stipulation, 
which gives an exact idea of the power and influence 
of the cardioal at that time. 

Though war had not been declared, hostilities had 
already began between France and England. The 
English merchants complained loudly that manyof 
their ships had been taken by the French. The 
English had made reprisals, and Henry had com* 
tnanded all the French and Scots in J^ndon to be 
apprehended and imprisoned. He had also instract- 
ed his ambassador in France to demand satisfaction 
for all the injuries that had been done to his sub- 
jects, and to propose a truce for two years between 
fVaocis and the emperor; and in case of a refusal, 
to denounce war by a herald who had been sent for 
that purpose. Such was the state of affairs' iXrhen the 
«mperor arrived in England ; and before he went 
' over to SpEuo the war had been denounced by the 
English ambassador, according to his instructions. 

The earl of Surrey, lord hiSi admiral of England 
and Spain, who had sailed with thirty ships ten days 
before tlw emperor, to scour the channel, and se- 
cure a free passage to his majesty, having perfttmed 
that service, sailed to Morlaix, a rich town in 
Britanny, which he took and pluriderad. Afler this 
be made several descents upcm the coasts, collected 
much booty, and brought his fleet back to England 
July 2IsL 

Henry's interviews and splendid entertunments 
with the emperor and the king of France, had al- 
most emptied his treasury. He and his favourite did 
not choose, however, to apply to the only regular 
means in England of supplying the wants of govern- 
ment, but had recourse to loans and benevolences, 
expedients as unpt^ular as illegal, and seldom etfec- 
lual. With the sums thus collected two armies were 
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raised, onQ against the Scots and the other against 
the French. The latter, composed of sixteen thou- 
sand men, landed at Calais about the middle of 
August, and bein^ soon ailer joined by a body of 
German and Spanish troops, entered Picardy, deso- 
lated the open countrj', plundering or burning the 
houses of the peasants, and the castles of the no- 
blesse. The only military operation in which they 
. iei^ged was the ^ege of Hesdin, which Surrey was 
obliged to raise and put his troops into winter quar- 
fers about the end of October. He then returned to 
England, where he was promoted to the office of 
lord high treasurer, on the resignation of his father, 
the duke of Norfolk. Thus he was the first English 
subject entrusted at the same time with the custody 
pf the treasures, and the command of the forces of 
tbe kingdom by sea and by land. - 

The allies were more successful in Italy. Lautree, 
who cotnmanded the French, lost near Milan a great 
battle, which was followed by the loss of Genoa t 
the castle of Creniona was tbe only fortress in Italy 
which remained in the hands of the French. 

Arm. 1523. 
Themoney raised by the late loans and benevolences 
being quite insufficient to support the war against 
France and Scotland, intowhich the cardinal had wan- 
tonly plunged his countrj', he was reduced to the ne- 
cessity of advising the king to call a parliament, wliich 
met at the Black Friars April 1 6th. The bishop of 
London, instead of the cardinal, opened the sessioa 
with a speech, in which he praised the king, who was 
{H^sent, in the most fUttenng strains, and told the 
two houses that they were called to reform the im- 
perfections of the common law, to correct ernmeous 
judgments, and to make good statutes ; but he said 
Qot ope word of a supply, though it was in reality 
the only reason of their being called. Sir Thoinas 
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More was chosen speaker of ttie house of commons, 
and in his speech to the king, was more lavish of 
flattery than the bishop had been. 

The demand of a supply wps soon after introduced 
in a Tery preposterous manner. The cardinal pro* 
posed to make it in person in the house of commons, 
which occasioned a long debate in that house> 
vhether he should be admitted or not, and in what 
manner. At length the speaker persuaded the housd 
to admit him with all his train and pomp. He en-" 
lered according!)' in great state, attended by a train 
of prelates and noblemen, and after a long harangue 
against the king of France and the regent of Scot, 
land, he declared that the enpences of the war against 
them had been calculated, and amounted to eight 
hundred thousand pounds, which he desired them 
to raise by granting the king a fifth of all rents and 
moveabfes^ to be paid in four years. When he had 
iini;shed this harangue a profound Silence ensued, 
which offended him not a little, and for which the 
speaker found no other apology than to say, iftai 
they were abashed at the sight of so noble a person' 
age, •aihich -sias enough to ■amaze the msest and most 
learned men of the hingdma. The cardinal then re- 
tired very much displeased, and a warm debate im- 
ihediately took place about the subsidy. The cour- 
tiers advanced many plausible arguments to induce 
the house to comply with the demand, but without 
success. 

Ihe king was enraged at this opposition ; it is 
even reported, that he sent for Edward Montague, 
one of the members, who had a considerable influ- 
ence on the house, and he being introduced to Henry, 
was addressed by his majesty in these words,—'* Ho! 
Man ! iviU (Iter) not siifft-r my hill to pass .'"—and 
then, laying his hand on Montague's head, who was 
then on his knees before him, — " Get my bill passed 
^ to-morru'd;, or else to-t)wrrow this head (^'i/ottr9 
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jAoB be (^' This cavalier manner of Heiiry sue-' 
ceeded, for next day the bill passed. COjUins'» 
British Peerage^ Grove's Life qf' IVolsetf.) 

The cardinal, anxious about the issue of this 
af&ir, went to tlie houae of commons a secoad time, 
to reason, as he said, with those who opposed the. 
king's demands. The speaker told him, that they 
would hear his grace with great humility, but, by 
the rules of the houae, they could only reason among> 
themselves. The cardinal then made another long 
^Mech, to prove that the kingdom was so rich 
and flourisbing, that the deoianded subsidy might 
be easily raised, and then retired. This speech 
rather irritated Uian convinced the opposition. The 
speaker, however, by the most earnest entreaties, pre- 
vailed on tbe house to pats the bill with some slight 
ameadmeiits. Henry and his minister were sa 
much disgusted at the opposition they had met 
with on tfaia occasion, that no parliament was cdled 
for sevoi years, the same interval which had elapsed 
between the two last sessions. 

The clergy were exempted from the above sub- 
sidy, because they had already assessed themselvea 
in a oxiVQcatioi] at a much higher rate. 
.. Wolsey, still continuing in high favour, and re-> 
ceiving from his master frequent additions of powec 
and riches, experienced this year a new disappoint- 
ment in his aspiring views. The pope Adrian died, 
and Julio de Medicis was elected in his place by the 
concurrence of the imperial party, and took the name 
of Clement VII, The cardinal highly resented thi$ 
injury, which could not leave him the least doubt 
of the insincerity of the emperor, and how little he 
was to depend on his promises. He began thence-* 
forth to estrange himself from Charles's interests, 
and to pave the way for. a reconciliation between 
bis master and the French king. Meanwhile he 
(arefully concealed his disgust, and ailt^r.congratu-r 
■3 ' 
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lating the new pope on his promotion, be appHed 
ioT a continuation of the I^antine powo?, which the 
two fonner popes had conferred on him. Clement,' 
aware of the importance of ingratiating himself with 
the minister, granted him a commission for life} 
and by this unusual concession, he in a manner 
transferred to him the whole papal authority in 
England. The first use Wcdsey made of it, was to 
erect two colleges, one at Oxford, another at Ips- 
wich, the place of his nativity. He sought all over 
Europe for learned men to supply the diairs of thew 
colleges ; and provided for their endowments by sup* 
pressing some smaller monasteries, the monks of 
which were distributed into oUicr convents. 

Henry, desiring that Francis should undertake his 
Italian expedition, did not openly threaten Hcardy 
till the end of Aagust, when the English army, com- 
manded by the duke of Suffolk, advanced to Mont- 
didier, which they besieged and took by capitulation. 
Meeting with no opposition, they proceeded to the 
river Oise, within eleven leagues of Paris, till the 
duke of Vendome, hastening with some forces to 
meet them,tbey thought it prudent to retreat. Mont- 
didier was abandoned, and the English and Fleming 
retired into their respective countries without effect* 
jng any thing. 

Amu 1524. 

The two late invasions of Kcardy had been so ex<- 
pensive and unsuccessful, that nothing of that kind 
was attempted this year ; and the whole campaign 
in those parts exhibited only a few skirmishes M- 
tween the garrisons in the E^jlish pde, and those 
on the frontiers of France. Tne military operations 
in Italy and the south of France, were more impor- 
tant The Spanish army invested Fontarabia, which 
surrendered throu^ the treacheiy of the govemn^ 
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after one month's siege, when the fortificatioiu 
were entire, and the garrison in want of nothiiig.- 
Charies, dake of Bourbon, prince of the blood, ereat 
chamberiain and constable of France, who bad r&-' 
volted against Francis, and joined the imperial array, 
proposed to invade Provence this year. The em- 
peror and the king of England approved this plan, 
and engaged both to pay the duke's army during the 
campaign, »id to invade at the same time Lai^e-' 
doc and Picardy. The duke of Bourbon entered 
Provence with his army, July Sd, and met with little 
or- no <H)poati<Hi in his way to Marseilles, which hs 
bended. But mother the emperor nor the king of 
EngUnd invaded France, which permitted Francis 
to collect all his forces against the duke of Bourbon, 
who was obliged to raise the siege, and retire with, 
great precipiutioo into Italy. 

The inaction of the emperor, during this cam- 
pwen, may be ascribed to his want of money ; but 
It IS evident from Henry's neglecting to invade Vi' 
eardy, according to his engagement, that his animo^ 
sity ^;ainst Francis and his attachment to the em- 
peror began to abate ; which is further evinced from 
IBS demanding immetfiate payment of the money 
Cbarles had borrowed when in England, and of the 
great sums due by the treaty of Windsor, at a time 
when he knew he could not pay them. It is more 
than probable that this chuige in Heniy's disposi- 
tion, was principally owing to the resentment and 
»TtSa\ insinuations of WcSsey. But whatever was 
tiie cauae of this change^ the ^wcts of it were too 
coimncuous to escape the notice «ther of Charles 
or Frands. The latter derived from them great 
hopes of a reconciliation with Henry ; and to pro< 
mote it, sent to London a private agent, v^o was 
well lecetred by the cardinal, vrith whom he had se- 
yaral secret interviewa^ The pope, being informed 
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of it bjrliBresidiint, btoteoed to cdnckude a secret 
treaty of pbsce with the kiog of Fraoce* 
. Fnobb irtiglit now have enjoyed, in safety, the. 
glory ol refxilsing alt his enemies, in every atteiofA 
they bad nisde ibr invading his kiDgdom, and would 
hare preeerved himeelf and bis sol^ecte from masy 
drsadfnl cakmities, bad be given i^ his favourite 
plan agEdiBt Italy. But findii^ himself at the head. 
of a gSlant army, he conld nut resist the inclination 
of ondertakiDg the recovery of the duchy of Milan, 
on tvhich he had set his heart. Having appotDte^ 
his mother regoit df the kingdom, he set out at the. 
head of bis anny> and procttded with so much dili- 
gence, that a column 6f his troops entered Milan, 
at one gate, at the unne time that the duke of Bour- 
bon enCftted it at another. The duke having rein- 
forced the garrison, retwed to Lodi with the diat- 
tered remains of his army. If Franots had pursued 
them, they nniGt either have surrendered or evacua- 
ted the country, and the Milanese would have beea 
conquered almost without bloodshed. Bat bis fa- 
vourite Boniuet advised the siege of Favia, which 
was formed in November, and poshed with great 
vigour; on finding, however, a more obstinate re-> 
sistaiice then he expected, he converted the a£g9 
into a blockade about the end of lius ytnr. 

Anno lASS. 

In the beginning of this year, Fraocis had the 
imprudence of sendujg out, from. the bkn^iade of 
I^via, two large detadiments of nearly ^x. thousand 
men each, one to invade Naple«> and the other to 
attempt the recovery of Genoa. His army was fur- 
ther weakened by the unexpected departure of aix 
thousand Grisons into their own country, axtd by 
some other accidents. This, circumstanse. te.'ivisA 
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llie coumge of his enemies ; they eneited themselrei 
with great sGtirity in eollectine; troops from all (jaan 
ten. The dtfk.e of Bourbon, by pawniniif hia jewels, 
found means to levy twelve thousand LonsquenetSi 
in Germany, and conducted them inio Italy. When 
they thought thcmMlves Btrax^g etiough to take the 
field, they approached the French camp before Pa^ 
via, Febtudry Ttb, with the view of throwing a sup* 
ply of men and provisions into that place, and to ha> 
zard a battle, rather than sufPdr it to be taken before 
their face*. In the mean time, the best commandera 
ef the French army, conscious of the great inferi-' 
ority of their fdrces, earnestly entreated the king to 
raise the siege, and retire to Milan ; but, , a retreat 
was a manceuvre, which the impetuoDS cour^ and 
intrepidity of Francis did seldom allow him to con- 
sider, ami Ktill less to adopt. Admiral Bonivet, 
knowing the king's inclination, insisted on contiou-* 
ing the siege, which whs resolved. 

Very eariy in the morning of February 24th, the 
imperial army assaulted the French camp, forced 
their lines, snd obtained one of the most complete 
victories recorded in history. Francis, after fighting 
with heroic valour, and killing seven men with his 
own hand, was at last obliged to surrender himself 
prisoner. Almost thft whole army perished by the 
sword, or were drowned in tl>e river. The few who 
escaped with their lives, fell into the hands of the ■ 
enemy. It was after this disaetfous day, that Francis 
wrote to hia mbther that famous letter ctmtaining 
only these few words ; Madam, all is lost, except oar 
honour. 

It is curious to remark, that both the emperor end 
Henry affected, respectively, in this circumstance, a 
Show of sentiments so contraiy to' thoee they really 
^It, that one would say that they had changed parts 
with t>ne another. Charles, though inwardly transj 
ported with the most lively j^y, on an event so ad- 
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vantageous and unexpected, perused the dispatches 
with uie most perfect composure, lamented the hard 
&te o( his fellen rival, and moralized on the feagHxty 
of human power and greatness. Henry, whose wishes 
were evidtnitly in favour of Francis, on account of 
the disgusts which had lat^v taken place hetween 
Charles and himself, and still more between Charles 
^d Wolsey, was seemingly oveijogred on receiving 
this intelligence ; he ordered public rejpicings in 
London and other cities, and rode in great state tQ 
St. Paul's, where the cardinal said mass, assisted by 
eleven lusht^a ; afler which* Te Hewn was sung. 
Such dissimulation and hypocrisy, though recom- 
mended by deep politicians, and thdr momentary 
Cid bonOy though highly valued by the disciples of 
Machiavel, cannot be considered, in an impartial 
history* but as a shameful degradation of royal dig- 
nity. 

It was too soon evident, thst Charles felt nothing 
of that compassion which he had expressed for the 
great calamity which had be&Uen the unfortunate 
Francis. And, far from supporting the appearance 
. of moderati<m which he had at first assumed* he im- 
mediately changed his usual style to Henry, and in- 
stead of writing to him with his own hand* and sub^ 
scribing himself your ^clionate -ion and cousin £ 
he dictated his letters to a secretary* and subscribed 
himself Charles. 

As to Henry, upon the recent of France's sub* 
missive af^lications to him, Be again opened a cor- 
respondence with her, and besides assuring her of 
his friendship and protection* he exacted a promise 
that she never would consent to the dismembering 
of any province from the monarchy, for her son's 
ransom. He* however, .continued to dissemble with 
Charles* and put on the appearance of vigour and 
enterprise, hy dispatching Tonstal* bishop of L^n-^ 
dpti* to Msdrid, with pn^eals of a po^rfyl ipv^-* 
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Bidn or France. He required that the emperor 
should imntediately enter Guyenne^ at the head of 
ft great armyi in order to pQt him in posiession of 
that province ; and he renewed his demand for th» 
payment of the large sums of money which that 
pnnce had borrowed from him in his last visit in 
London. He knew that the emperor was in no con- 
'^tion of ftilfilling either of these demands, but he 
wanted an explicit rehisal, as a plausible pretext for 
breaking with him. 

Tonstal, on his arrival at Madrid, informed his 
master, that Charles, on his part, urged several com- 
plaints against Ei^and ; that, instead of expressing 
sn intentitm to espouse Mary when she should be 
of age, the emperor had hearkened to proposals for 
marrying his niece, Isabella, princess of Portugal t 
and that he had entered into a separate treaty with 
Francis, intending to reap alone all ^e advantages 
of his victory at Pavia. Soon after recdving this in- 
tdligence, Henry concluded his alliance wioi the re- 
gent of France, and engaged to procure her son his 
liberty on reasonable condiiions. The regent, in , 
another treaty, acknowledged the kingdom Henry's 
debtor for two millions of crowns, to be discharged 
in half yearly payments of fifty thousand uy>wds ; af- 
ter which, Henry was to receive, during life, a yearly 
pension of a hundred thousand crowns. A large 
present of a hundred thousand crowns was also made 
to Wolsey for his good ofHces, but covered under 
pretence of arrears due to liim for relinquishing the 
administration of Toumay. 
Henry, foreseang that this treaty might involve 
. him in a war with the ranperor, wanted to fill his trea- 
Miry, and resolved to make use of his prerogative 
alone for that purpose. Commissioners were ac- 
cordingly appointed in each county, to levy the sixth 
part of the goods of the laity, and the fourth of those 
^ the clergy. Alarmed at the universal resiatance 
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opposed to these conHnisMoners, tfie king issued * 
proclamation, recalling them immediately, and de- 
claring that he would have nothing from his loving' 
suhjects, but what they chose to give him asa free 
gift. New commissioners were then appointed tiff 
collect a benevolence ; but they met with as violent 
an opposition, which determined the king to recall 
them ; and the general indignation they had escited, 
fell upon the cardinal, who, it was well known, had 
the chief direction of this affair. 

Henry, in compliance with his treaty with the 
regent cm France, wrote a letter to the emperor mrti 
his own hand, entreating him to grant Francis his 
liberty on moderate aqd equitable terms. But little 
or no regard was paid to this application. The un- 
fortunate Francis had now remained many months 
in prison ; first in the strong castle of I^sighitonne, 
-near Cremon^^ and afterwards in the castle of Ma- 
drid. Though he panted for liberty, the conditions 
on which it was oflfered were such that he couid not 
accept without disgrace and ruin. Almost despair- 
ing of his deliverance, and Irritated beyond measure 
at the severity with which he was confined, the agi- 
tation of his spirits impaired his health, and threw 
Jiim into a fever which threatened his life. The 
emperor, who had not deigned to pay him the com- 
pliment of a single visit, was alarmed at this intelli- 
gence, visited -his royal prisoner several times, spoke 
to him in the most soolhing and affectionate man- 
ner, promi^ng-him a speedy deliverance on reason- 
able terms. But when he had recovered his healthj 
he found that his^ confineLnent was as strict as ever^ 
and all the pleasing •pru.'rpects of being restored to 
liberty vanished. At last, however, GharleS, over- 
powered by his cares, perplexities and fears, resolved 
to restore Francis to his liberty on the -hardest 
conditions he coald extort. They were such, 
kideedj that no reader of -humanity can peruse, with^ 
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oat execrating the grasping unprincdy spirft of 
Charles, who ccndd demand them, and pitying the 
nreakness and dtstvess of Ffaaois, who cotfid grant 
them. For t^ greater security of the parfonnatiee 
of tliis atrocious deed, Frands, at the moment he 
dwold he set at liberty, was to deliver to the empeFor 
his two eldest eqas as hostages. These princes were 
immediately sent to the p^ce appointed for thetr 
exchange with Franois, and all the regulatidns for 
at being settled, it took pJace in a Bbip, OKKri-ed m 
the middle of the river Bidaesoa, Mar<xi }6th, 152$, 
and was executed with so much rapidity that the 
king bad not sei opportpnity of nnbracing hi8<:hif- 
jdren. In the course of this year, Wolsey ga^'ehis 
pplace of i}ffinploncourt to the king, and buih 
WhitehaU. 

Arm. 1536. 

As soon as Francis landed in his owb terntortes 
he rode fall speed to Bayonne, and there wrote a 
letter b> Henry to inform him of his dc^herance, 
which he ascribed to his frientMy and generoos tn- 
-terposition, sending him at the same time his bond 
£)r the two nullions stipulated in the treaty with 
the regent This -letter was hardly written when 
the two Spaniih ambassadors, who attended Francis, 
were introduced, and prebsed him to ratify thetreaty 
signed at Madrid, Januaty i4th, agreeable to an 
artide of that treaty % but he refiieed to do it, under 
colour that he could contract no new engagements 
without the advice of hie council and the consent of 
his subjects : he told them that he would immediate- 
ly call the deputies of Burgundy to meet at Copiac, 
and desired them to attend there to receive his final 
ansn'er. These deputies mat at that place in June, 
and being introduced to the khig in presence ef the 
Spanish ambaeiadOTS, they d«clared with one voice, 
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that the king had no right to dUftietnber the mo-* 
narchy, by making a cession of Buiguady^ to which 
they never would give their consent, without which 
it could not be done. The Spanish ambassadors 
then insistedf that since the king would not or could 
not surrender Burgundy^ be sbouldj as he had bo- 
Jemnly sworn to do, return to his prison in Spain4 
No du'ect answer was returned to this requisition ; 
but a treaty, which had been concluded wtUi great 
secrecy between the Pope, the Venetians, the dtdcc 
of Muan, and the king of France, and to which the 
king of England was to be invited to accede as pn> 
tector of the league, was published in presence oT 
the Spanish ambassadors. This amounting to a 
declaration of war, they demanded passports and re 
turned to Spain. 

Though this league was evidently .formed against 
the emperor, it was agreed by one of the articles, 
tfiat he should be admitted into it as a party on con- 
dition that he approved of the arrangement stipulated 
therein respecting Italy, that he would desist itortt 
his demand of Burgundy, and consent to restore the 
children of France for a reasonable ransom. 

Frapcis, conscious that his conduct in this circum- 
stance needed an apology, sent a vindication of it 
to all the courts in Europe. It was drawn with 
great art and eloquence by chancellor Duprat, and 
terminated by declaring that Francis was willing to 
give a large sum of money in lieu of Burgundy and 
for the recovery of his children. To this apology 
the emperor published a severe and passionate 
answer, and both princes prepared for supporting 
their arguments by the ultnna ratio region. 

Meanwhile the two monarchs of France and 
England concluded a treaty of mutual obligation, . 
August 8tb, in which Francis engaged not to make 
any treaty with the emperor for uie recovery of 
his wms, without iacluding the kii% ofEogMnd, 
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and secaring the payment of his debt ; and Henrjr 
engaged not to make any treaty with the emperor 
for the payment of his debt, without the sanction 
of the king c^ France, and procuring the deliver- 
ance of his sons ibr a ransom of one million of 
crowns of gold. 

Ann. 1527. 

llie duke of Bourbon having got possession of 
the whole Milanese of which the em|>eror had in- 
tended to grant him the investiture, found himself 
at the head of a formidable army, which he had no • 
means to support, as Charles, destitute as usual of 
money, could not remit any pay to the troops. In 
order to prevent those mutinies which were ready to 
break out among the soldiers, and which their af- 
fection alone for the duke had hitherto restrained, 
he was obliged to lead them to Rome, and promised 
to enrich them by the plunder of that opulent city. 
Eariy in the morning, May 6th, the army approached 
the walls under the cover of a thick fog. Bourbon 
was killed as he was planting a scaling ladder ; but 
his soldiers rather enraged than discouraged by his 
death, mounted to the assault with fur)', and enter- 
hig the city sword in hand, exercised all those 
brutalities which may be expected from ferocity 
excited by resistance. The unrestrained massacre 
and pillage which continued for several days, were 
the least calamities to which the unhappy Romans 
were exposed. The pope and cardinals fled to the 
castle of St. Ange, but were soon reduced to the 
neces^ty of capitulating on the hardest terms. The 
pope engaged to surrender all the places of strength 
in his dominions, to pay four hundred thousand 
ducats to the besieging army, and to remain a 
prisoner tilt all this was performed, and the empe< 
ror's pleasure was known. 

VOL. II. o 
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The emperor with his usual hypocriay affected the 
greatest surpnee and sorrow on the occadon : he 
put himself and alt his court into the deepest mourn- 
ing, forbad the intended racings for the birth of 
his son, and commanded prayers in all the churches 
of Spain for the deliverance of his holiness, which 
he might have effected immediately with a single 
word. 

A few days before the catastrophe at Rome, 
Henry end Francis had concluded a treaty^ Aprit 
30th, in which they had agreed to send ambassadoi^ 
to Charles, requiring him to accept of two millions of 
crowns as the ransom of the French princes, and to 
l^ay the money borrowed from Henry. In case of 
refusal, the ambassadors, attended by heralds, were 
ordered to denounce war against him ; oA it was 
agreed that this war should be prosecuted in the 
Low Countries. But on receiving jntelUeence of 
Bourbon's enterprise, the monarchs determined by a 
new treaty to cany theKarintoltaly forrCBloringthe 
pope to liberty. Wolsey himself crossed the sea to 
concert personally with Francis measures for that 
purpose. Francis made a journey as far as Amiens 
to meet him, and it was here stipulated that the 
duke of Orleans.Francis's second son, should espouse 
the princess Maiy of England; and as the emperor 
seemed to be taking some steps towards assembUng 
a general council, the two monarchs agreed not to 
acknowledge it ; but, during the interval of ihe pope's 
captivity, to govern the churches in tlieir respective 
dominions by their own authority. This determin- 
ation raised Wolsey to the zenith of his greatness 
by investing him with all the power of the papacy. 
Having thus obtained the authority, though not the 
name of pope, he ruled the church with the most 
despotic sway, and encroached on the most andis- 

Euted rights of the other bishops as well as of ths 
lity. He established in his own bouse, a court for 
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all testamentary matters, which almost annihilated 
both the business and the emolument of the prero- 
gative court of the archbishop of Canterbury. 

The more to cement the union between Henry 
and Francis, a new treatjrwas concluded at London, 
September I8th, in which Henry agreed finally to 
renounce all claims to the crown of France, and 'as 
a return for this conceSBiou, Francis bound him- 
self and his successors to pay for ever fifty crowns 
a year to Henry and his successors ; and that greater 
solemnity mi^t fae given to this treaty, it was 
a^eed that the parliaments and great nobiUty of 
both kingdoms should give th&r assent to it. This 
cordial union did not better dispose the emperor to 
agree with the terms insisted on by the allies. He 
saw plainly that they were not proposed from any 
expectation that they would be accepted, but only to 
jwocure a pretence for declaring war against him if 
they were rgected. He replied therefore with great 
calmness to the plenipotentiaries, tliat the matter 
was of a great importance, that he would deliberate 
upon it with his council, and then return an answer. 
In fk second audience, he acquainted them, that he 
bad resolved to communicate his sentiments on their 
demands to his dear uncle by his ambassador at 
London, and begged them to wait' with patience 
till he got a return from thence, and then they 
should receive his final answer. By this means he 
prevented an immediate declaration of war, for which 
he. was not prepared. 

In the mean time, Charles, sensible that the ac- 
tivity of the pope indisposed die whole Christendom, 
and furnished the kings of France and England with 
a plausible pretence of declaring war against him, 
determined to set him at liberty, and sent orders to 
his minister at Rome to extort from his holiness on 
that occasion as much money and as advantageous 
CQad^tio.iM .9» possiUe. Three hundred and fifty 
o3 
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thousand crown's, to be paid, one hundred thousartd 
immediately, another one hundred thousand in a 
fortnight, and one hundred and fifty thousand in 
three months ; a grant to the emperor of a crusado 
in all the pope's dominions; the tenth of all ecclesi- 
astical revenues in Spain ; certain cardinals as hos- 
tages ; and certain strong towns as a security foi* 
the performance of the treaty, were the conditions 
proposed to, and accepted by, the unfortunate 
Clement. He paid the first moiety of the money, 
delivered the hostages and towns, and was to have 
been set at liberty December 10th, but dreading 
that he would be detained on some pretence or other, 
he made his escape in disguise the CTening before, 
and took shelter in Orvieto. From thence he im- 
mediately wrote to the king and to cardinal Wolscy, 
acknowledging that he owed his liberty to their power- 
ful interposition, expressing the most lively gratitude, 
and imploring the continuance of their protection. 
Henry considered this circumstance as the most fa- 
vourable that could occur, to bring to execution the 
secret resolution he had formed four yeafs ago, to 
procure a divorce, if possible,' from his queen, 
Catherine of Spain, the emperor's atint. 

There had never been any doubt that Henry's 
marriage with his brother's widow was incestuous, 
and formally forbidden as sach by the prohibitions 
contained in Leviticus. Tlie only difficulty was to 
decide if such an illegality could be covered or not 
by a dispensation from the pope,adifficulty which oc- 
curred again on the qoestion of the intend^ divorce, 
the consequences of which have been too important 
not to state its principal circumstances with as much 
accuracy as poislble. 

Henry VII., who, prompted by ambitious mo- 
tives, had promoted the contract of this uncommon 
marriage, was so conscious of its illegality that he 
persuaded his son to pix)test against it on the tmJ 
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day he was fourteen years of age ; and on Iiis death- 
bed he charged hiin with great earnestness never to 
celebrate that marriage. Wlien the question was 
debated in council after the death of Henry VII., 
Warham, the learned aichbishop of Canterbury, 
concurred loudly in the same opinion, and sup- 
ported it by unanswerable arguments. Though 
Henry's amorous disposition, the persuasion of his 
counsellors, and the charms of the princess, made 
him disregard the admonitions of his dying father, 
and tlie strong declarations of the primate, they had 
undoubtedly made upon his mind an impression 
which could not be quite forgotten, and would be 
easily revived. As long as the queen, who was six 
years older than him, retained her beauty, continued 
to bear children, and gave him hopes of a son to 
succeed him on the throne, he probably did not 
mind his scruples. But when her beauty faded, in- 
firmities succeeded, and all hopes of issue vanished, 
he became uneasy, his doubts about the legality of 
his marriage grew stronger, the anxiety of leaving a 
disputable succession increased, and he began to 
consider a divorce as the only remedy to his per- 
plexity. This change happened in the year 1524, as 
it is proved by one of his letters to Simon Grinius, 
that he began at that period to abstain from all conju- 
gal intercourse with the queen from scruples which 
he then entertained about the legality oi' his mar- 
riage. He was confirmed in this opinion by his fa- 
vourite Wolsey, his confessor Langland, bishop of 
Lincoln, and many other men of learning. 

Henry continued however to treat the queen with 
the greatest regard, and to keep his intention of 
suing for a divorce as secret as possible. But his 
resolution being now. definitively settled, and his plan 
of proceeding (determined on, he began to disclose 
his designs : he even endeavoured to persuade the 
queen tQ consent to a tHivorg?. After some fruitless 
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attempts for that purpose, the king's secretary was 
sent to Rome to make application to the pope. 
When he arrived there the popewasstill a prisMier, 
but by bribing some of his guards- the secretary 
found means to communicate the business, and the 
king's requisition to his holiness, and receiveda most 
favourable answer. The pope professed the most 
lively gratitude to the king for all his former favours, 
and declared that as soon as he was restored to 
liberty he would grant him every thing t hut th^t he 
could do nothing while he was a prisoner that would 
be deemed legal. 

As soon as the pope made his escape, the secre- 
tary and the king's agent at Rome flew to Orvieto. 
They found his noliness still in great terror of the . 
imperial army ; and he further informed them, that 
while he was in prison, he had been dialled in the 
emperor's name, to take no steps in their king's di- 
vorce till he had first communicated it to the impe- 
rial ministers at Rome. The secretary had brought 
with him a copy of the following demands, which 
he most earnestly entreated his hdiness to grant. 

1. A commission to two cardinals for hearing and 
determining the cause in £nglaodi whereof cardinal 
Wolsey to be one. 

2. A decretal, wherein the pope should pronounce, 
ithe marriage-void, upon proof of carnal knowledge 
between Prince Arthur and Catherine. 

3. A dispensation for the Idng to marry another. 

4. A pollicitation that the pope would not revoke 
any of these acts. 

After several audiences the secretary and the 
king's agent succeeded only in obtdning the first 
and third demands,- but considerably changed from 
the draughts they had presented. 

At this juncture, Henry being cbnvinced that his 
divorce from the queen would soon take place, he 
)>eg3n to look round him for another fedy to supply 
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her place. Wolsey, desirous of connecting the 
king more closely with Francis, recomniended Mar- 
garet duchess dowager of Alen^on, steter to that 
monarch. But the fair and unfortunate Anne 
Boleyn> who had lately appeared at court, on her 
hemg appointed mai4 of honour to the queen, having 
frequent oj^rtuuities of being seen by Henry, and 
of converEing with him, acquired an entire ascend- 
ant over his affections. She was daughter of sir 
Thomas Boleyn, by a si$ter of the duke of Norfolk, 
and nearly related to many of the greatest families 
in England. She had been carried over to Paris in 
her ninth year by tlie king's sister, who married 
X4ewis XU. On the return of that princess to Eng- 
land after the death of Lewis, Anne was retained by 
the queen Qaude, the first consort to Francis I. ; 
and after the death of that queen she lived with the 
duchess of Aleo^on till she was brought into Eng- 
land b^ her father. 

Atui. 1526. 

When the pope's commission and diapensatioa 
?bove mentioned were brought into England, they 
were found so defective that it was thought danger- 
ous to proceed upon them, and new ambassadors 
were seat to Rome to obtain more ample powers. 
They went first to the court of France, according to 
thar instructions, and procured letters from Fran- 
ces I., importuning the pope to grant the request of 
the king. In the mean time all hopes of peace with 
the emperor being vanished, Henry and Francis re- 
called their ambassadors from Madrid, and declared 
war in form by their respective heralds. Charles, in 
his answer to the English herald, spoke in moderate 
and even respectful terras of his royal master : but 
be spoke to the French herald with the greatest acri- 
fOouj against Fraods, declaring tbil he had vi^^ated 
3 
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his most solemn oaths, and acted in a manner un- 
becoming a gentleman. The consequence was a 
challenge to single combat from Francis, which was 
accepted by Charles, and made a mighty noise in 
Europe, but at length came to nothing. 

When Henry's ambassadors were admitted to an 
audience of the pope at Orvieto, they found him 
in great dread of the imperial army. Having the 
king's letters and those of the cardinal, he broke 
out into the strongest expressions of gratitude to 
the king, and of his earnest desire to oblige him. 
They then presented to his holiness a book which 
Henry had composed to prove the illegality of his 
marriage, and entered into a long conversation on 
the object of their embassy. At last they produced 
the draught of the new commission they had to ask, 
for cardinal Wolsey and another cardinal, to bo 
named by the pope, and most earnestly entreated 
him to grant it, recommending cardinal Campeggio 
as the properest person to be joined with Wolsey. 

Clement had an e;icellent judgment, whenever his 
timidity or rather pusillanimity allowed him to make 
full use of those talents and that penetration with 
which he was endowed. His late imprisonment, 
and other misfortunes he had undergone, by enter- 
ing into a league against Charles, had so affected his 
imagiiJHlion that he never afterwards exerted himself 
with energy in any public measure ; and he was 
now in the utmotit perplexity. Queen Catherine 
was aunt to the emperor, and he was afraid of re- 
kindling his resentment, by granting any thing in- 
jurious to the honour and interests oTso near a rela- 
tive. When he saw, however, the progress of the 
coniederates in Italy, the invasion of the kingdom of 
Naples,and its capital invested by the confcderatearmy, 
he believed that the war was nearly at an end, that 
the imperialists would be driven out of Italy, and he 
boldly resolved to grant the English ambass^ora 
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almost whatever they desired. By a bull, dated 
June 6th, he appointed the cardinals Wotsey and 
Campe^o his legates a latere in England, with full 
powers to judge the affair of the king's marriage. 
Five weeks after he signed a solemn pollicitation, 
that be would never revoke the commission he had 
given them, nor avocate the cause to Rome ; and 
soon after he granted a decretal bull annulling 
Henry*8 marriage with queen Catherine, and per- 
mitting him to marry any other lady. This bull 
was ccHnmitted to Campeggio to be carried into 
Bngland. But, in the interval, the affairs of the 
confederates having unexpectedly taken an unfa< 
vourable tum in Italy, the pope, though continuing 
in the same professions of friendship and gratitude to 
Henry, privately n^;ociated a reconciliation with 
the emperor, and resolved to do nothing effectual 
in &vour of the king of England, that might pre-r 
vent the success of that negociation, and took the 
most effectual means to entangle the execution of 
the bulls he had granted. With this view he di- 
rected Campeggio, who was entirely under his in- 
fluence, to pretend great reluotance to undertake 
so long a journey on account of his age and infirmi- 
ties ; and when this difficulty was overcome by the 
importunity and promises of the English ambassa* 
dors, he travelled so slowly that he did not arrive in 
England till the month of October. Henry, though 
extremely disgusted with these delays, received 
Campeggio with great regard and magnificeDce 
when he was introduced at his audience. The as- 
semUy being dismissed, the two cardinals had a pri- 
vate conference with the king, in which Camp^^o 
exhorted him to live in love and harmony withnis 
queen, and desist from prosecuting for a divorce. 
Henry, displeased beyond expression with an admo- 
nition so di&rent frcKn wh«t be ei(pected, could 
baldly restraui hia anger. 
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To mitigate the king's disj^^sure and revive his 
hopes, Campef^o shewed to him and to the cardi- 
nal the decretal bull, which annulled his marrii^ : 
but they were both greatly irritated and disconcert- - 
ed, when Cardinal Campeggio, on the most earnest 
entreaties to commit this bull to Wolsey for s few 
days, that he might shew it to some of the king's 
confidential countelbrs, he obstinately refused to 
part with it. Henry began to suspect that some 
deception was intended, and Wolsey wrote imme- 
diately to the king's agent at Borne, commanding 
him to wait upon the pope, and to prevail upon him 
to send an order to C^pc^gio to shew tlie decretal 
bull to tome of the king's confidential lervaots. 

A few days after the two cardinals waited upon the 
queen, and intimated to her their commisuoo to 
try the validity of her marria^ Campej^o, who 
was the speaker on this occasion, exhorted her to 
retire from the world and enter into a convent She 
answered «ith great dignity and composure, that 
she was the kirk's lawful wife, and not at her own 
disposal ; that «ie could take no step- without the 
advice of the emperor her nephew, from whom she 
expected protection, and that she could not look 
upon them as unbiassed judges in her canse. Then 
turning to cardinal Wolsey, she reproached him bit. 
terly as the chief author of all her troubles. 

Tite king's agent at Rome, according to the 
orders he had recdved from Wolsey, importuned 
the pope several diflferent days in the most eameat 
manner, but found him inflexible. Henry, impa- 
tient at these delays, and anxtoos about the snccess 
of his Bpplicatbn for the decretal bull, aent new am> 
bassadors to Rome, with instrvictions to dissuade the 
pope from agreeing with the emperor ; to offer him 
a guard of two th<Hisand men for the protectiwi of 
his person; and if nothing else could avail, to 
tJireaten, that if the king could not obtain JMStice 
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from faim without delay, he and his subjects would 
withdraw their obedience from the see of Rome. 
They were also directed to consult with the most 
learned men in the court of Rome, if the pope could 
give him a dispensation to have two wives, and if the 
iasue of both would be legitimate ? 

Ihe pope, more perplexed than ever by the cer- 
tainty of irritating the emperor if he yielded to the 
rqieated solicitations of Henry, thought the best 
method was to spin out the affair by evanvc answers, 
aid thus he argued, temporised, promised, recanted, 
and disputed, hoping that the king's passion for Anne 
BtJeyn would never hold out during the tedious 
course of an ecclesiastical controversy. To com-' 
plete the deception he sent his prothonotary Gam- 
bara to England, with a lettter of credence to cardi- 
nal Wolsey, which contained nothing but unmean- 
ing professions of friendship to the king and him, 
md a desire that they would give entire credit to 
what the bearer would communicate, though he 
knew he would not tell them one word of truth. 
Gambara assured them in the most solemn manner, 
that the pope was now determined to grant the 
king whatever he desired. The king and the cardi-p 
nal were so elated by these assurances, that they re- 
solved to send doctor Gardiner, their most active and 
able negociator, to Rcnne, to finish the business. 
'They did not syspect that the real errand of Gambara 
^ras to see Camp^^o bum the decretal bull, about 
which the pope was in the greatest apprehension. 

Arm. 1530. 

In the beginning of this year Clement was seized 
with a dangerous illness ; the intrigues for electing 
his successor had already began amwig the cardinals, 
and Wolsey, supported by the interest of England 
and France, h^d the most hopefd chance of reach* 
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ing the throne of St. Peter. But the pope recovered, 
though after several relapses, and returned to the 
same train of deceitful politics by wliich he had 
hitherto deluded the court of England. He still 
continued his professions of cordial attachment to 
Henry and his secret negociations with Charles, 
who made the recall of the commission exercised by 
Wolsey and Campeggio a fundamental article of his 
reconciliation. 

The two kgates meanwhile opened their court at 
London, May 31st, with great pomp, and gave an 
order to summon the king and queen to appear 
before them June 1 8th. The king appeared by two 
procurators, and the queen in person. She pro- 
tested against the legates as partial and incompetent 
judges, affirming that the cause was avocated to 
Rome, and asking a sufHcient time to bring proof 
of the truth of that affirmation. They gave her 
time to the 21st of June, to which they adjourned. 
Both the king and queen appeared personally on 
that day, but she persisted in her appeal, and im-. 
mediately departed from the court. The legates, 
after citing the queen three times more without her 
appearance, declared her contumacious, and the 
cause being now ripe for decision, a session was 
held July 30th. The court was crowded with 
noblemen; the king was in an adjoining apartment, 
expecting to hear that a sentence of divorce w?s 
pronounced, when Campeggio' declared that the 
courts of Rome were adjoumc;d on that day, and 
therefore he and his colleague adjourned the court 
to October 1st. Henry, when he was informed of 
it^ entered into a violent fury, b,ut still hoping to 
obtain a sentence in his /bvour at the next meeting, 
he became more calm, and carefully conceded the 
strong suspicions under which he laboured, not only 
against Campeggio, but against Wolsey hinoself, for 
his not having givoi him the least hint of the iq-. 
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tended adjournment of the court, and suffered that 
blow to fall upon him without any warning ; and for 
his being so completely submissive towards Cam- 
peggio, instead of taking the lead in this affair, as 
he was entitled and in duty bound to do. These 
reflections considerably weakened his confidence in 
him, and Iheir effects soon afler appeared. 

During the prorogation, both the imperial and 
the English residents at Rome solicited with an 
equal zeal, the former for the avocation of Henry's 
cause, and the latter against it. For some time the 
pope appeared undetermined, and thus encouraged 
the hopes of the king. But as soon as his holiness 
received intelligence that the treaty with the empe- 
ror was concluded at Barcelona, July 3d, he chang- 
ed his tone, and told plainly the English ambassa- 
dors that he could not in justice refuse to grant the 
avocation. Henry, to divert his chagrin, set out on 
a journey to Grafton. The two cardinals followed 
him, and were admitted to an audience, in which 
the king so far constrained himself, that he treated 
them both with civility, and dismissed Campeggio 
without any expression of resentment for the trea- 
cherous part he had acted. Wolsey returned next 
morning to Grafton to wait upon the king, but a 
message was sent him to go and accompany Cam- 
t)eggio to London ; and after this repulse he never 
was permitted to see Henry again, whose discontent 
with his favourite was soon perceived by the whole 
court, and no endeavours were wanting to in- 
crease it 

Francis I. having lost all hopes of recovering his 
■ two sons from the emperor by a successful war, had 
for some time past been negociating a peace ; and 
after many conferences it was concluded at Cambray, 
i^ugust 5th. The allies of both parties were com- 
prehended in it, and among others the king of Eng- 
land, who adhered to it, though no attention had 
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been paid to his itlterests in the negocUtion. On 
this occasion Henry behaved with great generouty to 
his unfortunate ally the king of France. To enable 
him to pay the great ransom of his sons^ he assigned 
to him a debt of two hundred and ninety thousand 
crowns, due by the emperor, and made him a present 
of a jewel, caUed the./fewrfe l^s, which the empe- 
ror's father had pledged to Henry VII. for fifty 
thousand crowns. 

The storm gathering around the cardinal burst 
out sooner and more severely than he apprehended* 
On the 1st day of the term, October Qth, he rode 
vith his usual p(»np to Westminster, to open his 
court of chancery, and on the same day the lung's 
attorney presented an indictment against hinr in ue 
king's bench, for procuring a bull from Rome ap- 
pointing him legaius a latere, contrary to the statute 
of provisoes, l6 Richard IL, by which he had in- 
curred a prcemwtire, and fbrf^ted all his goods and 
even his liberty to the kiRg* A few days ailer, 
Henry sent the dukes of Suffiilk and Norfolk to the 
cardinal to demand the great seal^ and command 
him to remove from his palace in Westminster called 
York place (afterwards Whitehall), and go to Ashur, 
a house belonging to his bishopric of Windiester, 
near the magnificent palace of Hampton Court, built 
by him, and of which he had made a present to the 
king in IStlS. An exact inventory was taken of all 
his goodsy plate, and furniture, in his palace, YcH-k 
place, and they were estimated at five hundred 
thousand crowns, equivalent to five hundred thou- 
sand pounds of the present money. On his appear- 
ance in court by his attorney, he did not choose ta 
make any defoice, and coafessed all charges true, 
in hopes of being recuved again into favour by so 
submitting himself to the kuig. Upon which the 
court pronounced that he- was out c^ the pro- 
tection of the laws, that his lands, goods, aqd 
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chattels w<ere f<H-feited» and his person might be 
sazed. 

A parliament w» now called, and met November 
3d. One of the motives of its convocation seems 
to have been to complete the rain of the cardinal, 
and prevent his retntii into favour, which his ene- 
mies very much appj-ehended. With this view e 
Committee of the house of lords presented to that 
house a very lonff address to the king against Wol<- 
aey, containing forty^four heads of accusation, too 
long to be here inserted. Some of these were ridi- 
culously trifling, some greatly exaggerated, if not 
untrue, few of some importance, and none highly 
criminal. Had the constitution hem then flzed as 
it has been since, the inviolabiU^ of the king, and 
the respon^bility of the ministers as well understood 
as they are in tlie present times, none of these forty- 
four articles would have been employed against 
Wolsey, but he would have been capitally impeached 
for the innumerable violations of the constitution, 
for all the flagrant abuses of the royal merogative^ 
and for all the acts of arbitrary power and despoti8ro» 
committed during his administration. This address 
was sent to the house of commons and their con- 
corrence desired. But there the cardinal found a 
powerful advocate in his own steward, the famous 
Thomas Cromwell, afterwards earl of Essex, who 
defended his fallen master with such strength of ar- 
gument and power of eloquence, that the address 
was rejected. Ilie king, far from being offended 
at it, immediBtdy eng^ed Cromwell in his own 
SNTice ; which proves that Henry did not wish 
to be precluded from recalling his former fa- 
vourite. 

The parliament about the same time passed a sta- 
tute, perhaps more unjust andoppressive than any of 
the acts of which they had accused the cardmal. 
They granted the king spontaneously a discharge o£ 
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all the debts he had contracted since the beginning of 
his reigii, declaring the bonds and securities he had 
given for them, to be of no value. This bill, which 
ruined a multitude of his subjects of all ranks, was 
grounded on a pretence of the king's great care of 
the nation, on his regularly employing, in the pub- 
lic service, all the money he had borrowed, and on 
the riches, tranquillity, and prosperity of England 
during his reign ; forgetting, that a few days hefore, 
they had accused Wolsey of having brought the na- 
tion to the very brink of ruin. 

At Christmas, "Wolsey having received an order 
to surrender to the king York-place, which be- 
longed to his see of York, complied widi this illegal 
demand, but was so much chagrined by it, that he 
fell very dangerously ill. 

Anfi. ISSO. 

The news of the cardinal's sickness affected the 
ting's compassion. He commanded his physician 
to visit him ; and taking from his finger a ruby, on 
which his own picture was engraved, he order^ the 
doctor to deliver it to him, and assure him that he 
was not offended with him in his heart. Anne Bo^ 
leyn, too, at the king's desire, taking the tablet of 
gold that hung at her side, delivered it to the doctor 
for the same destination, with many gentle and loving 
words. The cardinal received these tokens and mes- 
sages with an inexpressible joy, of which courtiers 
in disgrace alone can conceive a just idea. From 
that moment his hopes revived, his disease abated, 
and in a few days be was out of danger. 

Henry, having by this time seized every thing the 
cardinal possessed, seems to have intended to carry 
no further his prosecution against him. He granted 
bim a pardoti, February 12th, in the most ample 
manner that could be devised, and restored to him 
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the r'evenues, patronages, lands, and houses, of his 
archbishopric of York, except York place, with a 
pension often thousand marks out of the bishopric 
of Winchester. About the same time, the king sent 
him a present of three thousand pounds in money, 
and in plate or furniture, Sec. &c. to the value of 
three thousand three hundred and seventy-four 
pounds three shilUngs and seven-pence, and unfor- 
tunately gave him leave to reside at Richmond. 
This residence, so near the court, and all these fa- 
vours granted to the cardinal, without the know- 
ledge of his enemies, greatly alarmed them. They 
exerted, therefore, all their arts to procure an order 
for his removal to so great a distance, as might pre- 
vent his having any interview with the king. Iliey 
at length prevailed. An order was sent to him to 
go and re8i<le in his archbishopric of York. 

Wolsey in this situation behaved with great de- 
corum an(J propriety in all respects, as it behoved s 
prelate of his high rank. He could not, however, 
overcome his taste for magnificence ; and though 
m want of m.oney, he employed three hundred la- 
bourers and artificers in repairing his castle of Ca- 
WDod, His hospitality, popularity, and buildings, 
were greatly exaggerated and misrepresented to the 
king, to excite his jealousy. His enemies succeeded 
so completely in this attempt, that the day before 
that intended for Wolsey's installation in his cathe- 
dral, the earl of Northumberland, accompanied by 
a number of horsemen, arrived at Cawood, and ar- 
rested him for high treason. In his way to London, 
he was seized with a flux, and obliged to stop at 
Leicester abbey, v^here, after languishing two days, 
he died November 29th, in the sixtieth year of his 
age. In his last conversation with sir William King- 
ston, constable of the tower, who had him in his 
custody, among other things, he said, " Had I but 
served God, as diligently as I have served the king, 

Vol. II. M 
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he would not have given me over in my grey hairs. 
But this is the just reward that I must receive for 
my diligent pains and study, not regarding my ser- 
vice to God, but only to my prince. Let me advise 
you to take heed what you put in the king's head ; 
for you can never put it out again. I have often 
kneeled before him, sometimes three hours toge- 
ther, to persude him from his will and appetite, but 
could not prevail." 

Thus died the fanwus Wolsey, in all the gnawing 
pangs of an ambitious man in disgrace ; as he could 
never find, either in the consciousness of his integrity 
or in the energy of his mind, the resolution he wanted 
to reconcile himself with his fallen situation, and 
stand superior fo adversity. No man in any age, no 
' subject in any country, ever rose, as he did, from 
an humble station to the highest degree of wealth 
and power. His revenues were nearly equal to those 
t)f the crown. During his long administration,' he 
not only directed all the affairs in England, but he 
had a prevalent influence in most of the important 
transactions of Europe. He was courted and pension- 
ed by almost ail the soviereigns, praised by divines, 
historians, dnd poels, as tha greatest of men j and a 
great man indeed he would have been, had he dis- 
covered for that pure glory which is acquired only 
by honourable deeds, the same ambition he had ex- 
clusively, for riches, power, and dignities; but there 
is not in his whole life a single action utterly un- 
connected with any of these inglorious objects of 
his ambition. He sometimes shamefully abused the 
unbounded confidence of his master ; and on several 
occasions sacrificed the honourof his prince and 
the prosperity of his country to his own passions 
and private interests. He never forgave an affront, 
nor even those he received before his emerging from 
the low station to which he belonged; and he did 
not blush to confiue for several years sir Amia& 
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Pawlet, who had put him in the stocks for raising 
a riot at a country fair. 

After this severe, but exact, investigation of the 
faults of Wolsey, it must be, in justice, acknow- 
ledged, that he was endowed with wonderful talents 
and capacity. He is not to be compared either to 
cardinal Richelieu or to cardinal Mazarin. He had 
neither the genius nor the high and energetic cha- 
racter of the former, nor the meekness and mode- 
ration of the latter. But he knew as well, and per- 
haps better than Mazarin, the characters of men, 
and particularly that of his prince, who most pro- 
bably would have immediately turned him out, had 
he ventured to assume with him the imperious de- 
portment of Richeliei^ with Lewis XIII. Nay, if a 
prince of the character of Henry VIII. could have 
agreed with a minister of Richelieu's character, God 
kjQOws what the compatibility and coalescence of 
diese two kinds of despotism could have produced.'' 
It is much better known, that Wolsey's good sense, 
dexterity, and influence, often regulated, and almost 
always mitigated, Henry's caprices and impetuosity; 
and that the subsequent part of his reign was much, 
more criminal, than when he was directed by the 
counsels of Wolsey. Another peremptory objection 
against the. possibility of a parallel between this car- 
dinal and the two others, lays in the great difference 
of character of the princes they had to deal with. 
Lewis XIII. with a great rectitude of mind and 
good sense, had no kind of energy, and was per- 
fectly conscious of it, which is seldom the case. He 
could neither like him, nor part with him, as he felt 
he could do nothing without him. Thence the 
proud and haughty minister reigned with an uncon- 
trouled sway over the monarch, as over the king- 
dom, to the end of his life ; and all the acts of his 
administration bear the stamp of his energy. 
Queen Ann of Austria united, to many faults of her 
H 2 
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sex, few of the qualitiea of her rank ; she was a 
weak and timid 'woman, though she had occasion- 
ally some whims of vigour, or rather of passion ; and 
she felt no more her want of energy than its utility. 
As she was very deficient in point of instruction of 
any kind, and above all utterly unacquainted with 
politics and administration, she was neither so blind 
nor so vain as not to perceive that she could not 
manage her regency without being supported by an 
able prime-minister ; but she preferred to be gently 
persuaded by a flattering adviser, than frightCTied 
into conviction by a commnnding genius; and no 
mitiistcr could better suit her temper than cardinal 
Mazarin, whose temper was just as gentle as that 
of Richelieu was haughty. His general rule was, 
that vigour should never be employed, but when all 
other ways had proved insufficient. Cunning and 
patience were his favourite means in politics ; and 
in all difHcult cases, procrastination, aa it was said, 
was his principal clerk. He had, however, the whole 
management of affairs in France, and directed them 
as completely as Richelieu did. As to Henry VIII. 
the most violent, fickle, and unruly prince of his 
age, •who, rather than missing or wanting any part 
of his ■will, "would have endangered the one /talf <^ 
his kingdom, it is very difficult to account with 
certainty for the amazing ascendancy Wolsey had 
got over him. The vulgar of all ranks believed thai 
he had bewitched the king ; but this extraordinary 
phenomenon must be ascribed to the extraordi- 
'nary abilities and cunning of the cardinal, who con- 
trived to render himself always agreeable, always 
useful, and even necessary to the king. Henry was 
fond of all kinds of pleasure ; the cardinal applauded 
and encouraged this passion ; he procured continu- 
ally for him new amusements, which he enlivened 
by partaking of them. He provided him with com- 
panions and play-fellows, who were his own crea- 
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tures, his con6dents, and spies, as well as all Ihe 
king's chaplains. He was regularly informed by 
them of every word the king spoke in his most un- 
guarded moments ; he danced and frolicked with the 
ladies of the court, and made them presents to gain 
their favour, and obtain intelligence. The bishop 
of Lincoln, whom, on his recommendation, the king 
had appointed his confessor, was also an old and 
faithful friend of Wolsey, who by all these means 
being privately acquainted before-hand with Henry's 
opinions, intentions, and wishes, ivas always sure of 
either supporting, promoting, or anticipating them. 
But his most important and masterly scheme was 
this ; as he knew Henry's high estimation of his 
own wisdom, and his obstinate adherence to what he 
had once put into his head, lie succeeded by long 
trains, artfully laid, in having his plans or projects 
cunningly suggested to, and proposed by the king, 
~ which he then praised as the best and wisest that 
could be adopted. Ey these and various other con- 
trii'ances, this skilful politician gained, and long de- 
tained the favour of the most capricious and pas- 
sionate of all princes. 

According to a plan suggested by Dr. Cranmer, 
the king's agents were very active in collecting the 
opiniims of universities at home and abroad in favour . 
of his divorce. They prevailed also on several men 
of great learning to publish books on the same sub- 
ject, and all concurred with the most famous univer- 
sities of Europe in declaring the illegality of the 
king's marriage. All those decisions were sent to 
the court of Rome with an address of a considerable 
number of men of the highest rank among the clei^ 
and laity,by which they conjured the pope to do justice 
to their distressed sovereign, by pronouncing the sen- 
tence of his divorce ; intimating in very plain terms, 
that if he refused to do this, they would find a remedy 
in another way. The pope, still afraid to displease 
2 
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the emperor, returned an evasive answer, which gave 
no satisfaction. The palace of St. James built. 

Ann. 1531, 1532. 

The king brings the affair of his divorce before 
the parliament, January 7th, and produces a box, 
containing all the opinions of learned men and the de- 
creesof universities issued on that subject. The whole 
was communicated to the queen, May 31st, to per- 
suade her to quiet the king's conscience by consent- 
ing to the divorce ; but she persevered in declaring 
that she was Henry's lawful wife, married to him by 
the order of the holy churchj and should remain so 
till the court of Rome ■wftick was privy to the begin- 
ning had made thereiyf a determination andjinal 
ending. The king was so much irritated at this 
answer, that he never saw the queen after. 

As the greatest opposition to the divorce was ex- 
pected from the clergy, the king resolved to humble 
them ; and for that purpose, the same ancient and 
obsolete statute, which had been employed against 
Wolsey, was now turned against the ecclesiastics, on 
the pretence that every one who had submitted to the 
legantine court had violated the statute of provisoes, 
and the attorney general accordingly brought an 
iudictment against them. They redeemed their 
persons and goods bypaying for a pardon onehundred 
and eighteen thousand pounds. In the deed by 
which they engaged to pay that money to the king, 
they were brought to acknowledge him to be the 
supreme head of the church of England. An act was 
passed soon after, January, 1532, against levying the 
. annates or 6rst fruits, being a year's rent of all the 
bishoprics that fell vacant, a tax which was imposed 
by the court of Rome for granting bulls to the new 
prelates, and which amounted to considerable 
sums. Sir Thomas More, who bad succeeded 
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Cardinal Wolsey in the high office of Chancellor, 
perceiving that things tended to a total breach with 
the church of Rome, to which he was much attach- 
ed, gave in his resignation ; and was succeeded by 
ar Thomas Audley, speaker of the house of com- 
mons. 

A new treaty of alliance' between the kings of 
England and France is concluded at London, June 
23d, 1532, and a personal interview of the two 
monarchs between Calais and Boulogne is agreed 
on. Henry, on Francis's entreaties, consented to 
bring Ann Boleyn to the interview, aad on that 
occasion he created her Marchioness of Pembroke, 
and made her a grant of one thousand pounds a 
year in land, September 1st. The two kings met 
October 21st,at Boulogne, where Francis entertained 
most magnificently the king and court of England 
during four days ; and on the 5th the two kings, 
with their attendants set out for Calais, where Francis 
was entertained with equal magnificence the same 
number of days. In the month of November, soon 
after the return from Calais, the marriage of Henry 
with Ann Boleyn was celebrated in great privacy. 
Dr. Kowland Lee officiated at the marriage. The 
duke of Norfolk, the father, mother, and brother 
of the royal bride were the only witnesses. Ann 
became pregnant soon after her marriage, and this 
event was regarded by the people as a strong proof 
of the queen's former modesty and virtue* 

Ami, 1533. 

Dr. Cranmer being promoted to the see of Canter- 
bury, one of his first cares was to put an end to the 
question of Heniy's divorce. The king, on his re- 
quisition, gave him a commission to proceed in the 
said cause and to the examination and Jinal rfe- 
termnaiion cf&te some. The srchbishop, attended 
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by the bishops of Winchester, London, Uncoln, 
;^th and Wells, with many divines and canonists^ 
opened his court May 10th, to which the king and 
queen had been summoned. The king appeared 
by proxy ; but the queen made no compeerance and 
was declared contumacious. All the evidences, 
decrees of universities, and opinions of learned men 
were laid before the court ; and at last the primate, 
with the consent of all his assessors, pronounced. 
May 23d, a sentence of divorce, dissolving the king's 
marriage with Catherine of Spain, and declaring 
that it had been null and void from the beginning. 
In a court, held at Lambeth, May 28th, the primate 
pronounced judgment on the king's marriage with 
the marchioness of Pembroke, declaring it to be 
good and valid. Three days after, the new queen 
was crowned at Westminster with extraordinary 
pomp. 

This news excited the most violent commotions 
in the court of Rome. The cardinals of the im- 
perial party pressed the pope to launch the loudest 
thunders of the church against the king and the 
primate, for presuming to determine a cause depend- 
ing before his holiness ; but on the interference o( 
Francis I. whom the pope would not offend at that 
period, as he had proposed a m'arriage between the 
duke of Orleans, his second son, and Catherine de 
Medicis, niece to Clement, his holiness proceeded no 
further at that time than to reverse the sentence 
of divorce pronounced by the primate, and to 
threaten the king with excommunication, if he did 
not restore the things to their former state before 
September next. 

During that time the king endeavoured to prevail 
on the former queen to submit to the sentence of 
divorce. It was intimated to her by lord Mount- 
joy, who acquainted her that she was thenceforward 
to enjoy the title and revenues of princess dowager 
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ofWales, promising, that if she complied with the 
king's will, her daughter would be put next in the 
succession to the issue of the present queen, and if 
she did not comply, her daughter would be excluded. 
But the unhappy Catherine remained inflexible, 
' maintaining that she was the only lawful wife of the 
king, and would retain that character till she was 
deprived of it by the pope. 

The king, who desiied above all things to carry 
Francis along with him in his quarrel with the court 
of RoBie, was very much displeased with the news of 
an intended interview between that prince and the 
pcme. To dissuade Francis from it, he sent a splen- 
did embassy to France, consisting of no less than iive 
persons, at the head of whom was the duke of 
Norfolk. They found the king and court on their 
way to Marseilles, and having delivered their mes- 
^ge, Francis answered that he was too far advanced 
to put ofF the interview, but that he would take the 
83me care of their master's interests as of his own^ 
and pressed them to accompany him and assist at 
^ negociation ; but Henry recalled them, and at 
the earnest entreaties of Francis he sent the bishop 
of Winchester, sir John Wallop, and Dr. Bonner 
to Marseilles to be present at the interview. 

In the beginning of October the pope arrived at 
Marseilles, and soon after had the pleasure of marry- 
ing his niece, the famous Catherine de Medicis, who 
thus became the consort of one and the mother of 
three successive kings of France. On this favour- 
able occasion, Francis prevailed upon the pope to 
promise that if Henry would send a proxy to Rome, 
be would judge his cause in a consistory, from which 
be would exclude the cardinals of the imperial party; 
bat the English ambassadors knowing that Henry 
vonld not submit to send a proxy, directed Dr. 
Bonner to procure admittance to the pope, and 
fleclare to turn, as he ^as commissioned to do, that 
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the king of England appealed from him to the 
neit general council. The pope, greatly irritated 
at it, told Bonner he would consult the consistory, 
and give him an answer nest day. The answer was 
that the appeal was illegal and merited no regard. 

On the 7th of September, the queen was safely 
delivered of a daughter, who received the name of 
Elizabeth. Henry was so much delighted with her 
birth, that soon after he conferred on her the title of 
princess of Wales, though he had already honoured 
with it his daughter Mary, during his former mar- 
riage, but he had resolved to exclude her from all 
hopes of succession. 

Am. 1534. 

Francis L makes another attempt to prevent a 
final rupture between the pope and the ting,. and 
with this view, sends John Dubellay, bishop of Paris, 
to London, to persuade Henry to make some ad- 
vances towards a reconciliation. Henry consents' 
to supersede withdrawing from the obedience of the 
holy see, till impartial judges had examined his 
cause, provided the pope supersedes to pass sentence 
against him, but he refuses to give that proposal in 
writing till his being assured that it will be accepted. 
The bishop goes immediately to Rome, presents the 
king's proposal to the pope and cardinals, by whom 
it is accepted, on condition that an authentic in- 
strument of it, togetlier with full powers to some 
person to appear and act in the king's name, shall be 
produced on a fixed day, which being passed with- 
out any news or courier being arrived from England, 
the pope assembles the consistory, consisting of 
twenty-six cardinals. Those of the imperial party 
insisted with great vehemence on proceeding imme- 
diately to pronounce a final sentence. The bishop 
of Paris begs earnestly a delay of only six days, and. 
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represents that the courier might have been retarded 
by several accidents. The pope seems irresolute, 
but the majority being for proceeding, a sentence is 
pronounced, declaring the marriage of king Henry 
and queen Catherine good and valid, and the issue 
of it legitimate. Two days after, the courier arrived, 
bringing every thing that was desired or expected. 
The pope and cardinals then saw the grievous error 
they had committed, and would gladly have repaired 
it, but it was irreparable ; the sentence had been 
pronounced with too moch solemnity to be reversed, 
obus a false precipitate step rendered impracticable 
a reconciliation, which was sincerely wished for on 
both sides. 

Henry was both surprised and enraged at this 
intelligence. He resolved not to postpone any 
long^ a total breach with the court of Rome ; and 
asthegreat majority of his subjects of all classes were 
ripe for it, it was effected without any commotion. 
Id a session of parliament, which was opened January 
15th, several acts were made, which almost annihi- 
lated all the power and revenues of the pope in 
England. The act against paying first fruits to the 
pspe was confirmed with great auditions, regulating 
now the bishops were to be chosen and consecrated 
without making any application to Rome for bulls. 
By another'act alt appeals to Rome in causes of 
matrimony, divorces, wills, and other acts were pro- 
hibited. By a third, the payment of Peter-pence, 
and all payments to the Apostolic chamber for 
dispensations and olher writings, were discharged. 

In the same session an act was made, confirming 
the ting's divorce from queen Catherine, and his 
marriage with Ann Boleyn, and settling the suc- 
cession to the crown on his issue male by nis present 
or any future queen, and for want of male on the 
princess Elizabeth. In the next session of this 
faxlmoent, which opened November 3d, the svpre* 
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macy of the church of England with all its rights 
and emoluments, were annexed to the crown, which 
completed the separation of the kingdom from the 
church and court of Rome. By another act, the 
parliament granted the ling and his successors, as 
supreme heads of the church, not. only the ^rst 
firuits or annates that had been formerly paid to the 
pope, but also a tenth of the annual revenue of all 
ecclesiastical benefices, both regular and secular. 

In that session, a femous impostor, called the 
Holy Maid of Kent, whose pretended revelations 
had made so much noise during two years, was found 
guilty of high treason with six of her accomplices. 
That young woman being subject to hysterical tits, 
the parson of the parish of Aldington where she 
lived, taught her to counterfeit trances, and prevailed 
upon her to affirm that the things which he had 
instructed her to say in those trances were revealed 
to her by the Holy Ghost. The tendency of all her 
revelations and prophecies, which were published, 
was to exalt the power of the pope and clergy, and 
to denounce the vengeance of heaven on all who 
disobey them, particularly on the king if he divorced 
queen Catherine and married another wife. She 
was examined in the star chamber with six of her 
accomplices, who confessed the whole plot, which 
had been contrived and abetted by the monks, and 
brought a great load of odium agamst them. 

To secure the submission of all the people to the 
act of succession, all the members of both houses 
took .an oath on the last day of the session, March 
30th, " that they shall truly, firmly and constantly 
observe, maintain and keep to their cunning, wit 
and uttermost oC their power, the whole effects and 
contents of the present act" Commissioners were 
knmediately appointed to administer this oath in all 
parts of the kingdom, and it was generally taken, 
but with much reluctance, by many of the clergy. 
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Two persons of great reputation for their piety^ 
virtue and learning, Fisher, bishop of Rochester, 
and sir Thomas More, the late chancellor, refused 
to take iL As the influence of their example was 
apprehended, great endeavours were used to over- 
come their scruples, but they persisted in refusing 
that part of the oath which expressed an approbation 
of the king's divorce and second marriage. They, 
were both committed to the tower, attainted of mis - 
prisioQ of treason, and all their estates, rents and 
goods confiscated. 

An act of parliament, November Sd, totally 
abolishes the papal power, annexes to the crown the 
king's title of supreme head on earth of the church 
of England, and declares " that the king, his heirs 
and successors, shall have full power and authority, 
from time to time, to visit, repress, redress, reform, 
order, correct, restrain, and amend all such errors, 
heresies, abuses, ofTences, contempts, and enormities 
whatsoever they be, which by any manner of spiritual 
jurisdiction or authority, ought or may lawfully be 
reformed, &c. &c." By another act it is declared 
to be high treason to deny or dispute any of the 
king's dignities or titles. By the last act of this 
session the parliament granted the king a tenth and 
a fifteenth, to be paid in three years. At the end 
of this year the archbishoj) Cranmer applied to the 
king and obtained a commission to himself and some 
other learned men to prepare a translation of the 
bible into English. When it was printed, the king, 
by proclamation, 1537, commanded one of these 
bibles to be deposited in every parish church, to b« 
read by all who pleased ; and it was only in 1539, 
that permission was granted to all the subjects to 
purchase copies of this English bible for the use of 
themselves and their families. 
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Henry assumes his new title in great state, in th^ 
presence of the whole court, January isth, and 
commands that it should be added to his other titles 
in all courts, deeds, and writings. Bishop Fisher, 
in the eightieth year of his age, and sir Thomas 
More in his fifty-third year, are brought to their trial, 
found guilty of high treason and executed. The 
cheerfulness of the latter and his facetious humour 
did not forsake him in his last moments : " Help 
me up," said he to a friend when he was mounting 
the scaffold, *' and let me shift for myself to get 
down." The executioner asking his forgiveness he 
granted it, and told him smiling, "you will get no 
credit by beheading me, my neck is so short.'* 
After he had laid his head upon the block, he called 
to the executioner to stop a little till he had put his 
beard aside, " for that," said he, " hath committed 
no treason." 

Clement VII. had died about six months after he 
had pronounced sentence against the king, and 
Paul III. of the house of Famese had succeeded to 
the papal throne: as he had always favoured Henry's 
cause, he hoped that personal animosities being 
buried with his predecessor, a reconciliation with 
England might not be impossible. But when he 
heard of Fisher's execution, he was so much irri- 
tated that several bulls were immediately prepared 
against the king ; by one he and all his accomplices 
were to be summoned to appear at Rome in ninety 
days to answer for their conduct ; by theothers, the 
king and all his ministers were excommunicated ; 
his subjects were absolved from their oaths of 
allegiance ; the kingdom was laid under an interdict, 
&c. &c. but on reflecting that he had no means of 
rendering these bulls effectual by dethroning the 
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excommunicated king, he prudently suppressed 
Uiem. 

The king sends ambassadors to negociate an 
alliance with the protestant princes of Germany, 
and strictly enjoins alt the bishops to preach against 
the usurped authority of the bishop of Rome, and to 
transmit the same injunction to all their clergy. 
All] the orders o( monks and friars are dissolved, 
as being the most zealous partizans of the pope, the 
enemies of the king's supremacyj and of all refor- 
nutioD. 

Ann. I3S6. 

Queen Catherine, seized with a lingering illnesa, 
dies at Kimbolton, in the county of Huntingdon, in 
the fiftieth year of her age. A little before she ex- 
pired, she wrote a very tender letter to the king, in 
which she gave him the appellation of ^ most dear 
lord, king and husband. The emperor thinking 
that this event had removed all foundation of per- 
sonal enmity between him and Henry, endeavoured 
to detach him from the alliance of France, and to 
renew his own confederacy with England. With 
this view he proposes, " that the king would be re- 
conciled to the pope, that he would aid the emperor 
against the Turk, and that, agreeable to the treaty 
of 1518, he would assist him against the French, 
who threatened Milan." To this it was answered, 
*' That the first breach of amity proceeded from the 
emperor, which if he will acknowledge and excuse, 
the king is contented to renew it simply. As to the 
conditions proposed : 1st, The proceedings against 
the bishop of Kome have been so just and so ratified 
by the parliament of England, that they cannot be 
revoked. 2dly, As for aid against the Turk, when " 
christian princes shall be at peace, the king will do 
therein as tg a christian prince belongeth. 3dly, 
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t'or ^d against France, he cannot resoire on that 
till the amity be renewed with the emperor ; thai 
so being an indifFerent friend to both, he may freely 
trarel, either to keep peace between them, or to aid 
the injured party." This sensible and spirited an- 
swer, evinces that Henry was at that time firmly re- 
solved not to part with the cortlplete sovereignty he 
bad obtained over all his subjects. 

The last session of that parliament, which wa9 
first assembled, November 3d, 152(), met February 
1st, this year, and passed several important acts. ^ 
one of them, all the small monasteries and nunneries 
in the kingdom, which had not each above two hun- 
dred pounds a year of clear income, were dissolved, 
and all their churches, houses, and goods of any 
kind, given to the king. Their number amounted 
t£> three hundred and seventy-six, their yearly rents 
to about thirty-two thousand pounds, and the value: 
of their cittle, plate, and furniture, to a hundred ' 
thousand pounds. By another act, Wales was more 
intimately united to England, and its inhabitants 
were subjected to the English laws, or rather, admit- . 
ted at thar own request to the privilege of being 
governed by them. 

The protestanL princes of Germany present the 
following propositions to the English negociators. 
1st, That the king should embrace the Augustan 
confession of faith, altered in some things by com* 
mon consent, and defend it with them in a free 
council, if it should be called. 2dly, TW neither 
party should consent to a council without the other. 
Sdly, That the king should join their league, and 
become its head and defender. 4thly, That the 
vulgar opinion of the pope's supremacy should be 
reject d ■ for ever. 5thly, That if any of thecon- 
tracting parties should be invaded for religion, the 
other should give no aid against him. 6thly, That 
the king should give one hundred thousand crowns^ 
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for the defence of the league ; and t\fo hundred 
thousatid, if the war continued long. To these pro- 
positions it was answered, That the king approved ^ 
of them, in general, with some amendments; that 
he accepted of the title of head and defender of the 
league ; and would advance the money required, as 
eoon as all the conditions were settled. He desired 
them to send commissioners to treat of these condi- 
tions, and some of their learned men to confer with 
his divines on the doctrines and ceremonies of the 
church. Such was the state of this important nego- 
elation, when it was interrupted by the most extra- 
ordinary and unexpected event. 

Henry, who had persevered In his love to Ann 
Boleyn, during six years that the prosecution of his 
divorce lasted, had not long obtained secure posses- 
sion of the object of his passion, when it languished ; 
though he had lived in great conjugal felicity from 
his marriage till about the beginning of this year. 
He was then captivated by the charms of Jane Sey- 
mour, one of the maids of honour of the queen, and 
daughter of sir John Seymour, of Wolf-hall, in Wilt- • 
shire. This new passion extinguished all his former 
love, which by the malignant insinuations of the 
queen*s enemies, was succeeded by the most furious 
jealousy. The viscountess of Rocheford, in parti- 
cular, who was married to the queen's brother, but 
lived upon bad terms with her, suggested the most 
cruel suspicions to the king. She pretended that 
her own husband was engaged in a criminal cor- 
respondence with his sister ; and not content with 
this horrible calumny, she poisoned the mind of 
Henry, by representing each instance of favour which 
the queen conferred on any one, as a token of cri- 
minal affection. Two gentlemen of the king's cham- 
lier, one groom of the stole, and a musician, grbom 
of the chamber, were pointed out as possessing 
much of the queen's friendship. 
^01" "• ' .r^i^;-d 
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The queen was not unacquninted with ihe Icing'i 
passion for Jare Seymour, but she was altogctiier 
Ignorant of his jealousy of her own conduct, till it 
broke upon her like a cldp of thunder. On the 1st 
of May, there was a great tournament at Green-A ich, 
at which the king, queen, and all the court, were 
present. In themidstof thediversion, the king rose 
suddenly from his seat, went out, mounted hi$ horse, 
and rodeoffatlcndtd only by six persons. Lord Loche- 
ford, the two gentlemen of the king's chamber, and 
the two grooms, were arrested early next morning, 
and sent to the tower. At the same time the queen 
was confined to her chamber. When she was in- 
ibrmcd of the cause of her confinement, she made 
the most solemn protestations of her innocence, and 
earnestly entreated to be permitted to see the king; 
but that was not granted. In the afternoon of the 
same day, she was conducted to the tower by her 
uncle, the duke of Norfolk, who being a parlizan 
of the pope, was one of her greatest enemies, on ac- 
count of her being a zealous promoter of reforma- 
tion. 

The queen wrote Henry a letter from the tower, 
full of the most tender expostulations, and of the 
warmest protestations of innocence ; but it made no 
impression on the obdurate heart of Henry, who. 
thought of nothing else but of his new marriage. 
Lord Rocheford, and the other gentlemen who were 
imprisoned on account of the queen, were tried and 
condemned, though no legal evidence was produced 
agfunst them. 

Such was the unfeeling severity of Henry to his 
unhoppy queen, that he excluded all her relations 
j>nd friends from seeing her in her confinement, 
the was brought to her trial May 1 3th, in the king's 
hall in the tower; the duke of Norfolk, her uncle, 
presided, as lord high steward, and was attended by 
iwenty-five other lords ; so that one half of the peers 
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of England, then fifty-three iu number, did not par- 
ticipate in this enormous act of injustice and barba- 
rity. Her indictment charged her, " With having 
procured her brother, and the other four, to lie with 
her, which they had done often, which was to the 
slander of the issue begotten between the king and 
hen ' The only evidence produced against her, was 
a declaration, which a lady Wingfield, who was in 
her grave, was said to have made a little before he^ 
- death. The queen, who had been denied an advo- 
cate, pleaded not guilty, and behaved with great 
dignity and composure. She was, however, to the 
everlasting shame of her judges, declared guilty of 
high treason, and sentenced to be either burned or 
beheaded, as the king should direct. She heard this 
dreadfid sentence without being terrified ; but lifting 
up her eyes and hands to heaven, she said, •* O Fa- 
ther ! O Creator! thou who art the way, the truth» 
and the life, thou knowest that I did not deserve 
this death." Then,' turning to the judges, she made 
the most pathetic declarations of her innocence. 
The lord mayor and aldermen of London, and some 
others who had been admitted to be spectators of 
this trial, went away with the full conviction of tha 
queen's innocence. 

Henry's fury was not quite satisfied with this atro- 
cious sentence, he still wanted to have his marriage 
with Ann Boleyn annulled, and her issue declared 
illegitimate. With this view she was threatened to 
have the sentence issued against her, executed in its 
greatest rigour, and was thus prevailed on to con- 
fess, in court, some lawful impediment to her mar- 
riage with the king. The afflicted primate, who 
sat as judge of the question, thought himself obliged, 
by this confession, to pronounce the marriage null 
and invalid. Henry, in the raving fits of his jealousy 
and brutality, was utterly incapable of perceiving the 
inconsistency of his proceedings ; or he would have 
acknowledged, that if there was no marriage be- 
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tween him and 'Ann there could not possibly be an 
adultery; and, therefore, that the sentence of death 
was to be reversed ; but on this occasion, he not 
only sacrificed the life of his queen, and the legiti- 
macy of his child, but trampled upon all law, justice, 
and feelings, to g^tlly his passion. 

little time was allowed to the unhappy queen, to 

frepare for the last scene of this barbarous tragedy, 
n this awful interval, she retained her usual se- 
renity, and spent several hours of the day in private 
devotion, or with her almoner. On the 19th of 
May, about eleven o'clock, she was brought to a 
Ecanold, erected on the green in the tower; her 
looks were cheerful, and she never appeared more 
beautiful. She said that she was come to die, as 
she was sentenced by the law ; she would accuse 
none, nor say any thing of the ground upon which 
she was judged. She prayed heartily for the king, 
and acknowledged thai he had always been to her a 
good and gracious sovereign. She was beheaded 
by the executioner of Calais, who was sent for, as 
more expert than any in England. Her remains 
were thrown into a common chest for holding ar- 
rows, and instantly buried in the chapel of the 
tower. 

How could any doubt remain of the innocence 
of this unfortunate queen, when Henry, her ac- 
cuser, or rather her murderer, knew not whom to 
accuse as her lover, or could not bring the least 
proof against any of those he accused ? Had hfi 
never contracted a criminal passion for Jane Sey- 
mour, we never should have heard of the indiscre- 
tions, and still less of the crimes, of Ann Boleyn ; 
iiotliing but her beauty and virtues would have been 
recorded. It may he said, however, that her mis- 
fortunes were principally owing to an imprudence of 
her's, against which her own experience should have 
betui a most effectual warning. Nobody knevr bet- 
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ter than she did how Henry's afTections were liable to 
be captivated by the charms of the queen's maids of 
bonoHr ; therefore, she should not have exposed him 
to a relapse, by appointing to that situation the hand- 
lome aDd agreeable Jane Seymour, whom Heniy 
married' only one day after her own execution. It 
then became evident, that the only crime of Ann 
Boleyn was her bdng an obstacle to Henry's impa- 
tience of gratifjitng his new passion. 

Princess Mary thought the death of her step-mo- 
ther a proper opportunity for reconciling herself to 
the king { but Henry would not hear of it, unless 
she would consent to adopt liis theolc^ca! tenets, 
acknowledge his supremacy, renounce the pope, and 
own her mother's marriage to be unlawful and in- 
cestuous. These points were of hard digestion ^ith 
the princess ; but after some delays, and even re ■ 
fusals, she complied with her father's conditions. 

A new parliament was called, and opened June 8th, 
with a speech of the chancellor, lord Audley, full of 
the most disgusting flattery. After representigg in 
strong terms, and in the king's presence, how unhap 
py his majesty had been in his two former marriages, 
which, said he, would have deterred any other man 
from enga^g again in matrimony, " this, our 
most excellent prince, on the humble petition of the 
iiobiiity, and not out of any carnal lust or affection, 
bad again condescended to contract matrimony." 
C Journal of the House of Lords, vol. I. p. %i.) 
The propriety of such a petition after a long widov^ 
hood could not be denied, but the possibility of find- 
ing a moment to present it during a widowhood 
which lasted hardly twenty-four hours, is not so 
easily conceived. Richard Rich, speaker of the 
house of commons, striving to outstrip the chancel- 
lor in flattery, compared Henry, for justice and 
prudence to Solomon, for strength and fortitude tq 
SiUDpson, for beauty and comeliuess to Absalom. 
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Henry, finding that the parliament was no less sub- 
missive in their deeds,than obsequious in theirpraises, 
did not miss that opportunity of having his most 
lawless passions gratified. An act for regulating the 
succession was passed, the divorces of the king from 
bis two former queens were confirmed by it, and 
their issue illegitimated, and declared incapable of 
inheriting the crown ; it was even made treason to 
assert the legitimacy of either of them ; to throw 
any slander upon the present king, queen, or their 
issue, was subjected to the same penalty ; the crown 
was settled on the king's issue by Jane Seymour, or 
any subsequent wife, and in case he should die with- 
out children, he was impowered to dispose of the 
crown by his will, or letters patent; an enormous 
power in the hand of a prince so violent and so ca- 
pricious. Whoever, being required, refused to an- 
swer upon oath to any article of this act of settle- 
ment, was declared to be guilty of treason; and by 
this clause, a political inquisition was established, 
and the accusations of treason multiplied to an un- 
limited degree. The king was also empowered to 
confer on any one, by his will or letters patent,' any 
castles, honours, liberties, or franchises. Another 
act made it treason to marry, without the king's con- 
sent, any princess related in the first degree to the 
crown. The king, or any of his successors, was 
empowered to repeal or annul, by letters patent, 
whatever act of parliament had been passed before 
he was twenty-four years of age. Whoever main- 
tained the authority of the bishop of Rome by word 
or writ, or endeavoured in any manner to restore it 
in England, was subjected to the penalty of a pre- 
munire; that is, his goods were forfeited, and he 
was put out of the protection of law. 

The convocation of the clerg}', which sat at the 
flame time with the parliament, encouraged the king 
in his reBolation of bre^luDg entirely with the court 
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of Rome. There was secretly a great division of 
sentiments tii the niind^ pf this assembly ; but the 
aulhurity of the king kept every one submissive fnd 
silent ; and llie new as>^umed suprecnacy, with whose 
limits no one was fully acquainted, restrained the 
ino>t furious movements of theologiL-al rancour. 
One party, by their opposition to the pope, seconded 
the king's ambition and lovc of power; the other, 
by maiiitain^ng the aucient theological tenets, were 
more conformable to his speculative principles. 'Ihe 
church in gineral was averse to the reformation ; 
ami llie lower house of the assembly framed a list of 
siiity.beven opinions, which they pronounced erroae- 
ou$,snd which was a collection of principIes,somelieI J 
by the ancient Lollards, others by the modern pro- 
testants. They scut tlies*^ opinions to the upper 
house to be censured. The convocation, af;er some 
debate, came at last to decide articles of faith, the 
Standard of which they determmed to consist in the 
scriptures and the three creeds, the Apostolic, Ni- 
cene, and Athanavian ; a sigiud victory for the re- 
formers. Auricular confession and penance wijre 
admitted ; a doctrine agreeable to the catholics, 
fjo mention was made of marriage, extreme unc- 
tion, confirmation, or holy orders, as sacraments; 
and in this omission, the mfluence of the protcstants 
was ob\ ious. The real presence was asserted accord- 
ing to the ancient doctrine. The terms of accept- 
ance were established to be the merits of Christ, and 
the mercy and good pleasure of God, suitably to the 
new principles. 

So far the two parties seem to have made a fair 
partition, by sharing alter ;atvly the several clauses, 
and the same compromise was observed in framing 
the subsequent articles. " The catholics prevailed 
ifl asserting, that the use of images was warranted 
by scripture ; the protcstants, in warning the people 
against idolatry, and the abuse of these sensible re- 
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presentations. The ancient faith was adopted in 
maintaining the expedience of praying to saints ; 
the late innovations, in rejecting the peculiar patron- 
age of saints to any trade, profession, or course of 
action. The former rites of worship, the use of 
holy water, and the ceremonies practised on Ash- 
Wednesday, Palm-Sunday, Good-Friday, and other 
festivals, were still maintained j hut the new refine- 
ments, which made light of these institutions, were 
adopted, by the convocation's asserting, that they 
had not any immediate power of remitting sin, and 
that their only merit consisted in promoting pious 
and devout dispositions in the mind. As to purga- 
tory, it was agreed that the use of praying for sou^s 
departed, having been recommended by the book 
of Maccabees, and many ancient authors, as a good 
and charitable deed, and the practice of it main- 
tained in the church from the beginning, all bishops 
snd teachers should instruct the people not to be 
grieved for the continuance of it. But since the 
place where departed souls are retained before they 
reach paradise, as well as the nature of their pwns, 
is left unknown by scripture, all such questions 
should be submitted to God, to whose mercy it is 
meet and convenient to commend the deceased, 
trusting that he accepteth our prayers for them." 

These articles being corrected by the king, were 
subscribed by every member of the convocation, 
while perhaps neither there, nor any where else in 
the whole kingdom, could one man be found, ex- 
cept Henry himself, who adopted precisely the wljole 
of these doctrines and opinions ; a certain creed was 
embraced by each party, and to keep them all in 
awe and submission, Henry displayed the utmost 
power of the most imperious despotism. 

The dissolusion of all the smaller monasteries, the 
demolition'of so niany churches and religious houses, 
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the disper^on and wandering of abont ten thousand 
monks and nuDS> had raised a great discontent 
among the people, and disposed them to revolt. 
1^ first gathering of the malcontents was in Lin- 
colnshire. They did not immediately proceed to 
hostilities^ but sent an humble remonstrance to the 
king, praying for a redress of the following griev- 
ances : ] . The demolition of their monasteries. 2. 
Tlie employing persons of mean birth in the ad- 
ministration, which alluded to Thomas, who had 
been received into the king's service on the fall of 
his former patron, Cardind Wolsey, whose secre- 
tary he was, and had been successively appointed • 
master of the jewel house, secretary of state, keeper 
of the privy seal, vicegerent of the king in spirituals, 
and lately raised to the peerage by the style and title 
of Lord Cromwell. 3. Levying subsidies which were 
not necessary. 4. Taking away four sacraments. 
S. That several bishops subverted the ancient faith. 
The king, in a spirited answer to this petition, vindi- 
cated his conduct in all the particulars complained of, 
commanded the rebels to deliver up their leaders, and 
to retire to their own homes, to preserve themselves, 
their wives and children from ruin. The duke of 
Suffolk, who had been dispatched with some troops 
against them, prevailed upon the king to grant them 
9 general pardon, which produced the desired ef- 
fect. They made thdr submission October 19th, 
and then separated. 

Another insurrection, much more formidable, 
broke out about the same time in Yorkshire and the 
Doithem counti^, under the specious, inviting 
name of Pilgrimage <f Grace. The numbers of 
those who, through the influence of the monks, 
flew to arms and joined that martial pilgrimage, 
amounted to forty thousand. They painted on 
their banners the five wounds of Christ, wore on 
(heir sleeves a device of (h^ same klpd, and priests 
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marched before them canning crucifixes. As they , 
advanced they restored the monks to their monas- 
teries, and persuaded or compelled all the gentle- 
men, who did not fly, to join them. The archbishop 
of York and the earl d'Arcy were obliged to sur- 
render the castle of Pomfret, in which they had re- 
tired, and to march with the rebels. The duke of 
Norfolk was appointed general of the king's forces, 
scarcely exceeding five thousand men. The two 
armies approached each other at Doncaster October 
26th, with only the river Don between them, which 
was so swelled by rains that neither of them dared to 
pass it. The duke, to gain time till the arrival of 
certain reinforcements he expected, proposed a treaty, 
in which it was agreed, that the insurgents should 
send a petition to the king ; that the dnke should 
also go to court to second the petition, and that 
there should be a cessation of hostilities till he and 
their messengers were returned. A general pardon 
was granted by the king, with the exception of six 
named and four unnamed, and a commission was 
sent to the duke and several other noblemen, to 
meet with three hundred of the insurgents at Don- 
caster and settle the conditions of peace. The 
king's motive for admitting so many of the insur- 
gents to this negociation, was probably to give his 
own commissioners an opportunity of gaining or 
dividing them. But when the duke produced the 

feneral pardon, they unanimously expressed great 
issatisfaction with the exceptions it contained. Ths 
duke, who earnestly desired a pacification, wrote a 
pressing letter to the king, to obtain a general par- 
don for the rebels, without any exception, and q 
promise that the next parliament should be held in 
the north. The king complied with this request ; 
and the insurgents, satisfied with these conditions, 
disbanded, in hopes of having every thing set- 
tled to their owp mind, by a paniamont held in their 
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own country. There are very few instances of two 
Buch formidabte insurrections at the same time, in 
the same country, suppressed without any action, or 
a single drop of blood spilt in the field. Henry is- 
sued, at that period, a proclamation, abolishing alt 
the holidays in harvest, from July 1st to September 
agth, except three t commanding tlie feasts of the 
dedication of all the churches in England, common- 
ly called wakes, to be kept on the first Sunday in 
October; and prohibiting the observation of th^ 
feasts of the patrons qf church??. 

Ann. 1537. 

The spirit of rebellion in the north, was rather 
smothered than extinguished, and internal discon- 
tents still prevailed. The duke of Norfolk was con^ 
inanded, accordingly, to remain there with his 
: troops, to preserve the peace of the country. This 
vise measure did not prevent another insurrection 
breaking out in Cumberland in the beginning of this 
year. Eight thousand of -the rebels besieged Car. 
lisle, but were defeated by the duke of Norfolk, who 
hanged seventy of his prisoners by martial law. Sir 
Francis Bigot attempted to surprise Hull, but was 
taken and executed, as well as several other gentle- 
men of the nobility, who had been very active in the 
great insurrection, and had taken the benefit of the 
general pardon. Lord, d'Arcy and lord Hussey, 
vho had been concerned in the lincolnshire insur- 
rectton, were tried by their peers, and beheaded. 
Lady Bultner was burnt in Smithfidd, Robert Aske, 
one of the leaders of the rebels, was hung in chains 
on one of the towers of York; and sixty persons, who 
bad been concerned in a riotous tumult in Somer- 
setshire, were tried and put to death. The terror 
produced by these numerous executions, suppressed 
(h& spirit of r^olt which ^t this time prevail^ in 
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England. Soon after this prosperous success, the 
queen was delivered of a son, October :2tb, who 
was baptised \)y the name of Edward. The Hog, 
and all his loyal subjects, were transported with joy 
at this event, as it removed all danger of a disputeq 
succession, one of the greatest calamities that can 
befal a nation ; but this joy was soon checked^ and 
converted into mourning, by the death of the queen^ 
twelve days after her delivery, October 24th. 

Ann. 1538. 

The negociations for a confederacy between the 
king and the protestant princes of Germany, still 
continued, but very slowly. The princes wished to 
know what were the articles of their confession 
which Henry disliked ; and they sent new ambassa- 
dors to him, who had orders both to negociate and 
to dispute. They pretended to convince the king, 
that he was mistdnen in administering the eucharist 
in one kind only, in allowing private maaBes, and in 
requiring the celibacy of the clergy. Henry would 
by no means acknowledge any of these errors, and 
was nearly as much offended as surprised, at their 
pretenduig to prescribe rules to so great ^ monarch 
and theologian. He found arguments and syllogisms 
enough to defend his cause, and he dismissed the 
ambassadors without coming to any concluaob. 

The pope having, at last, succeeded in conciliatmg 
the long quarrels between the emperor and Francis I., 
and prevailed on these two monarchs, June 28th, 
to conclude a truce of ten years; his holiness 
thought this opportunity the most favourable that 
could occur) to publish the bulls he had preparetl 
three years before, excommunicaUng and dqjosing 
Henry, in hopes that these two princes would put 
them into execution ; but Heniy's power was now 
so firmly eetabliihed by the supprcssran of the lato 
, 1 
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insurrections, that the pope's invitations and solici- 
tations were totally declined by Charles and Fran>- 
cis. 

While the emperor and the king of France re> 
fused to second the resentment of the pope, he 
found a powerful auxiliary among Henry's own re- 
lations. This was Reginald Pole, fourth son of 
Margaret, countess of Salisbury, daughter of George, 
duke of Clarence, second broUier to Edward IV. He 
early discovered a taste for tetters, and was educated, 
St Heniy's expence, at Paris and Padua, and de- 
signed for the highest preferments in the church ; 
but the opinions and connections he adopted in 
Italy, determined him to take a decided part against 
the king, his relation and bene&ctor, in his contro- 
versies with the court of Rome. He wrote, and 
sent to Henry a treatise on the unity of the church, 
in which he condemned his divorce and second mar- 
riage in the strongest terms, and even exhorted the 
emperor to avenge the injury thereby done to his 
aunt, and to the authority of the pope. He after- 
wards published this book, and spread it all over 
Europe. The pope, to reward his zeal and increase 
his influence, made him a cardinal, and appointed 
him his legate a latere in Flanders, that he might 
foment diviuons and insurrections in England, by 
means of his numerous and powerful friends. In 
this he was more active than successful. Henry 
Courtenay, flrst-cousin to the king, the marquis of 
JExetcr, the earl of Devonshire, Henry Pole, lord 
JVlontacute, and sir Jeflrey Pole, the cardinal's two 
brothers, sir Edward Nevil, sir Nicholas Carew, 
master of the horse and knight of the garter, with 
several persons of inferior rank, were drawn into a 
conspiracy which was discovered, and proved tb«r 
ruin. They were all taken prisoners, November 3d, 
and soon after tried, found guilty of high treason, 
and executed. This was a deadly blow to the pope's 
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party ; they knew not whom to tritst, and saw how 
dangerous it was to plot against a government So vi- 
gilant and so vindictive. Though Henry had eman- 
cipated himself and his subjects from the dominioh 
of the p0|)e, he continued as much attached as evef 
to some tenets of the church of Rome, particularly 
transub^tantiation ; and persecuted with the roost 
unrelenting cruelty those who called that doctrine 
in question. One Lambert, being accused of that 
heresy, before archbishop Cranmer, appealed to the 
king, as supreme head of the church of England. 
Henry, vain of his theological learning, determined 
to bring him to a solemn trial before himself in 
Westminster hall, where all the prelates and princi- 
pal nobility were summoned to attend. On the ap- 
pointed day, the king appeared in great state, clothed 
in white, and seated under a canopy of the same coi- 
lour, to denote the purity of his faith. The spiri- 
tual lords were seated on his right hand, and the 
temporal on his left; the hall was crowded with 
spectators, attracted from all parts of the kingdom. 
The king then addressed the prisoner, and asked 
him if he believed the real corporeal presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in the sacrament of the 
altar ? " I believe," s^d Lambert, " with St. Au- 
gustine, the presence of Christ in the sacrament in 
a certain manner." The king, in a passionate tone, 
commanded him to give a direct answer. Ten bi- 
shops, who had been appointed for the debate, ar- 
gued for the corporeal presence from various topics. 
Lambert answered them with great acuteness and 
strength of argument, though often insulted and 
ridiculed. As he persevered in his heresy, he was 
condemned to be burnt : and the sentence was exe- 
cuted with circumstances of uncommon cruelty. 
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Arm. 1539. 

A new parliament met April 25th, and was 
opened with unusual pomp. All the members of the 
two houses waited upon the king, rode in state with 
him, two and two, to Westminster abbey, heard the 
mass of the Holy Ghost, and after escorting his ma- 
jesty back to the palace, preceded to the parliament 
chamber in the same state and order. But this as- 
rembly, so remarkable by the splendour of its instaU 
lation, was still more so by the abject servility of its 
proceedings ; and enacted, both in spirituals and 
temporals, whatever the king and his ministers were 
pleased to dictate. By the act of the six articles, 
commonly called the bloody statute, they established 
the doctrine of the real presence, the communion in 
one kind, the perpetual obligation of vows of chastity, 
the utility of private masses, the celibacy of the 
clergy, and the necessity ot auricular confession; 
and they authorised a persecution, worse in some 
respects than the inquisition, against those who de- 
nied them. By another act, they granted the 
king all the lands, rents, buildings, jewels, money, 
gold and silver plate, furniture, goods and chattels, 
belonging to all monasteries, abbeys, nunneries, 
convents, priories, colleges, hospitals, and religious 
bouses, dissolved or to be dissolved. In order to 
persuade the peers, and the gentlemen of the house 
of commons to pass tliis bill, they were assured that 
there should be created forty oarls, sixty barons, 
three thousand knights, and forty thousand soldiers, 
with skilful captains, and competent maintenance 
for them all ; and that no more loans or subsidies 
should be ever demanded. A similar spo/ra/ion has been 
executed, two hundred and fifty years after, against 
the French clergy, not by the king, bat against his 
will, and in spite of his remonstrances, by a national 
•sseinbly, where it was prompted by the populat 
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party, which soon afler overturned the throne, as^ 
in great measure, Henry did the rights of the people. 

By this prodigious grant, the king obtained pos- 
session of the lands of six hundred and f6rty.five mo- 
nasteries (of which twenty-eight had abbots that en- 
joyed a seat in parliament), ninety colleges of priests, 
s hundred and ten hospitals, two thousand, three 
hundred and seventy-four chantries and free chapels. 
The yearly rents of these lands amounted to one hun- 
dred and Sixty-one thousand one hundred pounds, 
which was not one half, and perhaps not one third of 
their value ; as their former owners had been accus- 
tomed to let their lands at very low rents, and to re- 
ceive large premiums on the renewal of their leases; 
The value of the jewels, money, church plate, cattle, 
furniture, &c. &c. Sec, belonging to these religious 
houses, was immense ; and the whole, if it had been 
properly managed, was sufHcient to render the croWn 
independent of the country. The gold taken from the 
shrine of Thomas Becket, at Canterbury, filled, it i» 
said, two chests which eight strong men could hardly 
carry. But as nearly three hundred and seventy years 
had elapsed since the death of Thomas Becket, and aa 
he had been esteemed the greatest of saints, and had 
received the most valuable ofTerings from immense 
yearly crowds of pilgrims, he was treated with greater 
ceremony than others. He was solemnly tried before 
the king in council, and found to be neither a sdnt, 
because be had rebelled against his sovereign ; nor a 
martyr, as he had fallen in a fray in which he was 
the a^ressor. He was, therefore, condemned as a 
traitor ; all the rich ornaments of his altar and shrine 
were confiscated, his festival abolished, and all his 
images thrown down. 

"Ilie better to reconcile the people to this im- 
mense invasion, stories were propagated of the de- 
testable lives of the friars in many of their convents. 
The relitpies, also, which had so long been the o^ 
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ject of the people's veneration, were exposed to theif 
ridicule ; In the mean time, they were told that the 
king would never thenceforth have occasion to levy 
taxes, but would be able, from the abbey lands alone, 
to bear, during war, a^ well as peace^all the expences 
of government. But, independently of the ill luck 
which commonly attends ill-gotten riches, Henry, no 
less prodigal than rapacious, either made gifts of 
the revenues of convents, to his favourites and cour- 
tiers, or sold them at low prices, or exchanged them 
for other lands on very disadvantageous terms. He 
was so profuse in these liberalities, that he is said to 
have given a woman the whole revenue of a convent, 
as a reward for making a pudding which happened 
to gratify his palate. The consequence was, that 
the very next year he was reduced to the necessity 
of asking a subsidy. 

Another statute of the same parliament gave the 
same force and authority to royal proclamations as 
to acts of parliament, thereby rendering all future 
parliaments unnecessary for the purjwse of making 
laws. In this session, the rank of all the great offi- 
cers of state was fixed. Cromwell, as vicegerent, 
had the precedency assigned him above alt of them. 
Hius a black-smith's son, for he was no other, sat 
next the royal family ; and, though possessed of no 
manner of literature, was placed at the head of the 
church. 

The violent hatred of Henry against cardinal Pole 
had extended itself to all his friends and relations, and 

EBrticularly to his mother, the countess of Salisbury • 
ut finding that the ofTences, on which he wanted 
her to be tried, could not be proved, or that they 
were not subjected by law to such severe punish- 
ments as he wished to inflict upon her, he resolved 
to proceed in a more expeditious and arbitrary man- 
ner. He consulted the judges, to know whether 
tbe parliament could attaint any body without giving 
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hira anv trial, or citing him to appear before ttiem. 
The judges answered that if a person was attainted 
in that manner, the nttainder could never afterwards 
be brought into question, and must remain good in 
law; but they <)b:;ervcd that no inferior court could 
act in that arbitrary manner 5 and that they thought 
the parliament never would. But Henry learned by 
their decision, that this way of proceeding, though 
contrary to all principles of equity, was yet practica- 
ble, and resolved to employ it against the countess. 
Cromwell shewed to the house of peers a banner of 
the northern rebels, which he allirmed was found 
in the countess's house; and the parliament, with- 
out any farther proof or inquiry, passed a bill of at- 
tainder against her ; and involved in it, without any 
belter proof, tlie marchioness of Exeter, sir Adrian 
Fortescue, and sir Thomas Dingly. These two gen- 
tlemen were executed, the marchioness was par- 
doned, and survived the king ; the countess received 
a'reprieve. 

Henry had now been more than a year a widowcF, 
and in that interval had been engaged in several 
treaties of marriage^ particularly with the docheas 
dowager of Milan, And with Mary of Guise, who 
married his nephew, James V., of Scotland. Crom- 
well, who was then a mighty favourite, lately admit- 
ted a knight of the garter, and created earl of Essex, 
wished to see Henry united with a protestant prin- 
cess, and recommended Ann, sister to the duke of 
Cleves, who was reported to be a great beauty. 
Unfortunately for the princess, Henry complied with 
this recommendation, and was determined to it by 
« flattering portrait of Ann, painted by Hans-HoU 
ben. The preliminaries were soon adjusted, and the 
settlement of the terms of the king's marriage ft^- 
lowed immediately. The princess was brought over 
from Calais, by the earl of Southampton, with a 
fleet of fifty sail, landed at Deal, December 37th, 
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fcnd by slow journies, with great expence and pomp, 
arrived at Greenwich. 

Ann. 1540. 

The royal nuptials were celrfirated with great 
magnificence January 6th. In the midst of this ^ow 
of splendour and apparent joy, Henry vainly endea- 
voured to conceal the deep chagrin which preyed 
upon him. Impatient to see his bride, he had gone 
incognito to Rochester January 2d, and had a sight 
of her without his being known. She appeared to 
him so unlike the picture and descriptions he had 
received of her person, that he expressed his disgust 
in very indelicate terms. He made himself known 
to her, however, and received her with civility, and 
even seeming kindness. But her conversation did 
not compensate the deficiency of her charms. She 
understood no language but Grerman, had no 
knowledge of music, in which he delighted, and 
was likely to prove a very insipid companion. He 
entertained some thoughts of sending her back un- 
married. But on reflecting that such an affitint 
would be highly resented by her friends and family, 
he resolved, notwithstanding his aversion to her, 
to complete the marriage. Cromwell who had 
recommended it, and knew very well how much his 
own interests were concerned in this affair, was very 
anxious to learn from the king, ne!(t morning after 
marriage, whether he now liked the princess an^ 
better. The king told him, that he hated her worse 
than ever, and that her person was more disgnsting 
on a near approach. He even entertained suspicions 
against her maiden chastity, a point about which he 
had an extreme delicacy. He continued however 
to be civil to Ann, and seemed to repose his usual 
confidence in Cromwell; but a discontent lay lurk- 
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ing in his breast, and was ready to burst out on the 
first opportunity. 

The parliament, after two prort^ations, met 
April I'ith. This was the first session to which no 
abbots or priors were summoned, as their baronies 
were now annexed to the crown, which considera- 
bly reduced the number and influence of the spiri- 
tual lords. Though that same parliament had been 
told a year before, that if they granted the king the 
'possession of all the monasteries (which they did), 
neither he nor any of his successors would have oc- 
casion to demand agy subsidies ; yet such a demand 
was the principal motive for calling the present 
session. A bill for granting the king one tenth 
and one fifteenth was brought early into the house 
of commons, where it does not appear that it met 
with any opposition. It was brought into the house 
of lords May ] 0th, read only once, and passed with 
the assent and consent of all who were present. 
Such a subsidy being only a mere trifle to the Jnsa* 
liable wants of a prince, who in a twelvemonth had 
expended or dissipated all the riches of all the 
monasteries of the kingdom, the parliament, never 
weary of granting, dissolved the order of the knights 
of Malta, and granted all their houses, lands, and 
goods to the king. Their revenues were large, and 
formed an addition no wise contemptible to the sub- 
sidy already voted. I'he reasons assigned for this 
dissolution were, " that the knights of Malta drew 
yearly great sums out of the kingdom, supported 
the usurped power of the pope, had lost the island 
of Rhodes to tlic Turks, and that their revenues 
rai^t be better employed." 

The convocation of the clergy gave the king four 
feblllings in the pound, to be levied in two years. 
Tl»e pretext for these grants was the great expence 
which Heory had undergone for the, c^fence of the 
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realm, in building forts along the sea coast, and in 
equipping a navy. 

These measures, though they were approved by par- 
liament, excited a general murmur among the people 
against the king and Cromwell. Henry, far from 
being displeased, rejoiced at it, as a most favourable 
opportunity to get rid of his late favourite, who was 
no more so since he had been the promoter of his 
detested marriage with Ann de Cleves. Tlie fall of 
Cromwell was long and ardently wished for by a 
great part of the nation. The nobility hated a man, 
who from the lowest class had been raised above 
the first persons in the kingdom. Tlie protestants 
disliked him, for his concurrence with the king's will 
for their persecution ; the papists detested nim as 
the inveterate enemy of their religion ; and the king, 
who found that great clamours had arisen against 
the administration, did not hesitate to throw on 
Cromwell the load of pubtic hatred, hoping by so 
easy a sacri6ce to regam the affections of his sub* 
jects. But another circumstance still more fatal to 
the minister was that Henry, as fickle as impetu- 
ous in his passions, began at that time (o cast an 
amorous eye on Catherine Howard, niece to the 
duke of Norfolk, who had long been engaged in 
enmity with Cromwell, and made against him the 
same use of his niece's insinuations that he had for* 
merly done of Ann Boleyn's against Wolsey. By 
their whispers and misrepresentations of Cromwell's 
words and actions, the last remains of Henry's 
friendship for him were so soon and so completely 
extinguished, that he gave a commission to the duke 
to arrest him at the council board, June 1 0th, on 
an accusation of high treason, and to commit him 
to the tower, where he was followed by an immense 
crowd of people hissing and cursing the fallen mi- 
nister. Immediately after a bill of attainder was 
fi-amed against him, and the house of peers, with- 
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out any trial, examination, or evidence, condemned 
him to death. The house of commons passed the 
same bill, but not without some opposition. Crom- 
well was accused, without the least proof, of trea- 
son atid heresy. Henry never had a minister more 
devoted to him, nor more eager to adopt his opinions 
in religious matters as well as in politic^. He was ft 
man of prudence, industry, and abilities, worthy of 
a better master, and even of a better fate;-had he not 
been the too servile instrument of Henry's tyranny 
in the preceding session, in personally conducting, 
against the countess of Salisbury and others, bills of 
attainder no less abominable than that by which he 
himself suffered. 

The measures for Henry's divorce were carried on 
at the same time, on a very remarkable plan. A, 
motion was made in the house of lords, July 6th, 
by the chancellor, " That an humble address be 
pi-esented to the king, that he would be graciously 
pleased to grant a commission to the convocation of 
both provinces, to try the validity of his present 
marriage." This motion was unanimously approved, 
and the commons readily agreed to join in the ad-r 
dress. The whole house of lords with about twenty 
uf the commons immediately went to court, and 
being admitted into the royal presence, the chan- 
cellor said, *' That the two houses of parliament 
wished to mention a matter of great moment to hia 
majesty, and humbly prayed, that his most excellent 
serenity, out of his inestimable goodness, would 
grantthem his permission." To which the king ro- 

})lied, " That he had so good an opinion of his twu 
louses of parliament, that he was convinced they 
would not propose any thing that was iniquitous, dis- 
honest, or unreasonable, and therefore he permitted 
them to speak with impmuty, and prombed to hear 
tliem benignly and favourably." The chancellor 
then presented the ^bove address, (o which the 
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king made acomplying answer. The dL-patation then 
retired iifter a more than a most humble salutation. 

This splendid piece of political mummery was 
conducted with all becoming gravity, and dispatch- 
ed with no less activity. On the same day the com- 
mission passed the seals, and was presented next 
inoniiiig to the convocation at St. Paul's. 

Ann had been formerly cx)ntr;icted to the duke 
of Lorraine, but she, as well as the duke, were at 
that time under age, and the ccmtract was after- 
wards annulled by consent of both parties. This fart 
had been completely ascertained previous to Henry's 
marriage -, he pleaded however this precontract as a 
ground of divorce, and he added, that when he 
espoused Ann, he had not imoardlif consented td 
it ; and that he had not thought proper to consum- 
mate the marriage. The convocation, satisfied with 
these reasons, solemnly annulled the marriage ; the 
parliament ratified the decision of the clergy, and 
the sentence was immediately notified to the princess 
by the dute of Norfolk and tho earl of Southampton. 
She was not so much affected as might have been 
expected; and when they told her that the king 
designed to declare her his adopted sister, to grant 
her 30001. a year for her honourable support, and 
to give her precedency of all the ladies of the court, 
except his queen and daughters, she seemed to be 
perfectly satisfied. She even wrote to her brother, 
andher family, at Henry's deiire, assuring them that 
she had been well used m England, where she re- 
staved to remain, that she was perfectly pleased 
with her situation, and entreated them not to be 
offended at any thing that had happenwl. 

The king's marriage with Catherine Howard pro- 
bably followed soon after his divorce : it being cele- 
brated privately, the exact date of it is not known ; 
but she was presented to the whole court as queen 
on the 8th of August. Henry was so much charmed 
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with his new consort that he commanded his almo- 
ner to compose a form of thanksgiving to God for 
the felicity he now enjoyed, and on All Snints day, 
when he received the sacrament, he publicly gave 
thanks to God for the happy life he now ted, and 
hoped to lead, with his beloved queen. 

The king's councils being now directed by Nor- 
folk and Gardiner, a furious persecution commenced 
against the protestants who spoke against the cor- 
poreal presence of Christ in the sacrament, while 
Henry exerted his violence against the catholics 
who denied his own supremacy ; and a foreigner, at 
that time in England, had reason to say, that those 
who were against the pope were burned, and those 
who were for him were hanged. 

Though the spirit of the English seemed totally 
sunk under Henry's tremendous despotism, there 
appeared some symptoms of discontent : an incon- 
siderable rebellion broke out in Yorkshire, which 
was soon suppressed, but it was the occasion of 
much bloodshed on the scaffold. The most illus- 
trious of the victims was the aged counfess of Sslis- 
bury, mother of cardinal Pole, and the last of the 
royql race of the Plantagenets, 

Arm. 1541. 

Henry apprehending an attack upon his territories 
in France, repairs the fortifications of Calais and 
Guines and strengthens the garrisons. He then 
sets out with his queen and court on a progress into 
the portii, receives the submissions and considerable 
presents of money from tlie towns, the nobility, and 
the clergy, who wished to conciliate his favour, and 
efface the remembrance of their late conduct The 
king and court of England remained twelve days at 
York, where James V. king of Scotland had agreed 

\Q h^ve ^ interview with his majesty. But that 
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prince was persuaded by his clergy to stay at home, 
and Henry, irritated at this disappointment, returned 
into the south, fully determined on a war with Scot- 
land. 

While Heniy, more and more captivated every 
day with the queen's accomplishments, thought his 
happiness as unalterable as it was complete; one 
John Lascelles brought intelligence of her dissolute 
lifetoCranmer, the archbishop of Canterbury, andtold 
him that his sister, formerly a servant to the duchess 
dowager of Norfolk, had given him a particular ac- 
countofthe queen'sincontinence. Derham and Man- 
noc, both servants to the old duchess, had been admit- 
ted to Catherine's bed ; and she had even taken so 
liitle care to conceal her shame, that three different 
female servants had frequently slept all night in the 
same bed with her and Derham. Mannoc discovered 
such an intimate knowledge of her person to some 
of his fellow servants, as he could not have obtained 
without the most criminal ^miliarity. Cranmer 
consulted the chancellor and the earl of Hertford. 
They all agreed that it was necessary to com- 
municate this disagreeable information to the king, 
and that unpleasant task was Uid upon the arch>- 
bishop. 

The king returned from the north in the end of 
October, took the sacranwnt on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, and renewed his public thanks to God ftjr th? 
happiness he enjoyed with his queen. The very 
next day Cranmer had an audience of the king, and 
said not a word about the aueen ; but as he was 
taking his leave, he put into his majesty's hands the 
papCT containing Lascellea's declaration. Henry, 
who was then in the height of his dotage upon the 
queen, at first exclaimed in rage that it was false, 
that it was impossible ; but when observing more 
coolly how particular the information was, he re- 
vived to make an enquiry, but in such 9 manner an 
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to give no ajarm to the queen, and to raise no scan- 
dal. Lascelles was examined, and persisted in his 
former narrative. His sister confirmed every thing 
he had said, and added other circumstances and 
evidences. Upon this Derham and Mannoc were 
arrested and privately examined ; when they found 
that all was discovered, they confessed tlie queen's 
guilt and tlieir own, and gave still further informa- 
tion, by impeaching the old lady Rochcford, who 
had formerly been so instrumental in procuring the 
death of Ann Boleyn. They accused her of hav- 
ing introduced one Culpepper into the queen's 
bedroom, who stayed with her from eleven at night 
till f )ur in the morning. 

When all this was reported to the king he burst 
into tears, bitterly bewailing his unhappiness. Tlie 
queen was now removed to Sion, but without any 
indication of unkindness or disgrace. There she 
was examined, and at first denied every thing ; but 
when she saw that her accomplices were her accu- 
sers, she confessed her incontinence before marriage, 
but denied any violation of her marriage vows. In 
this however she was not believed, as m the cou;*se 
of the inquiry, her criminal correspondence with 
Culpepper was ascertained. "Besides she had pro- 
cured a place at court for Derham, and taken into 
her service one of the women wlio had been accus- 
tomed to sleep with her and hlra. On these dis- 
coveries Derham and Culpepper were imprisoned, 
tried, found guilty, and executed December lOth 
at Tyburn. The queen and lady Rocheford were sent 
to the tower. Tlie old duchess of Norfolk, the 
queen's grandmother^ lord William Howard, her 
uncle, and several otiier relations and servants of 
the family, were found guilty of misprision of trea- 
son, for concealing her vicious conduct, and con- 
demued to perpetual imprisonment. As to th^ 
queen, the king resolved to throw the odium of her 
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death upon the parliament, who had always been 
the ready ministers of all his severities. 

The Bishoprics of Chester, Peterborough, Glou- 
cester, and Oxford were founded by the king in the 
course of this year, as well as that of Westminsterj 
but the latter continued only nine years. 

Jnn. 1541. 

A new parliament met January 16th, and was 
opened by the chancellor with a very long speech, 
as full as usual of the most nauseous flattery on 
Ifcnry's wisdom and virtues. Every time he wai 
named in the speech, all the lords and commons 
bowed almost to the ground, to signify their appro- 
bation of the praises bestowed upon him. 

This parliament was principally called to dispose 
of the queen, and they set about that business with- 
out delay. A bill ofattainder of Catherine Howard, 
late queen of England, and lady Rocheford for high 
treason, of the duchess of Norfolk, lord William 
Howard, and others, for misprision of treason, was 
brought into the house of peers, January 21st, and 
read a first time. The king did not seem to approve 
the mode of proceeding adopted by the house en 
that occasion, as the lord Chancellor acquainted 
Hhem, January 3 1st, that a better method had oo. 
curred to the king's council, viz. to petition the king 
to grant his permission to them to proceed and 
finish the queen's cause, and that he would then 
give his royal assent, not in person, lest that should 
revive his sorrow, but by commission ; and that he 
would graciously pardon the members of his partia-< 
foent, if in t/ie course of this business miy of them 
spoke disrespectfully oj the queen. This method 
was adopted of course, and next day, the clisncelior 
r^K>rted to the house, that their petitions had been 
presented tQ the king, and that he had been graciously 
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pleased to grant them a!!. On the llth of Febru- 
ary the chancellor produced before. both houses, the 
two acts of attainder, signed by the king -as an 
evidence of his assent. The day after the queen 
and lady Rocheford were beheaded on a scaffold in 
the tower. 

The act of attainder of the queen contained se- 
veral curious clauses. By one of them, it was made 
high treason to conceal the incontinence of the 
queen for the time being. By another it was de- 
clared that if the king or any of his successors, 
should intend to marry any woman, believing her 
to be a clean and pure maid, and she not being so, 
did not reveal the same to the king, it should be 
high treason ; and if any other person knew her 
' not to be a maid and did not reveal it, it should be 
misprision of treason. By another, it was made high 
treason in the queen or prince's wife, to solicit by 
words or message to intrigue with ihem, and in any 
person in like manner to solicit them, and in all 
their confidents and abettors. (Statutes^ SS Henry 
via. c. 21. J These indelicate and shameful laws, 
were repealed in the first year of the succeeding 
reign. 

The king sends an ambassador to the court of 
France, to propose a renewal of the perpetual treaty 
of peace and amity. The French ministry discovers 
no favourable dispositions ; the negociation dege- 
nerates into angry altercations. The ambassador 
perceiving that there could be no reliance on the 
fi-iendship of France returns to England. The king 
of Scotland, desirous to avoid a war, sends ambassa- 
dors to the court of England,to pacify his uncle and 
regain his amity, hut they, meet with a very cold re- 
ception, and the array designed for an invasion of 
Scotland being now ready, Henry published a long 
declaration of war, in which he insisted at great 
length on several motives of complaint j bat h© 
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took care not to mention his real inducement to 
this war, which was to compel king James to give 
up his alliance with France, and enter into an inti- 
mate union with England. 

The English army, twenty thousand men strong, 
entered Scotland on the 2ist of October, burnt 
several villages with the town and abbey of Kelso, 
and eight days after returned to Berwick. As soon 
as the English retreated, the Scots prepared to 
invade England. King James, at the head of 
fifteen thousand men^ advanced to Caerlaverock, 
where he remained; but when his troops arrived 
at Solway-Moss, and were ready to enter England, 
Oliver Sinclair, the king's hated minion, was pro- 
claimed general, which threw the whole army into 
confusion, and it was ready to disband, when a small 
body of English appeared, and to their great surprise 
met with no resistance. The Scuts immediately took 
to flight, and were pursued by the enemy. Few 
were killed, but a great many were taken prisoners, 
with some of the principal nobility. On receiving 
this news, king James, who had lately discovered 
symptoms of a disordered imagination, became quite 
frantic, and soon after sank into a settled melan- 
choly, of which he died December 14th, leaving an 
in&nt princess, only seven days old, heiress of his 
dominions. 

As soon as Henry received this intelligence, he 
began to think of a marriage between his son the 
prince of Wales and the infant queen of Scotland ; 
with this view be invited his prisoners to a royal 
feast at Hampton<court, where the project of the 
marriage was introduced. The king observing that 
it was approved by the Scots lords and gentlemen, 
proposed to give them their liberty on condition 
that they should promote the marriage with all their 
power, and give hostages for their return, if they 
proved unsuccessfuL They joyfully accepted these 
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conditions ; visited the prince erf Wales at Enfield 
on their journey homeward, and delivered their 
hostages to the duke of Suffolk at Newcastle. 

Ann. 1543. 

The bishopric of Bristol was founded by the king 
in the beginning of this year. 

A treaty of perpetual peace and amity between 
the emperor and the king of England and their 
successors is concluded and signed by their pleni. 
potentiaries, February llth. By one article the 
two confederates agree to demand of the king of 
France, " that he should break off all intercourse 
with and recall his residents from Turkey ; that he 
should repay all the losses sustained by Christendom 
by the Turks, through his management ; that he 
should make peace with the emperor, in order that 
the latter may be able to defend Christendom ; 
and that he should immediately pay the king of 
England all the arrears of his perpetual pension^ 
and give lands as a security for the regular pay- 
ment of it in future." If the king of France 
did not comply with these conditions, which 
they were very sure he would not, they then agree 
to declare war against him, the emperor claiming 
Burgundy, and the king of England the crown of 
France ; and that they should not make peace but 
by mutual consent. 

After the conclusion of this treaty both princes 
immediately prepared for war, and Henry held a 
session of parliament in order to obtain supplies. 
The pariiament granted him a subsidy, to be paid in 
three years, and assessed, in proportion with the 
value of the goods of each individual : the lowest 
rate per pound was four pence, and the highest 
three shillings; all strangers, as well denizens as 
others, doubfc the sum. The clergy of both pro- 
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vinces in convocation granted a subsidy of six shil- 
lings in the pound of all the ecclesiastical revenues, 
to be paid in three years, and this grant was confirm- 
ed by an act of ]>arliamaDt. 

A treaty of peace is concluded with Scotland, 
July Ist, as well as a treaty of marriage betv/een the 
infant ([ueen and the prince of Wales. It was agreed 
that Henry might send a nobleman with his lady 
arid family, to reside with the queen, and assist in 
taking care of her health and education, and that 
when she was ten years of age she should be con- 
ducted to Berwick, and there delivered to such 
honourable persons as were appointed to receive 
her, but that the marriage should be solemnized by 
proxies before she left Scotland. 

An act was passed in this session, January 22d, 
by which the liberty of reading the English bibles in 
the churches was taken away, and they were re- 
moved. None under the rank of gentlemen were 
permitted to have English bibles in their possession, 
or to read them in private ; and the English people 
were to regulate their faith and practice by the in- 
junctions published or to be published by the king. 
For the first offence they were to recant, for the 
second, to bear a faggot, and for the third, to be 
burnt. (Statutes, 34 Henry vtii. c. l.J Henry thus 
depriving his subjects of the use of scriptures in their 
own language, intended that the christian doctrines 
he himself might be pleased to adopt, should be 
the general laws of the church in England. As 
soon as the Parliament had declared in 1^41, that 
all spiritual supremacy was vested in the king's 
person, he published a small volume, called The 
• Institution of' a Christian Man, which was received 
by the convocation, and voted to be the infallible 
standard of orthodoxy. A committee of bishops 
and doctors was now appointed to prepare or revise 
a new compendium of religious instructions, which 
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WW pubK^ed May 29th, with this title, " A neces- 
ucry Doctrine and Eruditionjor any Christian Man, 
$etjbrth by the king's Majesty.*' AH the people 
of England were to regulate their faith and practice, 
by the cuntents of this royal publication, till the 
king thought proper to change his opinion, and thea 
they were boutid by an act of Parliament to make a 
similar change in their opinions. Henry soon after 
published a manual of prayers, which he strictly 
commanded all his subjects to use in their private 
devotions, prohibiting toe use of any other prayers 
in their closets. This was called the king's primer 
book. 

The king marries Catherine Par, widow of lord 
Latimer, July 12th, and thus confirms, what had 
been formerly foretold in jest, that he would be 
obliged to espouse a widow, as the late act of parli- 
ament had rendered him too dangerous a gallant for 
maiden ladies. 

The campaign on the continent opens with a 
victory gained by the duke of Cleves, Francis's ally, 
over the forces of the Emperor, Francis makes 
himself master, without resistance, of the whole 
Duchyof Luxembourg, takes Landrecy, and addsnew 
fortifications to it. Charles, having at last assembled 
a powerful army, takes almost every fortress in the 
Duchy of Cleves, and reduces the duke to accept of 
the terms he prescribes to him. Being joined by 
a body of six thousandEnglish, lie besieges Landrecy 
and covers the siege with an army of above forty 
thousand men. ' Francis advances with an army not 
much inferior, as if he intended to give battle or 
oblige the emperor to raise the siege, but while the 
two armies were facing each other, Francis found 
means of throwing succour into Landrecy and made 
a skilful retreat As the season was far advanced 
the emperor found it necessary to go into winter 
quarters. 
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In the meati time af^irs had taken a very un- 
iavourable turn in Scotland. Cardinal Beaton had 
called a meeting of the clergy at St. Andrew's, to 
whom he represented that if the marriage of the 
queen with the prince of Wales was not prevented, 
they woultl be mined : he obtained from them a 
great sum of motiey which he employed in en- 
<xmraging his own partizans, and to gain some of 
the other party. The queen mother, though she 
made Ate faiteBt professions to the English ambas- 
sador, co-operated secretly both against the match 
^th England, and against the governor Hamilton, 
whose weakness and irresolution gave the greatest 
advantage to his enemies. To ke^ him steady^ 
Henry directed his ambassador to promise the 
princess Elizabeth in marriage to his son, lord Ha- 
milton ; but the queen and cardinal were more 
successful in the various arts they employed to rouse 
his fears. After wavering some time between the 
two parties, the governor resolved at last to abandon 
that which had raised him to the.government, and 
would have supported him, and to throw himself 
into the hands of the other party, who made him 
many specious but fallacious promises. He publicljr 
abjured the doctrines of the reformers, ana put his 
son lord Hamilton into the cardinal's hands to be 
educated by him, or rather as a hostage for his own 
fidelity to his new engagements. The cardinal's 
party being thus strengthened by the accession of 
the governor and such of his friends who followed 
liim, he proceeded to the coronation of the infant 
queen, September 9th, when she was only about tea 
months old. 

Heury being informed of it plainly perceived that 
the predominant party were in the interest of France 
and Rome, and would not fulfil the treaty of mar- 
riage unless they were compelled to it He resolved 
therefore to renew the war, and began by seizing all 

VOL. II. L 
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the Scotch ships in the ports of England, and by 
encouraging tne English borderers to make incur- 
sions into Scotland. These measures inflamed the 
rage of the Scots to such a degree, that the whole 
nation were almost unanimously against the marri^e 
and peace with England. This disposition of the 
people encouraged the governor to call a parliament^ 
which declared December llth, that Henry had 
violated the treaty of peace, on consideration of 
which the treaty of marriage between their queen ■ 
and the prince of Wales had been agreed on ; 
*' therefore, my lord governor and the three estates 
in parliament have declared, and do declare, the 
said treaties to be expired, and not to be kept ia 
time coming, on the part of Scotland, by law, 
equity, and reason." (Register of ParUament,Jbt 
103.) 

On the same day two ambassadors from the king 
of France appeared in parliament, sent, as they sai(£ 
to renew all the ancient treaties between France and 
Scotland, to make new ones, and to offer them as- 
sistance against the king of England. The parlia- 
ment appointed the cardinal, the earls of Argyle and 
Murray, lord St. John, and sir Adam Otterbum to 
treat with these ambassadors for renewing the old 
and making a new alliance between the two na- 



The king assembles his parliament Januarj' )4th, 
. to be provi^d with the necessary supplies for a war 
' against both France and Scotland. A bill is passed 
a few days after for confirming the change of the 
king's title from lord of Ireland to king of Ireland. 
Another bill settles, February fltb, the rule of sue 
cession to the crown : let, on Edward prince of 
Wales and his lawful issue : 2d, on the king's issue 
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by his present or any future queen : 3d, on t] 
princess Mary and her lawful Issue : 4th, on t 
princess Elizabeth and her lawful iraue ; and failii _ 
all these, on such as the king pleased to appoint by 
letters patent or by his last will. 

No subsidy was granted in this session, as no de- 
mand was made for it ; l)Mt an act was passed to 
release the king from all obligation to pay any aam 
of money he had borrowed on the security of privy 
seals ; and if all or any part of these sums had been 
paid by the king, it was to be refunded, or if any 
persoD bad sold bis privy seal to another, he was to 
restore the price. This act was undoubtedly a gross 
violation of the first and plainest principles of justice, 
as it may be easily conceived that from the first act 
of that kind that had been passed, these loans were 
far from being voluntary, therefore it could not be 
supposed that this measure had any tendency to 
prevent or invalidate all loans contracted by govern- 
ment without being sanctioned by parliament. 

The more Henry's despotism grew inveterate, the 
more he disliked parliamentary forms, especially in 
all cases wherein he could not command and was 
obliged to demand ; very few parliaments would' 
have been called in the latter part of his reign, had 
be not ever found in them the most passive and. 
servile inrtruments of his will and caprices. TTiis 
accounts &r his not making any demand of subsidy 
in this session ; but as his wars both in France and 
Scodand, as well as his usual prodigality, had in- 
volved him in great exp^ice, he found other means 
of filling his exchequer. Notwithstandmg the fot- 
mer abolition of his debts, he yet retjuired new loans 
from bis subjects ; he enhanced gold from forty-five 
to forty-eight shillings an ounce, and silver from 
three shttlingsand nine pence to four shillings, under 
the pretence of preventing the money from being 
exported. He even coined spme base money and 
L3 
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€Er<(l it to be carrent He named coromisstcpiiers 
levying a benevolencA, by which ^ipedient he 
>rted about serenty thooaard pounds. Bead, an 
old alderman of LondoD, having refu&ed to con- 
tribute, was inrolled as a foot soldier in the Scottish 
wars and taken prisoner. Some others, equally re- 
fractory, were throwninto^rison, and did not obtain 
their liberty witltout paying a. large composition. 

Henry bdng sufficiently provided with money 
opened the campaign by a formidable invasion of 
Scotland. His army, commanded by the earl of 
Hertford, finding no resistance, plundered and burnt 
the towns, villages, gentlemen's seats, ruined the 
richest part of the country, and after having done 
' an incredible mischief being weary with destroying, 
and loaded with booty, they returned to Leith, 
where they had landed, bunat that place, demolished 
the mole, embarked May 15th, and set sitit. But 
the expedition, far from promoting the union of the 
two kingdoms by tlje marriage of the prince of 
Wales with the young princess of Scodand, rendered 
it nearly desperate. 

The operations in Scotland were soon followed by 
Henry's expedition into France, in consequence of 
the plan that had been settled between him and the 
emperor. He sent his army to thecontinent in three 
divisions, and went himself mith a numerous train 
of nobles on board a beautiful ship, whose sails 
were of cbth of gold, and landed July 1 4th, at Calais, 
where he spent nearly two months. He then joined 
the two divisions of his army before Boulogne, 
which soon after surrendered on honourable terms. 

Francis I. sensible that he could not long contend 
against two such powerful adversaries as the emperor 
and the king of England, endeavoured to disunite 
them,and made application to each of them forasepa- 
rate peace. His ambassadors arrived at a castle near 
the English camp, where they opmed a negociation« 
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which was only intended to conceal a lacH-e serious 
one that was carried on with great secrecy by\a> 
dominican frier with the emperor, and terminates 
Sqitember 19th, in a separate peace between Charts 
and Francis, without the least regard to the king 
of England. The French ambassadors immediately 
broke off their confereq^ and retired. The duke 
of Norfolk, who besi^ed Montreuii in conjunctioa 
with the imperial troops, being abandoned by 
them, was obliged to raise the siege and join the 
king's army at Boult^ne. In the -mean time the 
dauphin was advancing by forced marches to attack 
them. Henry, senable of the danger to which he 
was eiposed by the unexpected perhdy of his ally, 
embarked at Bonlogne, September 30th, leaving 
the dnkes of Norfbtk and Suilblk to conduct the 
remains of his army to Calais, where they went, 
October Mh, and sailed for England. Thus endfed 
a campaign, which, at its opening threatened France 
with the greatest calamities. 

The jHimate Cranmer being a zealous friend to 
the reformation, the catholic party, and particularly 
4he Bishop of Winchester and the duke of Norfolk, 
had long conceived a violent hatred against him and 
meditated his rum. They accordingly waited upcm 
the king about this time, and bitterly complain- 
ed that " the primate and his learned men had so 
infiected the whole realm with their unsavory doc- 
trine, that three parts of the land were become 
abominable heretics ; therefore they desired that the 
archbishop might be committed to the tower until 
he m^t be examined." As the king seemed very 
unwilling to grant their demand, they supported it 
by many strong arguments, till at length the king 
consented that they might examine the archbishop 
before the council next mornings and, if they found 
cauie, commit him to the tower. About midnight, 
Henry sent a messenger to the archbishop desiring 
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him to come and speak with him immediately. Od 
iittis arriving the king informed him of what had taken 
place. Cranmer humUy thanked his majesty for 
his kind warning, and was content to be committed 
to the tower for the trial of his doctrine, provided he 
might have a fair trial. " No, my lord, not so," said 
the king, '* I have a bet^r regard for you than to 
suffer your enemies to overthrow you, which they 
would easily do, by procuring three or four &lse 
knaves to witness against yuu, and condemn you. 
Appear before the council, require them to produce 
your accusers, and if they refuse, shew them this 
ring (giving him a ring), which they well know 
that I use for no other purpose but to call matters 
from the council into my oWn hands." 

The primate was sent for by the council early neit 
morning, and when he arrived he was not admitted 
bfefore having stood an hour in the anti-chamber 
among servants. I'he lung being informed of it was 
much offended. " Have they served my lord so }" 
said he ; " it is well enough, I shall talk vrith them 
by and by." When Cranmer was called in to the 
council, and required to see his accusers face to 
face before he was committed, he was refused. He 
then presented them the ring, which put a stop to 
all proceedings. They waited in a body on the king, 
who received them with a stem countenance, re- 
proved them severely for their contemptuous treat- 
ment of the primate ; and then added, " I would 
you should well understand, that I account my lord 
of Canterbury as faithful a man towards me as ever 
was prelate in this realm, and one to whom I am 
many ways beholden by the faith I owe unto God, 
(laying his hand 00 his heart) ; and whoever loves 
me, will regard him on that account." This 
gave such a check to Cmnmer's enemies, that they 
ipacle no more attempts against him during this 
reign. 
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This instance of appareot justice, frieDdship, 
gratitude, the only one perhaps that occuired dur- 
ing the whole reign of Henry, was highly extolled 
by his base adulators, but it was considered on a 
veiy different aspect by those who knew that Cran- 
mer, on account of his great learning and abilities, 
vras the real author of that reformation so much 
boasted of by Heniy as his own work, though the 
part he had acted in it was that only which could 
suit the rash violence of his temper, the fittest of all 
characters to destroy every thing, the most unfit of 
all to create or produce any thing good ; be^es 
that, the doctrines, regulations, instructions, and 
prayer books, subscribed and published by Henty 
for the use of his nei^-modelled church, were aU 
composed by Cranmer, and therefore that the king 
in interfering so po^erfiilly to save his life, had been 
actuated onfy by the consciousness that tlie i»imate 
was his chief and most necessary instrument in re- 
ligious matters, and without which be was incapable 
of doing any thing. 

Arm. 154.5* 

'Hie dauphin makes several unsuccessful attempts 
to take Boulogne by surprise, and leaves the Mar- 
shal de Biez to harass the garrison and protect the 
workmen employed in building a fort at the mouth 
of the harbour, to prevent the admission of supplies 
from England ; but the earl of Hertford attacked 
him with a small army, and compelled him to retire 
to a greater distance. 

Henry preparing for another campaign, recurs 
again to the iilesal -method of levying benevoleooes, 
and appoints cowQ&sioners in all parts of the king- 
dom, to persuade or rather to compel the king's 
loving subjects to make him a free gift 

Francis collects a fleet of two hundred sail at 
2 
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Havn de Grace. An army embarked on board thia 
fleet, which was commanded by admiral d'Aiinebaut, 
arrived at St. Helen's July ISIh^ cannonaded the 
English fleet in Portsmouth road, and landed some 
troops in the Isle of Wight, which re-embarked 
after skirmishing some dajrs with the militia of the 
country. Henry had taken into his pay ten thou- 
sand lansquenets, and four thoueend horses, levied 
in Germany ; but the emperor rrfuied them a pas- 
sage through his territories, a dtsappraotmeot which 
obliged Henry to remain on the defcneh'o all this 
campaign. 

llie interest of money was iixed at ten per cent, i 
and if any person took more, be was to forfeit three 
times the sum lent, the one half to the king and the 
other to the inforaaer. (S7 Hertry VIII. Ct g.) 

In the beginning of June the Scots raise an anny 
of fl (teen thousand men, and being reinforced by 
their French auxiliaries, amounting to three thou- 
sand, foot and five hundred horse, commanded hy 
Montgomery, lord of Lorges ; they march to the 
Tweed, and send some flying parties to plunder the 
English borders } but the French commander urg- 
ing them to invade England in a body, they disbantl 
and return home. Alter their retreat the earl of 
Hertford with twelve thousand m^ti, enters Spptlan^ 
and plunders the Merse. 

The produce of the late benevoteDces, though 
considerable, beipg insuflicient for the expences of 
the war, and for all other Henry's wants, he sumr 
moi^d a parliament November 23d, who granted 
him a subsidy of two shillings and dghtpence on 
goods, and four shillings in the pound on land, tq 
be paid in two years. The clergy in ccovocation 
granted him likewise six shillingmD the pound of 
uieir benefices, and the grant vak affirmed by 
prliament. He obtained besides from the liberal 
pbseijuiouuiess of this parliament another extraor? 
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dinary grant, of much more importance. After the 
dissolution of the monasteries there remained a great 
number of colleges, chapels, chantries, hospitals, 
and other fraternities of secular priests, enoowed , 
with lands, rents, and stipends, for saying a certain 
iiunfber of masses fur the souls of their founders and 
their families. Henry had tried' to prevail on the 
possessors of these foundations to surrender their 
endowments to the crown, and he had got by that 
means the possession of twenty-four of them. But 
Uiat dilatory way could not long suit his temper. 
The parliament at one blow dissolved them all, and 
gave their hous^, lands, and goods of every kind to 
the king. This session was prorogued on December 
34th, when the king, after many strong professions 
of extraordinary love for all his subjects, thanked 
veiy affectionately both houses for all their grants, 
which he valued, (said he,) more for their love from 
fvhich they had proceeded, than for the money they 
would bri^g, and assured them that he would make 
a better use of that money than they could either 
imag^or (lesiie. 

Aim. 1546, 1547. 

The military operations of the year 1 54Q consisted 
in frequent skirmishes between the French and the 
English, in one of which the latter sustained a con- 
Md^able loss, and were put to flight. Henry and 
Frands were now so heartily tired of the war, that a 
treaty of peace between them was concluded June 
7 th, in which it was stipulated, among otlier con- 
ditions, that Francis should pay to Henry and his 
^occesaprs the pensions due by former treaties ; that 
Henry should keep possession of Boulogne eight 
years without molestation, at the end of which he 
^ould rec^re from Francis two millions of crowns, 
98 die arrears of pen^nq ^d the exgence of keep- 
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ing up and repairing the fortifications of Boulogne, 
and that when that sum was paid the king of Eng- 
land should surrender Boulogne to the king of 
France. "Hie Scots were included in the treaty, and 
Henry engaged not to make war upon them, if they 
did not give him some new provocation. 

Henry growing more and more corpulent for seve- 
ral years, was now becpme very unwieldy and drop- 
sical ; an ulcer had besides broken out in one of his 
legs, to which the humours of the body flowed, and 
gave him great uneaaness, which rendered him more 
than usually peevish and passionate. To this dis- 
eased irritability the queen, who attended him with 
the most tender and dutiful care, had almost fallen 
a sacrifice. His favourite topic of conversation was 
theology, and Catherine, whose good sense raiabled 
her to discourse on any subject, had unwarily ven- 
tured to raise objections against his argument, and 
betrayed her secret inclination to the principles of 
the reformers. Henry, highly prov(&ed that she 
should presume to differ from him, complained of 
her obstinacy to Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and 
the chancellor Wriothesly, who gladly laid hold of the 
opportunity of inflaming bis anger, by representing 
the queen as a most dangerous heretic. Henry, 
hurried on by his own impetuous temper, and by 
the insinuations of his counsellors, went so far as to 
direct the chancellor to draw up articles of impeach- 
ment against her, which he signed. This important 
paper fell into the hands of one of the queen's friends, 
who immediately carried the intelligence to her. Sen- 
sible of the extreme danger which threatened her, 
she found in her prudence and address the means of 
eluding it. She paid next morning her usual visit 
to the King, and found him dispos^ to enter again 
on the same subject ; he even seemed to challenge 
her to an argument in divinity. But she modestly 
declined the conversatbn, saying, that it did not 
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become her, a weak woman, to dispute with one 
vho by his Euperior learning was entitled to dictate, 
not only to her, but to the whole world ; and that 
if ever she had ventured to olyect to any thing he ad- 
vanced, it was for the sake of her own instruction, 
and to engage him into topics which diverted his 
pains, and from which she had observed by frequent 
experience that she reaped great profit. This sea- 
BOnable piece of flattery suddenly revived his affec- 
tion. He embraced her tenderly, and assured her 
of his conetant favour and protection. Soon after 
this, when they were walking in the garden, the 
chancellor entered, followed by a numerous escort, 
to seize the queen and carry her to the tower ; but 
the king advanced to meet him, and after treating 
him very roughly, calling him knave, fool, and 
beast, be commanded him to be gone. The queen 
interposing in his favour, Henry answered, smiling, 
*' Poor soul ! you know not how little this man de- 
serves your good offices." 

Henry's jealous and tyrannical disposition, soured 
by ill health, burst out soon after against the duke- 
(U Norfolk, who during this whole reign, and even 
a part of the foregoing, had been r^arded as the 
greatest subject in the kingdom, and had rendered 
considerable service to the crown. From the fa- 
vours heaped on him, he had acquired an immense 
estate. The king had successively been married to 
two of his nieces, and the king's natural son, the 
duke of Richmond, had mavried his daughter. But 
these very circumstances, in proportion as they ex- 
alted the duke, raised the anxious jealousy of Henry 
~ about the danger which, during his son's minority, 
were to be apprehended from the attempts of so po- 
tent a subject, both against public tranquillity and 
the new ecclesiastical system. But Henry's displea- 
sure was still more violent against the earl of Surrey, 
<on of that iiobleman> since the menacing expression 
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he had been so imprudent as to drop^ when after 
Gome unfortunate rencontres with the FVcDch atBou-' 
logne, the earl of Hertford had been sent over to 
command in his place. Private orders were accor- 
dingly issued December 7tb, to arrest the duke and 
hia son, and confine them in the tower. 

The earl of Surrey, being a commoner, was tried 
at Guildhall January 13th, 1557. before the chan- 
cellor, the lord mayor, and other commissionerSt 
by a jury of commoners ; and as to proofs, neither 

ijarliaments nor juries seem ever to nave given the 
east attention to them in any cause of me crown 
during this whole reign, Surrey was accused of en- 
tertaining in his family some Itdians who "were suSi 
pected to be suspicious spies ; a servant of his had paid 
a visit to cardinal Pole in Italy, whence he was stsspect- 
ed of holding a correspond^ce with that obnoxioua 
prelate. On these accusations, framed in the very 
style which has been since employed in France by the 
revolutionary tribunals of Rob^pierrej Surrey was 
jbund guilty of high treason, and was beheaded oq 
January igth. The day before, a bill for attainting 
the duke of Norfolk had been brought to the house 
of peers, And read a Brst time ; in the two following 
days it was read a second and a third time, and sent 
to the commons, from whom it was returned on the 
24th. The bill received the royal assent by coromis- 
Mon on the 27th, and the next day early in the 
morning the king died; his death saved the duke of 
Norfolk, as it was not thought proper to begin the 
new reign with an execution of tlie first noblemai) 
in the kingdom. 

. Henry, by his last will, dated December 30th, 
confirmed the order of succession lately settled by 
the act of parliament which, had been passed Febru- 
ary 7th, 1544 ; but he obliged the two princesses 
his dai^hters, under 'be penalty of forfeiting their 
title to the crown, Qot to marry without consent of 
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the council *tiich he appointed fi)r ttie government 
of his minor son. After hi9 own children, he 8ett!e<} 
the succession on the marchioness of Dorset, eldest 
daughter of his Mster the French queen, then on the 
countess of Cumberland, the second daughter. Jn 
pasang over the posterity of the queen of Scots, his 
«lder sister, he exercised the power granted by th^ 
act of parliament above mentioned ; but as he sub- 
joined that after the failure of the Feench queenV 
posterity the crown should descend to the neit )aw- 
ibl heir, the Scottish line having not been explicitly 
excluded, was eventually entitled to it. He left 
money for masses to be said for delivering his soul 
from purgatory, though the last year he had destroy- 
ed all such foundations, and appropriated to himself 
all the rents and possesions belonging to them, and 
had eVftn left the doctrine of purgatoiy doubtful in 
:U1 the articles of faith he had promulgated during 
his late years. 

Henry was six times married. Two of his queens 
were breaded, two were divorced, one died soon 
after her marriage, possessed of her husband's affec- 
tion ; the last narrowly escaped the block and sur- 
vived him. By his first queen, Catherine of Spain, 
he had two sons, who died in their infancy, and one 
daughter, named Marj-, afterwards queen of Eng- 
land. By his second queen, Ann Boleyn, he had 
only a daughter, the illustrious Elizabeth, who suc- 
ceeded her sister Mary on the throne. By his third 
queen, Jane Seymour, he had a son, named Edward, 
his immediate successor. He had no issue by his 
three last queens. By one of his mistresses, Eliza- 
beth Blount, he had a natural son, named Henry, 
of whom he was exceedingly fond. Before he was 
seven years of age he made hifn knight of the garter, 
created him earl of Nottingham, duke of Richmond 
and Somerset, a[^olnted him vi'arden of the marches 
towards Scotland, and granted him many great 
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estates. Heniy died in the iifty sixth year of hia 

age, after a rdgn of thirty-seven years and nine- 
months. 

The only way to form an exact idea of his charac- 
ter, is to consult his actions, and the principal trans- 
actions of his reign ; as what he was is necessarily 
ennced with more certainty from what he did, than 
from any reasoning or dissertation, even the most 
impartial. 

All historians agree, that Henry was in his youth 
uncommonly handsome, an advantage much more 
precious for a prince than fot any other individual^ 
as his high rank rendering it more conspicuous, it 
never falls to prepossess the minds of the people 
with the most favourable dispositions. Thence arose 
the great expectations of the English nation at the 
beginning of Henry's ragn. They were not deceived 
in the twelve first years, which may be compared to 
the Quingvaimttm Neronis. Henry being naturally 
strong, dexterous, and active, he delighted and ex- 
celled in all manly exercises, and was endowed with 
great courage and intrepidity, lliough often duped 
by the duplicity of others, he never deviated from 
his native candour and openness. He was far from 
being deficient in understanding, and spoke fluently 
several languages. These exterior accomplishments, 
as well as his magnificence and personal bravery, 
captivated the multitude, and gained him a popu- 
larity, which he would have deserved and retained 
for ever, had not these amiable qualities so often 
been obscured, and even annihilated, . by the in- 
tractable violence of his passions, the impetuosity 
of his temper, his obstinacy, arrogance, presump< 
tion, injustice, and rapadty. His profusion was 
likewise beyond all idea ; but this vice was perhaps 
more beneficial to his country than the opposite 
virtue would have been. If Henry VIII. had been 
$o strict an economist as his father, if be had hoard- 
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ed so carefully the enormous sums he extorted from 
his subjects, and entirely applied to the espences of 
government the immense revenue and possessions 
of the clergy ; parliament not being necessary for 
obtaining supplies no longer wanted, it is far from 
bdng improbable that the meetings of these as- 
semblies might have soon become as obsolete as were 
those of the etats generaux in France in the two 
last centuries previous to the revolution. Henty 
himself had already began to summon the parliament 
only twice in fourteen years, and probably would 
not have hesitated to prolong still further the inter- 
vals between the sessions, h^ he not found in those 
assemblies, such as they were composed ofat that time, 
the most subservient and expeditious instruments of 
his despotism, the most arbitrary and tyrannical that 
was ever endured by any civilized nation. The 
election of the members of these jiarliaments was 
however as free as possible ; no party spirit interfered i 
ndtiier the king or his ministers ever tried, or even 
meant to hare any influence upon the votes j 
there existed no rotten boroughs ; the parliaments, 
£u- from being septennial were frequently dissolved 
after one or two sessions, which were so short, that 
by compuUng the whole time of the sitting of the 
ten parliaments.and twenty-three sesdons summoned 
under Henry's reign, it does not exceed three years 
and a half, nor amount to a twelvemonth for the 
first twenty years. But the worst of all was that no 
remedy, no reform whatsoever could at that period 
extenuate the servile submission of those parliaments 
to all the caprices and violences of the monarch, as 
it must be acknowledged that the English in that age 
were so thoroughly subdued, that like Eastern slaves, 
they were inclined to admire those very acts of 
granny which were exercised over themselves. 
Therefore it is not to be wondered at constituents in 
such dispositions havi;ig such representatives, nor 
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at the enormous abuse Henry made of th<f unKmhed 
power of which he was so overloaded, owing to the 
shameful obsequiousness of his parliaments, that hti 
was at a loss to determine what he would be pleased 
to do with it. 'nience the little attention he paid 
to consistency in framing his rigourous statutes, 
which are so full of contradictions, that had they 
been strictly exequted, every man, without exception^ 
most have iailen under the penalty of treason, as by 
one of them (28. c 7.) to assert tiie validity of his 
two first marriages, was declared treason. If admits 
ing the invalidity of the two marriages, it was inferred 
bom it that the princess Mary and Elizabeth wertf 
spurious, it was likewise declared treason ; and who- 
ever refused to answer upon oath to any of these 
delicate points, was subjected to the same penalties* 
(34, 35. c. 1.) Therefore a profound silence od 
these questions was no less dangerous than any 
answer' either affirmative or negative. Holinshed 
asserts that no less than serenty-two thousand 
criminals, or pretended to be so, were executed 
during this i*eign, which amounts neariy to tvfo 
thousand a year. It is easy to conceive how such 
a tyrant, so deservedly styled metuendissimus, could 
be, while alive, adulated to the most disgusting 
degree ; but if we are to believe the journals of the 
house of lords, January Slst, 1547j never was the 
death of a good king more lamented by his subjects. 
" QiKP mors did non potest quam erat luctuosa omni- 
bus, et tristis auditti. Canceuarius x>ero ipse vir potuit 
prtE lacrymis effort. The Aaatic veneration and 
prostration, which was shown to this king, appears 
by an enby in the same journals, January i6thy 
1541, " Ecce regia majestas furpweam tagam 
induta spkndide in ^atnem Cthe house of lords) 
venit etper medium transiens^ assurgentibus omnibus, 
cum admirahiU dignitate in solium ascendit et reseeUt^ 
CanceUarius dein ormes presentes admonvit qfuUcm 
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haheant principem qnam bonum^ quam, saptentem, 
quam circamspectum et per omnia fortunatum ; adeo 
tit in progresm oratimis, guoHes venerat menHo 
regitB mqjestatis, (id quod sxpe accidit) iUko ad 
unum omnes hwni sese tantum non prostemerent. 
Many enthusiasts have bestowed on him the greatest 
praises on account of the reformation, though he 
was neither the author nor the founder, but the 
primary cause or rather the occasion of it. But 
without entering into the merits or demerits of (he 
reformation, it may be observed with truth, that 
Henry, the most zealous believer and defender of the 
catkolicfaitk, a title which he would never abdicate, 
lived and died in the same persuasion ; that he never 
intended to change or reform the religion but only 
to change the pope or compel him to approve or 
corilinn his first divorce ; that on breaking all con- 
nexion with the see of Rome, he knew perfectly 
that he would be called a schismatic, and did not 
care for it, and in short, that he would have burnt 
as heretics all the converts to the present creed 
of the protestant church, of which the primate 
Cranmer was the real author and promoter, who 
was accordingly burnt as an heretic, March 2 1st, 
1557, Under the reign of queen Mary. 

It was not till the end of this reign that any 
salads, carrots, turnips, and other edible roots were 
produced in England. The little of these vegeta- 
bles that was used, was formerly imported from 
Holland and Flandei's. Queen Catherine, when 
she wanted a salad was obliged to dispatch a mes- 
senger thither on purpose. 

In the year 1 S44, it appears that an acre of gpod 
land in Cambridgeshire was let at about one shilling 
or fifteen pence of the present money ; and a statute 
was passed (24 Henry VIII. c. 3.) which ordered 
beef and pork to be sold at a half-penny a pound, 
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muttun and veal at ahalf-peony ha! f- farthing ; these 
Jour specks of butcher's meat, says the preamble of 
the statute, being the food of the poorer sort. 



EDWARD VI. twenty-first King from the Con- 
qaest 

[Son of Henry VIII. by Jane Seymour, bom Octo^ 
ber ]2th, J 537, ascended' the throne Jaauary 
28th, 1547; crottTied February 20th following; 
died of a consumption at Greenwich July 6* 
1 553j and was buried at Westminster, and suc- 
' ceeded by his sister Mary.] 

Ann. 1547- 

Edvabd VI. was only nine years and a few 
months old when he ascended the throne. His 
majority was fixed at the complement of his 
^ghteentb year by the will of the late king, wIk) 
had intrusted to sixteen executors the government 
of the kingdom during the minority, and had ap- 
pointed twelve counsellors to assist the executors 
with their advice on the afi^airs lard before them. 
At the first meeting of this council, h was suggested 
that the dignity of the government required a head 
who might represent the royal dignity, receive and 
answer addresses from foreign ambassadors, and whose 
name might be employed in all orders and proclama- 
tions. The chancellor opposed the proposal as an 
infringement of the late king'» will; but his oppo- 
sition being unsupported, the executors agreed to 
name a protector, and the choice fell on the earl of 
Hertford, who, as he was the king's maternal uncle, 
and could have no claim to inherit the crown, had 
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tio interest whicK might lead hiiil to endanger Ed- 
ward's safety or authority. A proclamation informed 
the public of this change in the administration. 

The next measure of the executors was a new 
creation of peers according to Henri's last will 
and verbal promises, proved by a regular inquiry. 
Hertford was created duke of Somerset, mareschal 
and lord treasurer; Wriothesley the chancellor, 
earl of Southampton ; the earl of Essex, marquis 
of Northampton ; viscount Lisle, earl of Warwick; 
sir Thomas Seymour, lord Seymour of Sudley, and 
admiral ; sir Richard Rich, sir William Willoughby, 
and sir Edward Sheffield, accepted the title of 
baron. 

The protector was closely attached to the refor- 
mation, and the chancellor had always been engaged 
in the opposite party. The latter having put th6 
great seal in commission, and appointed four law- 

{'crs to execute in his absence the office of chancel- 
or ; complaints were made agmnst it to the council, 
who, influenced by the protector, consulted the 
judges, whose opinion was that the commission Was 
illegal, and that the chancellor, by his presumptioA 
hi granting it, had forfeited the great seal and was 
even liable to punishment. Wriothesley being sum- 
moned to appear before the council, maintained that 
he could not lose his office without a trial in par- 
liament ; the council however declared that he had 
forfeited the great seal, that a fine should be imposed 
upon him, and that he should be confined to his 
own house during pleasure. 

Coronation of the king, February 1 9th ; a general 
pardon is issued at the same time, out of which the 
duke of Norfolk, cardinal la Pole, 'Edward Court- - 
ney, son ofthe marquis of Exeter, and three others, 
are excluded. 

Somerset, on pretence that the vote of the ex- 
ecutors choosing him protector, was not a suificieot 
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foundation for his authority, procured a patent 
from the young king, which conferred on him nearly 
the whole of the royal power, and in pursuance of 
which he appointed a council, consisting of all the 
former' counsellors and executors, the chancellor 
<»ily excepted. He reserved a power of naming 
any other counsellors at pleasure; and he was bound 
to consult with such only as he thought proper : 
he was also empowered to act at discretion with his 
council and to execute whatever they deemed for 
the public service. 

The treaty of peace between the late king and 
f rancis I. had been ratified in London, but Francis 
died, March 6)st, without having signed the ra- 
tification, and his' successor Henry II. refused to 
ratify it. 

Henry's demise had revired the hopes of the pro- 
testants, and the fears of the catholics ; the former 
iiad a powerful support in the protector, who openly 
discovered his intention of correcting all abuses in 
■the ancient religion, and of adopting still more of 
the new doctrines. All the persons he intrusted 
,with the king's education, were attached to the 
Aameprinciples, and be was himself directed by the 
counsels <^ the primate Cranmer, who being a man 
of prudence and great learning, was averse to all 
violent changes, and determined to bring over th^ 
people by insensible innovations to the system of doc- 
trine and discipline which he deemed the best. The 
inaiority of the persons who composed the council, 
appeared even sanguine in forwarding the progress 
of the reformation. The riches which most of them 
had acquired from the spoils of the monasteries, and 
had the prospect of pillaging the secular as they had 
already done the regular clergy, induced them to 
widen the breach between England and Rome. 

The chief opposer to the reformation was Gardiner 
bishop of \yiQcbester, who was intltled by his age. 
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experience and capacity, to the highest confidence 
of his party. He recommended the prudence of 
persevering, at least till the king's majority, in the 
ecclesiastical model established by the late king, of 
whom he continued to magnify the great wisdom and 
learning still generally and sincerely revered by the 
nation. He insisted on the use of images, of holy 
water, and above all that the laws ought to be ob- 
served, and the constitution preserved inviolate. 
But an act of parliament had invested the crown 
with a legislative power, and royal proclama- 
tions even during a minority had the force of 
laws. The protector considered himself as intilled 
by this statute to appoint a general visitation to be 
made in atl the dioceses of England. The visitors, 
consisting of a mixture of clergy and laity, had six 
circuits assigned them. The chief purport of their 
instructions was, besides correcting immoralities and 
irregularities in the clergy, to retain for the present 
dl images which had not been abused to idolatry, 
and to instruct the people not to despise such cere- 
monies as were not yet abrogated, bnt only to be- 
ware of some particular susperstitions, such as the 
sprinkling of their beds with holy water, and the 
ringing of bells, or using of consecrated candles in 
order to drive away the devil. It was about this 
time that the French reformer Calvin wrote to Cran- 
mer, offering his services towards framing the new 
'rules for the English church, but the archbishop 
discouraged the overture. Calvin had better success 
in his address to Somerset, and gaining his favour; 
his advice had considerable weight in the revision of 
the liturgj', which in a short time was brought for- 
ward. 

As soon as the state was brought to some com- 
posure, the protector made preparations for war with 
Scotland, intending to execute, if possible, the pro- 
ject of uniting the two kingtbms by marriage, which 
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the late king had so earnestly recommended with 
his dying breath to his executors. He levied an 
army of eighteen thousand men, and equipped q 
fleet of sixty sail, of which he gave the command to 
lord Clinton. Before he opened the campaign, he 
published a manifesto, in which he explained his 
intention to be amicable to both kingdoms, declar- 
ing at the same time that no negociation should 
be entered into on any other condition than the 
marriage of the young queen with Edward. But 
hesoon perceived that the queen dowager's attach- 
ment to France and to the catholic religion preclud- 
ed all hopes of any negociation on the basis of the 
intended marriage. He therefore marched at the 
head of the army, attended by the earl of Warwick, 
passed the borders at Berwick, and advanced towards 
Edinburgh, without meeting any resistance for 
some days, when he was informed that the governor 
of Scotland had summoned the whde force of the 
kingdom, and taken post on advantageous ground, 
with an army doMble in number to that of the 
Englbh. He took a view of th^r camp with the; 
^rlof Warwick, and finding it di^cult to make an 
attempt upon it with any probability of success, he 
wrote to the governor, and offered to evacuate the 
kingdom, as well as to repair all damages, provided 
the Scots would stipulate not to contract the queen 
to any foreign prince, but to detain her at home 
till she had reached the age of choosing a husband 
for herself. So moderate a demand was.considered 
by the Scots as the effect of fear or distress. De- 
termined therefore to cut off his retreat, they quitted 
their camp, and forced him to a battle at Finkey or 
Musselburgh, where they were completely defeated. 
There fell not two hundred of the English, and ac- 
cording to the most moderate computation, ten 
thousand of the Scots were slaiq and fifte^i hundrei^ 
taken prisoners. 
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Had Somerset prosecuted his advantages, he 
inig^t have impost what terms he pleased on the 
Scots; but having heard that some counsellors, 
and even his own brother, the admiral, were carry- 
ing cabals against htm, he retired from Scotland and 
hastened to London. On his arrival, he summoned 
a parliament November 4th, and as a reward tor his 
success in Scotland, he obtained from his nephew a 
patent, appointing him to sit on the throne, upon 
a stool, or bench, at the right hand of the king, and 
to enjoy the same honour and privileges that had 
usually been possessed by any prince of the blood or 
uncle to the kings of England. 

if the protector gave offence by thus gratifying 
his vanity, he deserved great praise on account of the 
laws passed this session, by which the most obnoxious 
and tyrannic statutes of Henry VIII. were repeated, 
particularly that which gave to the king's proclama- 
mations the force of law, and those which had ex- 
tended the crime of treason, the cases of which were 
reduced to the ancient standard of the 25th of Ed- 
ward III. It was also enacted ■ that all who denied 
the king's supremacy, or maintained that of the 
pope, should, for their first offence, forfeit their 
goods and chattels, and suffer imprisonment during 
pleasure: for the second offence should incur the 
penalty ofapremunire; and for the third, be attainted 
of treason. Whoever, after the 1st of March ensu- 
ing, would attempt by writing, printing, or any overt 
act or deed, to deprive the king of his estate or titles, 
particularly of his supremacy, he was to be adjudged 
gilty of treason. If any of the heirs of the crown 
should usurp one another, or endeavour to break 
the order of succession, it was declared treason ta 
them, thwr aiders, and abettors. 
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Orders are issued by council, that candles should 
no longer be carried about oti Candlemas-day, ashes 
on Ash Wednesday, palms on Palm Sunday ; and 
that all images should be removed from the churches. 
As private masses were abolished by law, it became 
necessary to compose a new communion service, and 
in the preface, which the council prefixed to this 
work, they left the practice of the auricular con- 
fession wholly indifierent. 

The more progress the reformation made in Eng- 
land, the farther did the protector find himself from 
all probability of completing the union with Scotland. 
His late victory at Pinkey Tiad served only to irritate 
the nation, and to inspire them with the strongest 
aversion to an nnion so violently courted. Even 
those who were inclined to the English alliance, 
were displeased to have it imposed on them by force 
of arms. '* I don't dislike the match," said plea- 
santly the earl of Huntley, " but I hate the manner 
of wooing." Thetjueen dowager, taking advantage 
of this disposition, called a parhament, where it was 
determined to send the young queen to France ; she 
was accordingly committed to Villegainon, who, 
with four galleys, found a passage round the Orkneys 
to Dunbarton, where the princess embarked and 
arrived safely at Brest, whence she was conducted to 
Paris and soon after betrothed to the dauphin. 

While the protector was busily employed against 
the Scots, who, supported by France, still pushed on 
their inroads with unremitting animosity ; Seymour, 
his own brother, renewed his machinatian& against 
him. Actuated by an insatiable ambition and the 
most violent jealousy, he endured very impatiently 
the superiority of rank and credit which Somerset 
had obtained, and the two brothers divided thet 
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whole court and kingdom by their opposite cabals 
end pretensions. Seymour by his flattery and ad- 
dress had so fascinated the queen dowager, that she 
married him immediately after the king's demise, 
and by her riches and credit this alliance proved a 
great support to his ambition. A few months after 
she died in childbed; but, far from considering 
this loss as a check to his aspiring views, he founded 
on it the scheme of a more extraordinary elevation. 
He paid his addresses to the princess Elizabeth, then 
sixteen years of age, and had he persevered, it is 
not unlikely that, possessed as he was of every 
proper talent and artifice to captivate the fair, he 
would not have been quite unsuccessful. But as 
Henry VIII. had excluded his daughters from a|l 
hopes of succession if tliey married without the con. 
sent of his executors, which Seymour could never 
expect to obtain, he adopted other measures. He 
had already succeeded in gaining the favour of the 
young king, with whom he held a private corre- 
spondence. He then began openly to censure his 
brother's administration ; by presents and promises 
■ he seduced into his interests many of the principal 
nobility ; he imprudently boasted of the number of 
men hie could muster on occasion, and had already 
provided arms for their use. Somerset, alarmed at 
these circumstances, tried at first by the most 
friendly means to persuade his brother to give up all 
his suspicious schemes ; but finding all endeavoui^ 
ineffectual, he recurred to more severe measures, 
and was induced to it by the instigations of the 
crafty Warwick, who meant the destruction of both 
the brothers, to raise his own fortune on their ruin. 
The protector, after depriving Seymour of the office 
of admiral, signed a warrant to commit him to tha 
tower, with some of his accomplices > and three 
privy counsellors being sent to examine them, made 
r^rt that they bad met with important dis- 
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coveries. Yet sUtl the protector suspended the 
blow, and shewed a disposition tu desist from the 
prosecution, if Seymour would promise him a cor- 
dial reconciliation, and be contented with a private 
life. But as Seymour made no other answer than 
menaces and defiances, a charge was drawn up 
against him, and a session of parliament being sum- 
moned, it was resolved to proceed ageunst Seymour 
by bill of attainder. 

Ann. 1549. 

The bill of attainder against Seymour passed iu 
both houses March 20th, and he was soon beheaded 
on Tower Hill. 

The committee of bishops and divines, appointed 
by the cQuncil to compose a liturgy, had accom- 
plished their work, in which they retained as much 
of the ancient mass as the principles of the reformers 
would permit. The mass had always been celebrated 
in Latin ; but as the translation of the liturgy, as well 
as of the scriptures, was more conformable to the 
genius of their sect, this innovation, with the sup- 
pression of prayers to saints, was the difference be- 
tween the old mass and the new liturgy. The par- 
liament ordained this form of worship, and a uni- 
formity in all the rites and ceremonies to be observed 
in all the churches. The marriage of the priests 
was permitted, but the use of meat during Lent 
and other times of abstinence, continued to be for- 
bidden. Thus the reformation, such as it is at 
present, was almost completely settled. But the 
doctrine of the real presence, though tacitly con- 
demned by the new communion service, and the 
abolition of several ancient lites, was still adhered 
to by the people, and was the last doctrine of the 
catholic church that was wholly abandoned. 

The spirit of persecution soon began to prevail 
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among the refonners. A commission was granted 
by council to the primate and some others, to ex- 
amine and search after all anabaptists, heretics, or 
contemners of the common prayer book, and in the 
execution of this charge they were not bound to ob- 
'sore the ordinary forms of trial, even any statutes 
interfering with their powers were overruled and ab- 
rogated by the council. A woman and a Dutchman, 
accused of heresy, and who were so pertinacious 
that Cranmer's arguments would make no impres- 
sion upon them, were both committed to the flames. 
Edward long refused to, sign the warrant for their 
execution, and when, overcome by importunity, ha 
submitted* he told Cranmer, with tears in his eyes, 
(hat the guilt, if there was any, should lie entirely on 
his bead. The Princess Mary alone continued to 
adhere to the mass, and refused to comply with the 
pew modes of worship* 

lliis was a year of commotion throughout Eng- 
land. The suppression of so many monasteries, had 
reduced prodi^ous numbers of monks to earn their 
subsistence by their labour; so that all kinds of 
manual works were overstocked. The lands of their 
monasteries, formerly fanned out to common people 
jst low rents, which enabled them to maintain their 
families, being now possessed by the nobility, the 
rents were considerably raised. The farmer, find- 
ing that wool was a more profltabte commodity than 
com, turned all their fields into pasture, in conse< 
qnence of which the price of mea) rose, to the un- 
speakable hardship of the poor. In the mean time, 
the rich proprietors of lands inclosed their estates, 
and turned out the tenants as an useless burthen ; 
ihe cottagers, deprived of the commons on which 
th^ formerly fed their cattle, were equally reduced 
to misery. The loud complaints excited by so many 
grievances were soon heard in every quarter. The 
protector, who pitied the cpntKtioD of the pecyle. 
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encouraged these complaints by his endeavnurs \o. 
suppress them. He appointed a commissioi) for 
making inquiry concerning inclosures, and issned a 
proclamation, ordering that the lateinclosures should 
be laid open by a day appointed. The populace, 
meeting with such countenance from government, 
rose in great numbers in several places, and began 
to commit disorders, but were quieted by remon- 
strances. In order to give them greater satisfaction 
Somerset appointed new commissioners with an un- 
limited power to determine all differences aboHt in> 
closures, highways, and cottages. This commission 
raised a general outcry against him from the nobility 
and gentry, while the common people, impatient for 
immediate redress, could no longer contain their fory, 
and rose at once in arms in several parts of England, 
as if a general conspiracy had been formed by the 
commonalty. In some parishes the ringleaders suc- 
ceeded in giving their discontent a direction towards 
reli^on. l^eir demands were that the mass should 
be restored, half of the abbey-lands resumed, the 
law of the six articles executed, holy water and holy 
bread respected, and all other particular grievancas 
redressed. The council answered haughtily,- cora- 
nianded the rebels to disperse, promising them par- 
don upon their immediate submission. T^e insur- 
gents, enraged, and too far advanced to recede, laid 
siege to Exeter, carrying before them crosses, ban- 
ners, holy water, and other implements from their 
churches. The citizens of Exeter shut and defend- 
ed their gates ; the rebels were repulsed in every 
attempt, and soon driven from all their posts by the 
king's troops, commanded by lord Russel, lord Gray, 
and sir William Herbert, who did great execution 
upon them both in the action and pursuit, aud took 
a considerable number of prisoners. The leaders 
were sent to London, tried and executed ; many of 
the inferior sort were put to death by martial law. 
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The ineurrection in Norfolk was still more alarm- 
ing, and attended with greater acts of violence, 
"they required the suppression of the gentry, the 
placing of new counsellors about the king, and the 
re.*8tabiishment of the ancient rites. The marquis 
of Northampton, who wag first sent against them, 
met with a repulse. The earl of Warwick followea 
soon after at the head of six thousand men, and 
coming to a general engagement put them to the 
rout, and succeeded in completely suppressing the 
insurrection. This important success considerably 
increased the authority and credit of Warwick, and 
accelerated Somerset's ruin. Of all the ministers of 
Edward, Warwick was the most artful, ambitious, 
and unprii>cipled. No man knew better than him 
how to conceal the most criminal views under the 
&irest appearances. Resolved at any rate to hold 
the first place under the king, and of course to over- 
throw Somerset, he formed against him a Strong 
party in the council, who could not bear the control 
assumed over them by the protector, and among the 
nobility and gentry, who hated him for the popular 
part he had acted in the late disturbances^ and 
ascribed all the insults to which they had been ex- 
posed, to the countenance he had shewn to the mul- 
titude. The catholic party, who retained a great 
influence over the lower ranks, were likewise his de- 
clared enemies, on account of his zeal in forward- 
ing the reform. 

The intended revolution being thus prepared, 
lord St. John, president of the council, the earls of 
Warwick, Southampton, and Arundel, with five 
other counsellors, met at Ely house, and assuming 
the whole power of the council, began to act inde- 
pendently of the protector, whom they represented 
as the. author of every public grievance and misfor- 
tui e. They wrote to the chief nobility and gentry to 
require their assistance. They summoned the mayor 
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and aldermen of London, and enjoined th6m to obey 
their commands without r^rd to any orders they 
might recdve from the protector. Tlie lieutenant 
of the tower received the same injunctions, and 
promised to comply with thefti. Tlie council in-- 
fbrmed the public by proclamations of their actions 
and intentions ; they wrote to the princesses Mary 
and Elizabeth to the same purpose^ and they made 
addresses to the king, in which> after the humblest 
protestations of duty and submission, they accused 
the protector of having usurped the whole authority, 
and proceeded to that height of presumption as to* 
levy forces against them, and place these folrces 
about his majesty's person. Articles of indictment 
Were exhibited against him, upon which he and 
some of his friends were sent to the tower with 
the consent of the king, who nevef much cared Ibf 
him. 

Warwick, who now bore chief sway in the coun- 
cil, announced his intention of supporting the refor- 
mation, the principles of which had made too deep 
an impression on Edward's mind to be easily eradi- 
cated. A parliament was held November 4th, and 
passed a vote, by which Somerset, who had con- 
fessed all the articles of charge against him, was deb 
prived of all his offices, and fined two thousand 
pounds a year in land. The prosecution against him 
was carried no farther. His fine was remitted by 
the king, he recovered his liberty, and Warwick 
thmking that he was sufficiently humbled, readmit- 
ted him into the council, and even agreed to ah 
alliance between their femilies, by the marriage of 
his own son with a daughter of Somerset's. Happy 
for him if his ambition had not revived with his se- 
curity ! 

A severe law was passed against the riots. It was 
enacted, that if any, to the number of twelve per- 
Bonfl, should m^t together for any matter of state; 
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and being required by a lawful magistrate^ should 
tiot disperse, it should be treason ; if any broke 
hedges, or violently pulled up poles about inclosures, 
Without lawful authority, it should be felony ; any 
attempt to kill a privy counsellor was subjected to 
the saoie penalty. 

The bishops complaining that they were deprived 
of all their powei by the encroachments of the civil 
courts, and the present suspension of the canon law, 
the fiarliament empowered the king to appoint thirty- 
two commissioners to compile a body of canon laws, 
which were to be valid though never ratified by par- 
liament. 

Amu 1550, 1551* 

Flenipotentlaries are sent over to Boulogne, with 
full powers to negociate a peace with France. 
Henry II. refuses to pay the two millions of crowns 
which Francis I. had acknowledged to be due to 
England, but offers a sum for the restitution of 
Boulogne ; four hundred thousand crowns were at 
last agreed on, one half to be p^d immediately, the 
other in August following. Scotland was compre' 
bended in the treaty. 

About the beginning of this year Bishop Ridley 
was appointed to the sees of London and Westmin- 
ster, now for the first time united in one see. A 
new review of the liturgy was made about this lime, 
with the intention of altering some parts therein, 
which might press upon tender consciences. 

Several prelates being sdll addicted to the catholic 
communion, retarded as much as they safely could 
the execution of the new laws, and countenanced 
Diligent or refractory incombentt ; therefore it was 
determined to depose them, which was the more 
easy that all of them had been obliged to take com- 
nussibns, in which it was declared that they held their 
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Bees during the ting's pleasure. It was thought 
proper to begin with Gardiner, in order to terrify 
the others. He had been injoined to introduce in a 
Ecrmon the duty of obedience to the king, even dur- 
ing his minority ; and for having neglected this topic, 
he and Bonner, the bishop of London, had been 
thrown into prison, and there detained during two 
years. Several articles to subscribe were presented 
to him at three different times, and some were found 
at last with which he refused to comply, till he 
should recover his liberty. For this pretended 
offence his bishopric was put under sequestration for 
three months, and a commission was appointed for 
his trial, or rather for his condemnation. Gardiner 
objected to the legality of the commission, as not 
being founded on any statute or precedent ; he even 
appealed from the commissioners to the king. His 
appeal was not admitted, and a sentence was passed 
by which he was deprived of his bishopric, and com- 
mitted to close custody ; his books and papers were 
seized, and it was not allowed him either to send or 
receive any letters or messages. The bishops of 
Chichester, Worcester, and' Exeter, were deprived 
of theii- bishoprics on pretence of disobedience ; even 
those ofLandaff, Salisbury, and Coventry, though 
they had complied in every thing, yet not being 
supposed cordial in their obedience, were obliged to 
buy protection of the rapacious courtiers by the 
sacrifice of the most considerable revenues of their 
sees J nor did these plunderers think it beneath them 
to pillage the university libraries, and that of West- 
minster, in pursuance of an order issued by council, 
under pretence of purging the libraries of all missals, 
legends, and other superstitious volumes. Irre- 
parable mischief was done in the Oxford libraries. 
. Books and manuscripts were destroyed without dis- 
tinction ; those of divinity for their rich bindings, 
those of literature as useless, and those of geome- 
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ti7 and astronomy as containing nothing but necro- 
mancy. 

To please the people Warwidc now b^n a strict 
inquiry against those who had mismanaged the royal 
revenues, and he fined them without mercy, though 
among the defaulters were some of his own partisans. 
Lord Arundel in particular was amerced twelve thou- 
sand pounds ; Sir John Tynne, six thousand pounds} 
and iour others three thousand pounds each. 

Great endeavours were used to deprive the princess 
Mary of the liberty of having mass said in her own 
palace. She stoutly resisted, and appealed to thd 
emperor her cousin, who interfered in her favour, at 
first with some effect. Her behaviour was for some 
time overlooked ; but her two chaplains being thrown 
into prison, she listened eagerly to a plan formed for 
her escape to the Netherlands. This was prevented, 
though not before a vessel was hired in Flanders to 
hover on the coast of England, and convey her 
across the channel. Edward, whose youth was an 
excuse for his childish bigotry, wept bitterly at 
being forced to permit the mass to be said any where 
within his realm. But Mary smiled at his com- 
mand. " Good sweet king," she used to say, *' he 
is not a fit judge in these matters." 

The fervent zeal of the council for the reforma* 
tion, went not so far as to make them neglect their 
own temporal concerns, which seem to have ever 
been uppermost in thdr thoughts ; they even found 
leisure to attend occasionally to the public interest 
and to the commerce of the nation, which was ^r 
from being at that time the object of general study 
or attention. The traders of the Hans Towns had 
long enjoyed a lucrative station in London. They 
had fostered the avidity of the sovereign by advanc- 
ing loans of money, and the indolence of the mer< 
chant and mechanic, by finding an immediate vent 
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for his manufactures. As these men paid no more 
duty than one per cent, were buyers and sellers, 
brokers and carriers, for none but Hanseatic vessels 
were employed in the traffic, their profits were im- 
mense. But during the short-lived ministry of 
Warwick, the Hanseatic privileges were at last de- 
clared to be forfeited, and a doty of twenty per cent, 
was put upon all their imports and exports. 

About the same time a treaty was made with the 
king of Sweden, by which it was stipulated among 
other conditions, that if he sent bullion into England, 
he might export English commodities without pay- 
ing custom, and that he should carry bulHon to no 
other prince. 

Warwick obtains, or rather procures to him- 
self a grant of the vast northern estates of the Percy 
family, which were vested in the crown, and is 
dignified with the title of duke of Northumberland : 
. but he had other more important objects in view; 
and finding that Somerset, fallen and degraded as he 
was, still enjoyed a considerable share of popularity, 
he determined to ruin the man whom he considered 
as the chief obstacle to the attainment of his hope».- 
Somerset, surrounded by Northumberland's crea- 
tures, was not alwavs upon his guard, and could 
not help now and tnen bursting out into invectives 
and menaces, which were quickly carried to his secret' 
enemy. He was by Northumberland's command 
arrested with many of his partizans and thrown into 
prison with the duchess his wife. In his examin- 
ation he strenuously denied many of the charges laid 
against him ; but he confessed that he had once 
laid a project for murdering Northumberland, 
Northampton, and Pembroke, at a banquet which 
was to be given them by lord Paget. He was Iwought 
to his trialbefore the marquis oi Winchester, created 
high steward. Twenty-seven peers composed the 
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jury, including Northumberland, Northampton, and 
■Pembroke, acting at once as accusers and judges 
of a man that appeared to be their mortat enemy. 

Ann. 1552. 

Somerset, condemned to death, was brought to 
the scaffold January 22d, antidst great crowds of 
spectators, who had for him such sincere attachment 
that they entertained to the last moment the fond 
hopes of his pardon. The day after his execution, 
a session of parliament was held, in which farther 
resolutions were taken towards the establishment of 
the reformation. The new liturgy was authorised, 
and penalties were enacted against all those who 
absented themselves from public worship. A law 
was passed against usury ; but the common rate of 
interest was at this time fourteen per cent, and con- 
tinued the same notwithstanding the law. 

A bill, renewing those rigorous statutes of trea- 
son which had been lately abrogated, was introduced 
by the ministry into the house of lords, and passed* 
But the commons rejected it, and framed a new bill 
that passed into a law, by which it was enacted that 
■whoever should call the king or any of his heirs, 
heretic, schismatic, tyrant, infidel, or usurper of the 
.crown, should forfeit for the first offence theirgoods 
and chattels and be imprisoned during pleasure; 
for the second, should incur a premanire ; for the 
jthird, should be attainted for treason : but if any 
should unadvisedly utter such slander in writing, 
printing, painting, carving, or graving, he was for 
the first offence to be held a traitor ; and by a cla jse 
annexed to this bill, it was enacted that no one 
jshould be convicted of any kind of treason unles's 
.the crime were proved by the oaths' of two wttnessej 
£OD£ronted to the prisoner. 

M 2 
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A bill is passed, empowering the church-wardens to 
collect charitable contributions for the poor ; and the 
bishop of the diocese to proceed against such as re- 
fuse to give, or dissuade others from giving that 
charity. 

Northumberland, prompted by his insatiable ra- 
pacity to seize the revenues of the see of Durham, 
and acquire to himself a principality in the northern 
counties, resolved to deprive Tonstal of his bishopric 
Tonstal was one of the most eminent prelates of 
that age by his personal merit, his learning, mode- 
r^ition, humanity, and beneficence. A bill of attain- 
der was however introduced against him into the 
house of peers, and passed almost unanimously on 
pretence of misprision of treason. But the bill being 
sent down to the house of commons^ they required 
that witnesses should be examined, that Tonstal 
should be allowed to defend himself, and that be 
should be confronted with his accusers ; and when 
these demands were refused, they rejected the bill. 
Northumberland, violently irritated at not finding 
the same servility in the house of commons as in 
the house of peers, ascribed that noble resistance so 
unusual in the parliament, not to any regard for 
liberty and justice, but to the prevalence of Somer- 
set's faction in a house of commons, which being 
chosen during the administration of that nobleman, 
was almost entirely filled with his creatures. A re- 
solution was therefore taken to dissolve the pariia- 
jnent, which lasted from the beginning of this reign, 
and soon afler to summon a new one. 

Northumberland, finding no security in leaving 
to chance the returns of such obsequious representa- 
tives as he wanted to compose the new house of 
commons, openly ventured on an expedient^ the use 
of which is a sufHcient proof that liberty at that 
period was nothing but a word without meaning. 
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He engaged the king to write circular letters to all 
the sheriffs, in which he enjoined them " to inform 
the freeholders, that they were required to choose 
men of knowledge and experience for their repre- 
sentatives." After thisgenera! exhortation, the king 
continued in these words, " and yet nevertheless 
our pleasure is, that where our privy council, or any 
of them shall, in our behalf, recommend within 
their jurisdiction, men of learning and wisdom ; in 
such cases their directions shall be regarded and 
followed, as tending to the same end which we de- 
sire, that is, to have this assembly composed of the 
persons in our realm the best fitted to give advice 
and good counsel." CStrype's Ecclesiastical Me- 
morials, vol it. p. 394.^ 

Several letters were sent from the king, recom- 
mending members to particular counties. But if 
all of them did not receive this species of cong^ d'elire 
from the king, it may be fairly presumed, as Hume 
has rightly observed, " that the recommendations 
fi^m the privycouncil and the councellors extended to 
the greater part if not to the whole of tlie kingdom." 
*' It is remarkable," says he " that this attempt 
was made during' a minority, when the royal autho- 
rity is usually weakest ; that it was patiently submit- 
ted to, and that it gave so little umbrage as scarcely 
to be taken notice of by any historian." 

Ann. 1553. 

The new parliament met March I st, and answered 
completely Northumberland's expectations. As in 
the interval, Tonstal had been tried and deprived 
of his bishopric by a sentence of lay commissioners 
appointed on' purpose, the see of Durham was by 
act of parliament divided into two bishoprics. The 
regalities of the see, which included the jurisdiction 
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of a Count Palatine, vr^ce given by the king to 
Northumberland. 

The courtiers had been so active in their rapaci- 
ties that the debts of the crown amounted at this 
time nearly to three hundred thousand pounds, 
though the king had received from France four 
hundred thousand crowns on delivering Boulogne, 
and besides, the produce of the sale of some chantry 
lands, and of all the stat£ and rich ornaments of the 
churches. In this distressed situation, a subsidy 
could not fail to be very acceptable, and the com- 
mons were very eager in granting two tenths and 
two fifteenths, and to render this present the more 
agreeable, they voted a preamble, containing a long 
accusation of Somerset. The clergy gave six shil- 
lings in the pound, to be levied in three years. 

While the present emptiness of the exchequer 
was thus provided for, the king's health was declin-. 
ing so rapidly that Northumberland thought it pru- 
dent not to postpone any longer the execution of 
the great project his ambition had founded on the 
prospect of Edward's approaching end. He accord- 
ingly represented to the prince, whom youth and an 
infirm state of health made susceptible of any im- 
pression, that his two sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, 
having been declared illegitimate by act of parlia- 
ment ; England, in spite of the late king's will, would 
never submit to see the throne filled by a bastard j 
that the queen of Scots, excludeil by the late king's 
will, and being an alien, had lost by law all right of 
inheriting; that the certain consequence of her, or his 
sister Maryj_6ucceeding to thecrown, was the abolition 
of the protestant religion ; that fortunately for Eng- 
land, the aame order of succession which justice 
required, was also the most conformable to public 
interest ; that the three princesses being excluded by 
fuch solid reasonsj the succession devolved on ttiQ 

8 
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manchioness of Dorset, elder daughter of the French 
queen and the duke of Suffolk j that the next heir 
of the marchioness was the amiable lady Jane Gray, 
whose character and accomplishments rendered her 
everyway worthy of a crown; that eren if her title 
by blood were doubtful, which was not the case, the 
king being possessed of the same power as his father, 
mi^t leave her the crown by letters patent. These 
reasonings, and above all the apprehension of the 
fatal consequences for the reformation, should prin- 
cess Mary succeed to the throne, made a great im- 
pression on Edward's mind, and though he bore a 
tender affection to the princess Elizabeth who was 
liable to no such objection, he was easily persuaded 
that the same illegitimacy which excluded one 
sister necessarily excluded the other. 

Northumberland having thus secured the first 
jtfirt of his scheme, did not lose time in forwarding 
the others. The title of the duke of Suffolk, was 
lately extinct by the death of his two sons ; North- 
umberland engaged the king to bestow it on the 
marquis of Dorset. By this favour and some others 
he easily persuaded the new duke and duchess of 
Suffolk to give their daughter, lady Gray, in marriage 
to his fourth son, tlie lord Guilford Dudley. To 
strengthen his interest by farther alliances he married 
his own daughter to Hastings, eldest son of the earl 
of Huntingdon. 

Meanwhile Edward's illness having turned into a 
consumption, his decline made every day more and 
more alarming progress, which induced Northumber- 
land to use all his artifices to obtain the final consent 
of the dying prince to the settlement projected. 
The chief justice of the common pleas and two other 
judges with the attorney and solicitor general were 
summoned to the council ; where, after the minutes 
of the intended deed were read to them, tb^ were 
required by the king to draw them up in the form 
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of letters patent They hesitated to ob«y, and the 
more they reflected, the greater danger they found 
in compliance. They urged that the settlement of 
the crown by Henry VllI, having been made in 
consequence of an act of parliament, and confirmed 
by similar acts, the intended patent would be invalid, 
and would subject not only the judges who drew it, 
but every counsellor who signed it to the pains of 
treason ; that the only regular way was to summon a 
parliament and obtain the consent of that assembly. 
The king said that such was his intention, but in the 
mean time, he required thejudges on their allegiance, 
to draw the letters patent ; but they still opposed 
strong arguments to it, to the great displeasure of 
Northumberland, who used them very roughly on 
that account The arguments were canvassed in 
several meetings between the council and thejudges, 
and no solution of the difhculties oould be found. 
At last the chief judge proposed that a special com* 
mission from the king and council should be issued, 
requiring the judges to draw a patent, and that a 
pardon should immediately after be *granted them 
for any oftence they mignt have incurred by their 
compliance. This expedient satisfied both the 
council and the judges, except »r James Hales, who, 
though a zealous protestant, could not be induced 
by any consideration, to deviate from the principles 
of justice. The chaOcellor next required for his 
greater seourity, that all the privy counsellors should 
set their hands to the patent, and they complied 
with his demand out of fear of Northumberland's 
intrigues or of his violence. Thiis the princesses 
Mary and Elizabeth were set aside by the king's 
letters patent, and the crowD was settled on lady 
Jane Gray, June 21st. 

Soon after this settlement all hopes of Edward's 
recovery entirely vanished. His physicians, were 
dismissed by Northunpberland's advice, aQi) b^ an 
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order of council he was empowered to put him 
into the hands of an ignorant woman, who pretend- 
ed to restore him in a little time to his former state 
of health. But after the use of her medicines all 
the bad symptoms increased to such a degree of 
violence that he could not resist. He expired at 
Greenwich July 6th, in the sixteenth year of his 
age and the seventh of bis reign. 

All the English historians agree in their prases of 
the excellent qualities and accomplishments of this 
young prince,and in their regrets on the prematurity 
of his death. His resistance and tears when compefr ' 
led to sign a death warrant betray the genuine 
gentleness of his sympathising heart, while hig 
weeping for being obliged to permit the mass to be 
said in the palace of his sister Mary, excites disgust 
and indignation against those narrow-minded institu- 
tors who had so early adulterated the purity of his 
miud with the most odious prejudiceis of bigotry. 
Notwithstanding the virtues and accomplishments of 
Edward, it must be confessed that the people were 
unhappy, oppressed, and in consequence turbulent 
during the whole of his short reign; but his youth 
screens him from all reproaches for these evils. 
His affectionate duty to his uncle Somerset, and his 
attachment to the plausible Warwick, blinded his eyes 
to their successive filings. 

Northumberland had carefully concealed the let*- 
tfiFS patent, granted by the deceased king in favour 
of lady Jane Gray ; but in order to fix the crown on 
this fair usurper's head, by bringing in time the two 
princesses into his power, he had engaged the coun^ 
pil to write to tliem in the king's name, desiring 
their attendance and the consolation of their com- 
pany in his infirm state of health, and the princess 
Mary was already at half a day's journey of the court 
^hen she received from lord Arundel private intelli- 
gence l^th qf h^c brother's death and of the consp). 
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' racjr formed against her. She immediately hastened 
to Framlingham in Suffolk, where she Ibund every 
one eager to arm in her cause. She wrote letter* 
to the nobility and most considerable gentry in 
England^ calling them to aamt her in the defence of 
her crown and person. Meanwhile she dispatched 
■E message to the council, promising them pardon 
for past offences and requiring them immEKiiately 
to give orders for the proclaiming her in London. 
Northumberland, finding that farther dissimulation 
v«uld be of no avail, went with the duke of Suffolk 
to Sion House, where lady Jane Gray resided, and 
approaching her with all the respect usually paid to 
the sovereign, he informed her of her elev^ioD to 
the throne. Far fix)m being pleased at the intelli- 
gence, she at first refused to accept of the present, 
pleaded the cause of the two princesses, and desired 
to remain in the private situation in which she was 
bom. Overcome at last by the entreaties of her 
father and father-in-law,andaboveal1ofher husband, 
she submitted to their wHl. As it was then usual 
for the kings of England after their accession to pass 
the first days in the tower, Northumberland conveyed 
thither the new sovereign. AH the counsellors were 
obliged to attend her, and orders were issued by the 
council to proclaim Jane throughout the kingdom ; 
but these orders were executed only in London and 
in the neighbourhood. 

Northumberland, hitherto blinded by ambition, 
had levied troops which were assembled at London. 
He took on him the command of these troops, but 
he had no sooner reached St. Edmundsbury than he 
saw he had only six thousand men to oppose to the 
princess Mary's army, which amounted to double the 
number. He wrote immediately to the council, de- 
siring them to send him a reinforcement; but instead 
of complying with his demand, alt the counsellors 
vaited in the resolution of making atonement (qt 
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their past offences by a speedy return to the duty 
they owed to their lawful sovereign. The mayor 
and aldermen of London were immediately sent for, 
and discovered great alacrity in obeying the orders 
they received to proclaim Mary. The people ex- 
pressed their satisfaction by shouts of joy and ap-* 
plause. Northumberland himself, who had received 
the council's orders to lay down his arms, seeing 
that he was deserted by all his followers, and know- 
ing not to what hand to turn himself, proclaimed the 
queen with exterior marks of approbation. Thus 
lady Jane Gray, after the vain pageantry of wearing 
a crown during ten days, returned to a private life 
with more saiiiifaction than ^e felt when the throne 
itself was tendered to her. 



MARY, twenty-second Soverdgn from the Con- 
quest. 

[Daughter of Henry VIII. by his first wife, Catherine 
of Spain, bom February II th, 15l6 ; declared 
.illegitimate 1536; restored by parliament to her 
ri^t of succession 1544; ascended the throne 
July I Qth, 1 553 ; crowned September 30th fol- 
lowing ; married Philip, prince of Spain, son of 
Charles V. January I gth, 1554; Philip allowed 
to take the title of king during her life, Septem* 
ber ?gth following; died November 17tb, 1558; 
and was-succeeded by her half sister Eliz^jeth.] 

j7mo 1553. 

Had not Henry's marriage with Catherine of Spain 
been permitted by a dispensation from the Pope, 
its invalidity could be no more a, matter of doubt 
than the reality of the inceSt in the marriage of a 
brother with bis ^ter in law. But it has bten always 
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admitted in the catholic church, that, in certain cases, 
impediments arising from an incest to a certain de- 
gree, could be removed by a dispensation from the 
pope, who has been frequently induced to grant 
such dispensations upon circumstances, the merit of 
which has always been submitted to his decision. 
Now, it cannot be denied that the marriage of 
Henry VIII. with Catherine of Spain,' both catho- 
lics, was contracted in pursuance of a dispensa- 
tion from the pope; that it was not only avow- 
ed, but promoted bv their parent?, and solemnly 
recc^ized by the nation. Therefore it was abso- 
lutely out of Henry's power to illegitimate, by any 
act of his authority the issue of such a marriage j 
the pope himself repealing his dispensation as sur- 
reptitious, could not have mvalidated the legitimacy 
of the children bom previous to the repeal, unless 
the surreptitiousness proceeded from any fraud of 
the contracting parties, which was not the case. 
Besides, the right of succession could the less be con- 
tested to the princess Mary, that it had been solemn- 
ly acknowledged by Henry in the latter end of his 
reign, as well as by his last will, and confirmed by 
parliament. 

On the queen's approach to London, the people 
every where expressed their joy and loyalty ; and 
the princess Elizabeth met her at the head of 
one thousand horse she had levied in order to sup- 
port their joint title ag^nst the usurper. The queen 
gave orders next day for arresting and confining to 
the tower, Northumberland, three of his sons, his ' 
brother, and some more of his followers. Soon 
after the Duke of Suffolk, lady Jane Gray, and her 
husband, the fourth son of Northumberland, were 
taken into custody. Pardon was granted to moflt of 
the counsellors on their pleading constraint as an 
excuse for their treason ; Suffolk himself obtained 
- his liberty* But Northumberland was immediately 
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brought to his trial, at the opening of which he only 
be^ed leave to ask two questions of the peers ap- 
pointed to sit on his jury ; whether a man coold be 
guilty of treason that obeyed orders given him by 
the council under the great seal ? and whether those 
involved in them with himself could sit as his judges F 
On his being answered, that the g^reat seal en an 
usurper was no authority, and that persons not im- 
jieached, nor lying under any sentence of attainder, 
being still innocent in the eye of the law, might be 
admitted in any jury; he acquiesced and pleaded 
guilty. At his execution he made profession of the 
catholic religion, and exhorted the people to return 
to the faith of their ancestors, if they would enjoy 
tranquillity. Sir Thomas Palmer and sir John 
Gates, two of the most conspicuous tools of his 
criminal schemes, suffered with him. Sentence was 
also pronounced against lady Jane and her husband, 
but without any intention of putting it in execution. 
As neither of them had reached their seveoteenth 
year, their youth pleaded sufficiently ibr their in- 
nocence. 

The Duke of Norfolk, Courtney, son of the mar- 
quis of £xeter,and the bishops G^ardiner,Ton8tal, and 
Bonner, who had been confined for their adherence 
to the catholic cause, were restored to their liberty, 
and immediately admitted to the queen's confidence 
and favour. 

Though Mary had solemnly promised to the peo- 
ple at Suffolk, when they tnlisted themselves in her 
service, that she should maintain the reformed religion, 
apprehensions were entertained concerning her prin- 
^ples, and a great anxiety prevailed among the peo- 
ple when they saw Gardiner and the other bishops, 
who had been confined, reinstated in their sees either 
by a direct act of power, or by the sentence of com- 
missioners appointed to review their trial and con- 
4emiiation; and the bishopric of Durham, which 
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had been dissolved by authority of parliament, 
erected anew with all his revenues and princi- 
.palities, in favour of Tonstal. These measures, 
were soon followed by many others still more 
alarming for the reformers. On pretence of dis- 
couraging controversy, the queen silenced by an 
act of prerogative all preachers throughout England, 
except such as should obtain a particular licence. 
The archbisliop of York, the bishops of Eseter, Lon- 
don, Glocester, and Latimer, the old bishop of Wor- 
cester, were thrown into prison. The catholic bishops 
and priests were encouraged in their forwardness to 
revive the mass, tliough contrary to the present 
laws ; yet Mary still promised in a public declaration 
hefoK the council, that she would tolerate those 
whose religious opinions differed from hers, fiut it 
was generally apprehended that this engagement 
would prove but a feeble security when set in oppo- 
sition to religious prejudices. 

: The primate Cranmer was personally intitled to 
the queen's gratitude, as he alone had successfully 
employed hie good offices in mitigating the severe 
prejudices which Henry her father had entertained 
against her. But he had been very active in pro- 
inoting her mother's divorce, as vrell as in conduct- 
ing the reformation, and she waited only for a fa- 
vourable oj^oriunity to give vent to her resentment 
against them. Her impatience was soon gratifieil 
by the indiscreet zeal of Cranmer, A report had 
heen spread that this prelate, in order to pay court 
to the queen, had promised to officiate in the Latin 
service. To wipe off this aspersion he imprudently 
published a violent manifesto, in which he pretended 
that the mass was an invention of the infernal spirit, 
and contained many horrible blasphemies. On the 
pubtic<ition of this inflammatory paper, Cranmer was 
ihrovni into prison, and tried for the part he had 
fKted in c<Htcurring with the lady Jane,, and oppo> 
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ing the queen's accessioo. Sentence of high treason 
waa passed against him ; its execution however was 
postponed, and Cranmer was reserved for a more 
exemplary punishment. Shortly after, Peter Mar- 
tyr, who had in the late reign been invited over to 
England, desired and obtained leave to return to his 
native country, as the greater part of the foreign 
protestants ; but the populace, whose zeal, wh«i 
brought to fanaticism, hardly stops to the last ex* 
tremity, dug up his wife's body, which had been 
interred at Oxford, and buried it in a dung-hill. 

The protestants had no protection to expect from 
the parliament, which was summoned at that period, 
October 5th, as the preference in most elections 
was given to such candidates as had remained attach- 
ed to the principles of the ancient religion. It soon 
{^peared therefore that the majority of the house of 
commons would be obsequious to Mary's- designs-; 
and as the peers were mostly attached to the court, 
little oppoffition was to be expected from that quarter. 

This session opened by celebrating before the two 
houses a mass of the Holy Ghost in the Latin tongue, 
attended with all the ancient rites and ceremonies, 
though abolished by act of parliament. The bishops 
of lincoln and Hereford, having refused to kneel dur- 
ing the mass, were violently thrust out of the house. 
The queen however still retained the title of supreme 
bead of the church of England, and thence it was 
conjectured that her intention was only to rest<n% 
religion to the same condition ia which it had been 
left by Henry. 

The first bill passed by this parliament was of a 
popular nature, as it abolished every species of trea- 
son not contained in the statute of Edward III., and 
every species of felotiy that did not subsist before 
the first of Henry VIII. The parliament nexi de- 
clared the queen -to be legitimate, ratified the mar- 
riage of Henry with Catherine of Arragon, and 
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anuUed the divorce pronounced by Cranmer, whom 
they greatly blamed for it. All the statutes of king 
Edward with regard to reli^on were repealed by one 
vote. The attainder of uie duke of Norfolk was 
reversed. 

Amidst the genera! agitation which at that junc- 
ture pervaded England, owing to the opposite pas- 
sions of the different parties, the revenge and hopes 
of the catholics, the alarms and complaints of the 
protestants, a most important object, the marriage 
of the queen, engrossed the anxious attention of all, 
as from her choice either of a catholic or a prb- 
testant prince, probably depended the final decision 
of the great question between the catholic religion 
and the refonnation. The first person proposed to 
her was Courtney earl of Devonshire, who being an 
Englishman nearly allied to the crown, could not 
fait of being agreeable to the nation ; he seemed to 
be no less so to the queen, and hints were dropped 
him of her favourable disposition towards him ; but 
he neglected these overtures, and preferred to attach 
himsaf to the princess Elizabeth, which occasioned, 
first a great coldness, and soon afler a declared ani- 
mosity in Mary towards her sister. 

Cardinal Pole, who had never taken priest's orders, 
was another party proposed to the queen. His high 
character for virtue, (he great regard paid him by 
the catholic church, and all the animosities he had 
had to encounter on account of his attachment to 
it, were as many inducements of a powerful influ- 
ence on Mary. But the cardinal, now in the de- 
cline of age, had contracted habits of study and re- 
tirement, which had quite unqualified him for the 
bustle of a court and the hurry of business. These 
two marriages being out of Mary*s mind, she cast 
her eye towards the emperor's family, from whrc^ 
her mother was descended, and which during her 
ewn distresses had always horded her coontenance 
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and protectioii. Charles bad himself formed the 
scheme of marrying his sCJn Philip to the queen. 
The prihce Was a widower ; and though he was only 
twenty-seven years of age, and eleven years younger 
than Mary, this objection, It was thought, would 
be overlooked. Norfolk, Arundel, and Paget, gave 
their opinion for the match, and Gardiner, who was 
DOW prime minister and chancellor, was of the same 
opinion. At the same time he insisted on the neceii- 
sity of stopping all farther innovations in religion till 
the riiarriage was accomplished. He observed, that 
the parliament, amid6t all their compliances, seemed 
determined to grant no farther concessions to the 
catholic religion, that the resuming the abbey 
lands would alarm the nobility and gentry, and per- 
haps produce a general insurrection ; that the mar- 
riage Deing once completed, would enable the queen 
to forward the pious work in which she was en- 
gaged ; that much pains had been taken to prejudice 
the nation against the Spanish alliance, and that to 
reconcile the English with it, it was necessary that 
the conditions of the marri^;e should be such as 
would seem to insure to them their independency, 
and the entire possession of their ancient laws and 
privileges. The emperor approved all these obser- 
vations, and the negociattons for the marriage pro< 
ceeded apace. 

Mary's intentions of marrying Philip did not long 
remain secret, and the house of commons, alarmed 
to hear that she was resolved to contract a foreign 
alliance, sent a deputation to her majesty to remon- 
strate in strong terms against that dangerous mea- 
sure. To prevent all applications of the same kind, 
the queen thought proper to dissolve the parlia- 
ment 
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The mass is re-established all over the kingdom, 
and the marriage declared to be incompatible with 
any spiritual office. The commissioners iippointed to 
restore more perfectly the mass and the ancient rites, 
are enjoined to forbid the oath of supremacy to be 
taken by the clergy on their receiving any benefice, 
though this oath had been established by the laws of 
Henry VIIL, which were stiU in force. 

The treaty of marriage between Philip and Mary 
was signed on the 12th of January. It was agreed 
by it, that Philip should have the title of king of 
England jointly with the queen, as long as their 
marriage should subsist, and without any innovation 
in the English laws, customs, and privileges, which 
implied that the administration should be entireTy ia 
the queen ; that she should have the disposal d all 
offices, employments, and benefices in the kingdom, 
and only natives should be employed ; that if the 
queen died first, Philip should lay no claim to the 
crown of England ; and that this country should 
never be engaged in any wars with France on 
account of Spain ; that Philip should not carry 
the queen abroad without her consent, nor aay 
of her children, without the consent of the no- 
bility ; that sixty thousand pounds a-year should 
be settled as her jointure ; that the male issue of 
this marriage should inherit, together with England, 
both Burgundy and the Low Countries ; and that if 
Don Carlos, Philip's son by his former marriage, 
should die, the queen's issue, either male or female, 
should inherit Spain and all the other dominions of 
Philip, &c. &c. 

These articles did not satisfy the nation ; it was 
openly said, that the greater advantage there ap- 
peared in them, the more obvious it was that Philip 
had no serious intention of observing them ; that 
England would become a province of Spain, 'and 
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share the fate of all her dependent dominions, which 
groaned under the burthen of the Spanish tyranny, 
so horribly exemplified throughout all the new con- 

Siuests in America ; that the inquisition would in- 
allibly be established in England, where the divided 
Bentiments of the people with regard to religion 
would subject them to this iniquitous tribunal, and 
reduce the whole nation to the most abject servi- 
tude. 

These murmurs loudly repeated every where, r&i 
kindled a spirit of insurrection throughout thewhold 
nation. Sir Thomas Wiat purposed to raise Kent ; 
Sir Peter Carew, Devonshire ; and they engaged 
the duke of Suffolk, by the hopes of recovering th^ 
crown for lady Jane, to attempt rising the midland 
counties. But Carew's impatience having prompted 
him to rise in arms before the day appointed, he was 
soon overpowered by the earl of Bedford, and oblig- 
ed to fly to France. On this intelligence Suffolk, 
dreading an arrest, suddenly left town with his two 
brothers, hastened to the counties of Warwick and 
Leicester where his interest lay, and endeavoured to 
raise the people, but he was closely pursued by the 
earl of Huntingdon, and carried prisoner to London. 
Wiat was at first more successful, and having pub- 
lished a declaration against the queen's evil coun- 
sellors, and against the Spanish match, without any 
mention of religion, the people began to flock to his 
standard. The duke of Norfolk, marched against 
him at the head of the guards, and some other' 
troops, reinforced by five hundred Londoners ; but 
the whole body deserted to Wiat, declaring that 
they would not contribute to enslave their country. 
Norfolk, dreading the contagion of the example, 
retreated with his troops into the city. Wiat, en- 
couraged by this success, led his forces to South- 
wafk, and required of the queen that she should 
put the tower into his hand?, and immediately marry 
o a 
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an Englishman to insure the liberty of the nation. 
Finding that the bridge was secured ag^unst him, 
he marched up to Kingston, where he passed the 
liver with four thous:md men, and returned to- 
wards Ix)ndon, hoping to encourage his partizans 
who had engaged to declare for him. But by his 
imprudently wasting so much time at Southwark 
and in his march to iviiigston, that critical moment 
on which all popular commotions depend was en- 
tirely lost i and though he entered Westminster 
without resistance, his followers finding that no 
person of note Joined him, successively fcli off, and 
fie was at last seized near Templebar. He was im- 
<nediatcly coiidenioed and executed, and besides the 
great number of persons Avho suffered with him, 
tour hundred more were conducted before the 
queen with ropcG about their necks, and failing on 
their knees, were pardoned and dismissed. As it 
had been reported that Wial, on his exammation, 
had accused the princess Elizabeth and the earl of 
Devonshire, as accomplices, he loudly declared on 
the scaffold before the whule people, that they had 
not the least share in his rebeUion. 

Princess Elizabeth had been for some time treat- 
ed with great harshness by her sister, who ordered her 
to take place at court after the duchess of Suffolk 
and the countess of Lenox, as if she were not legi- 
timate. 'X'he more the shining qualifications and 
loveliness of the princess rendered her the favoiu^te 
pf the nation, the more the queen's malevolence 
towards her discovered itself by fresh symptoms, 
and obliged her to retire into the country. Mary, 
hoping to involve her in some appearance of parti- 
dpation in this rebellion, sent her to the tower tin- 
der a strong guard, and ordered her to be strictly 
examined by the council* Besides, the strong evi- 
deuce arising from the public declaration of \Viat, 
the princess made so good a defence that the queen 
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was c^ged to release her ; but on her decHning a 
proposal of marriage^ which was offered her with 
the duke of Savoy, she was again committed to 
custodv, under, a strong guard at Woodstock. The 
earl of Devonshire, though equally innocent, was 
confined in Fotheringay-Castle. 

The rebellion proved still more fatal to the un- 
fortunate lady Jane and to her husband, though 
they had not personally more participated in it than 
the queen herself. Warning was given her to pre- 
pare for death, a doom which she had long ex- 
pected, and which her present mbfortunes and the 
innocence of her life, rendered liowise unwelcome 
Co her. Her husband, lord Guilford, desired per- 
mission to see her, but she refused her consent, 
and informed him by a message, that the tenderness 
of their parting w(Hild overcome the fortitude of 
both. Tower-hill had been at first the intended 
place for their execution ; but the council dreading 
the consequence of the compassion of the people for 
thdr youth, beauty, innocmce, and noble birth, 
it was ordered that the execution should take placa 
within the verge of the tower. She saw her hus- 
band led to the scaffi>ld, and having addressed to 
him from the window the dumb signs of the most 
tender farewell, she wuted with tranquilUty till her 
own appointed hour should bring her to a like fate. 
Sir John Gage, constable of the tower, when he 
led her to execution, desired her to bestow on him 
some small present which he might keep as a per* 
petual memorial of her. She gave him her tablets* 
on which she had just written three sentences, one 
in Greek, another in Latin, a third in English ^ 
the purport of them was, that human justice was 
gainst her body, but divine mercy would be 
&vourable to her soul; that if her fault deserved 
punishment, her youth at least and her imprudence 
Ifrere worthy of excuse ; and that God and po^ 
J 
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terity, she trusted* would show her £ivour. She 
expressed the same sentiments more at hrge in her 
, last speech on the scaffold, and with a steady serine 
countenance submitted herself to the executioner. 

The duke of Suffolk and lord Thomas Grey were 
executed soon after. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton 
was tried at Guildhall, and by making an admirable 
defence, obtained a verdict in his favour. The 
queen was so enraged at it, that instead of releasing 
him as the law required, she re-committed him to 
the tower. The jury were summoned before the 
council, sent to prison, and £ned, some of them 
one thousand pounds^ others two thousand pounds 
each. This instance of the most criminal violence 
.proved &tal to several victims of the queen's blind 
resentment. She filled the tower and all the prisons 
with nobility and geniry whom their popularity 
and interest with the nadon had made the objects 
of her suspicions, and finding that she was univer* 
sally hated, she determined to disable the people 
from resistance by ordering general musters, and 
directing the commissioners to sdze their arms, and 
lay them up in forts and castles. 

The suppression of Wiat's rebellion had increased 
Mary's authority to such a degree, that the ministry 
expected to find the most compliant disposition in 
the new parliament, which was summoned to assem- 
ble /ipril 5th. The emperor also, in order to Voli- 
tate the same end, had sent over to England, no 
less than four hundred thousand crowns to be dis- 
tributed in bribes and pensions among the mem> 
bers, a scandalous practice hitherto unemployed. 
To quiet any alarm with regard to the cliurch 
lands, the queen resumed the title of supreme head 
of the church, which she had solemnly 9bandoned 
three .months before. 

The chancellor Gardiner opens the session by 2^ 
^>eech, in which he asserta the queen's hereditaiy 
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title to the crown, muQtaias her right of choosing 
a husband for herself, praises very much the use 
she hi3 mack of it, by giving the preference to an 
old ally, descended from the house of Burgundy. He 
observes, that in order to obviate the inconvenien- 
ces which might arise from diiferent pretenders, 
it was necessary to invest the queen by bw with a 
power of disposing of the crown, and appointing 
her successor, as it had been formerly conferred on 
Henry VHI. 

As the queen's hatred for her sister, and her de- 
voted attadmient to the house of Austria were 
gen^^Uy known, it was conchided from Gardiner's 
proposali that a de»gn was formed of excluding the- 
princess Elizabeth, and investing the queen with 
the power of making a will in nvour of her hus- 
band ; the parliaraent was the more alarmed at these 
prefects, as they heard that Philip's descent from 
the house of liuicaster was strongly insisted on, 
aad that he was publicly represented as the legiti* 
mate and only heir by right of inheritance. They, 
therefore, decttned the passing any such law as the 
chanc^or pointed out to them. But they could 
nor avoid ratifying the articles of the queen's mar* 
riage, as they were drawn very favourable for Eng- 
land. Mary, finding that this parliament would 
not answer her purposes, finished the session by dis- 
solving them May S^h. 

The arrival of Philip, so impatiently expected by 
lits queen, was at last annouDced to her July 19th. 
A few days after, they were married at Winchester, 
where Mary had gone to meet him. The ceremony 
Was performed by Gardiner, July 27th, and the 
royal craisorts having made a pompous entry into 
London, where Fhiup displayed his wealth with 
great ostentation, they went to Windsor, the, palace 
where they afterwards resided, llie prince's be- 
^av4our was ill calculated to remove the jirejudiees 
2 
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which the English nation had entert^ed against 
him. He was distant, reserved in his addresses, 
and he so entrenched himself in form and ceremony, 
that he was aUnost inaccessible. 

The queen summoned a new parliament, and 
■wrote drcular letters directing a proper choice of 
members, as it had been done for the last parlia- 
ment held in the preceding reign. The zeal of the 
catholics, the influence of Spanish gold, the powers 
of prerogative, the discouragement of the gentry, 
particularly of the protestants, were as many causes, 
which, seconding the zeal of Gardiner, contributed 
to compose a house of commons nearly as obse- 
quious as Mary oould wish to have it. Cardinal 
Pole was in Flanders, invested with legantine 
powers ; in order to prepare the way for Ids arrival 
m England, the parliament passed an act reversing 
his attainder, and restoring his blood ; and the 
queen dispensing with the old statute of provisoes, 
granted him permission to act as legate. The car- 
dinal came over, and after being introduced to the 
king and queen, he invited the parliament to re< 
concile themselves and the Idngdom to the Holy 
See, from which they had been so long and so mo.- 
happily divided. This message was taken in good 
part, and both houses voted an address to Philip 
and Mary, acknowledging, *' that they had been 
" guilty of the most criminal defection from the 
" true church \ professing a sincere repentance of 
f* their past transgres^Ons ; declaring their resc^- 
V tion to r^ieal all laws enacted in prqudioe of the 
^ church of Rome, and praying their majesties, 
f* that since they were happiiy umnfected with that 
" odious schism, they would intercede with the 
" Holy Father for the absolution and forgiveness of 
" their penitent subjects." The request was easily 
granted. The legate in the name of his Holiness 
gave the parliament and kingdom abaoludoo, frQi|d 
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them from all censures, and received them a^aiit 
.into the bo^m of the diurch. 

It must however be observed, that the nobility 
and gentry were not brought to make these con- 
cessions till they had received repeated assurances 
from the pope as well as the queen, that the plunder 
which they had made rai the ecclesiastics should 
never be inquired info, and the abbey and church 
h^ds should remain with the present poqsess(»i. 
This security was farther corroborated by an act'of 
parliament, by which they repealed the former sta* 
tutes enacted against the pope's authority, and by a 
special clause, besides bestowing validity on all mar-i 
riafl;es celebrated during the schism, and fixing the ■ 
right of incumbents to their benefices, they gave 
security to tfie possessor? of church laqds, and 
freed them from the danger of ecclesiastit^al cen- 
sures. The convocation also, in order (■> remove 
all apprehensions on that head, were indu^ to 
present a petition to the same purpose, and the 
legate, in the pope's name, ratified all these transac* 

tiODS. 

Tlie old sanguinary lam ag^st heretics, which 
1^ been rejected by the fbrnier parliament were 
revived, an4 this made it treason to ima^e or 
attempt the d^tb of Philip during his marriage 
yrith the queen : but though she ;ittempted to est 
I^ husbuid dedared presumptive heir of the 
crown, or at least to have the administration put 
into his hands, she £uled in all her endeavours* 
and could not so much as procure, the parliament's 
consent to his coronation. All attempts likewise to 
i^jbun subsidies from the commons, in order to sup- 
port the emperor in his war agaipst France, proyed 
fruitless. 

Philip endeavoured to soft^ the animosity en- 
tertained against him, by procuring the rdease of 
fcyeral prisoners of disunction j t^t nothing ^raa 
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saore agreeable to the nation than bis protecting the 
princess Elizabeth from the hatred of the queen, 
and restoring her to liberty. This measure has 
been generally represented by the historians, much 
less as the effect of any generosity in Philip than of 
a refined policy, which made him foresee, that if 
that princess were pat to death, the next lawful 
heir was the queen of Scots, whose succession 
WDuld for ever annex En^nd to the crown of 
France ; but this supposition is not supported by 
any proof, and remains, therefore, a mere conjec- 
ture which impartiality should the less admit, that 
it is obwous that Philip at that juncture wanted, 
endeavoured, and wished above all things to ac- 
quire, popularity, and that the rdease of the princess 
^zabeth was the most pc^utar act he could 
innagine. 

Tlie earl <rf Devonshire owed also his liberty to 
Philip*3 affectation of popularity. He begged and 
obtained permisMon to travel, and died soon after at 
Padua. Hie was the eleventh, and last earl of Devon- 
shire of the noble family of Courtney, one of the 
most illustrious in Europe- 

The queen was so desirous of having bsue, that 
she fondly gave credit to the least appearance of 
pregnancy ; she even thought that she felt the em- 
bryo stirring, and messengers were kept in readi- 
ness to carry the important news to the forwgn 
courts ; the parliament passed a law, which in case 
of the queen's demise, appointed Philip protector 
during the minority ; but a few weeks after, her 
pretended pregnancy proved only the commence- 
ment of a dropsy whidi the disordered state of her 
bealth had brou^t upon her. 

Ann. 1555. 
The king and queen finding they could obtafa 
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no further conceesions from this parb'ament, came 
uaexpectedly to Westminster, and dissdved them 
January I6th. .There hai^oed d\iring this sessioa 
.an inadeat the more remarkable that it had no 
precedent. Several members of the house of com- 
mons opposing certain measures adopted by the 
parliament, but finding themselves unable to pre- 
vent them, made a secession in order to show 
thar disapprobation, and refused any longer to 
attend the house. For this desertion from their 
post, they were indicted in the king's bench after 
the dissolution of parliament. Six of them sub- 
mitted .to the mercy of the court and paid th^r 
fines, the rest preferred to undergo the prosecu- 
tion, and the queen died before the end of the 
afair. Consida-ing the matter by the claims and 
established rights oi the house of commons, this 
attempt of the queen's ministers seems to be a 
breach of privilege ; to the house alone belonged the 
cognizance of the feults of thar members in the 
dischat'ge of th^ parliamentary duty. 

Here opens this bloody career of persecution 
which lasted to the end of Mary's reign, and, in 
that short interval, tx'ought to the pile immense 
-numbers of victims, whose martyrdom, by its 
horrible cruehy raised against the mildest of all re- 
ligions,an indignation due only, and too deservedly, 
to the frantic zeal of a few of its ministers. These 
unrelenting feinatics should have been taught by the 
experience of all times, of all countries, that perse- 
cution the more violent it is, the more it strenghtens 
the persecuted religion, and discredits that of the 
persecutors; and tl^t in religious matters, there is 
no argument so impressive as the sight of several 
men, generally esteemed for their great virtue, piety, 
and profound learning, preferring the torments of the 
inost excruciating martyrdom to any sUteration in 
fixis creed, To this indeed chritfian r^^m in its 
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fir^t ages was indebted for miUiona of proscdytes ; 
to this also in great measure, the reformation owed 
its revival in England undier the following reign. 
iM. then the true disciples of the Gospel peruse 
again and again this sacred book, and imbibe them-t 
sdves with its admirable doctrine. Thrare they 
will find that Christ never attempted to cure incre- 
dulity by burnlDg the inaedulous, but by gently 
eplightening them, that Peter, though he had 
denied his master, was neverth^ess constituted by 
him the prince of the aposUes, and the head of the 
church. 

Such were the prindples which the pious, learn- 
ed, and humane cardinal Pole maintained in the 
queen's council when it was debated, whether the 
laws lately revived a^inst heretics should be put in 
execution, or employed only to restrain by terror 
the bold attempts of these zealots. But Gardiner, 
who had always made his theology subservient to 
his schemes of safety or advancement, was prompted 
by both to support by persecuticMi a reli^on, which, 
at the bottom, be regarded with great indifierence i 
and his arguments being more agreeable to the 
crud bigotry of Mary and Philip, were better ret 
ceived t^an those of the cardinal. / 

Gardiner's plan was first to attack the most 
eminent men for virtue as well as for learning, in 
hopes that terror would bend them to submisuon, 
and that their example, either of punishment or 
recantation would equally influence the multitude ; 
but he found in them a degree of perseverance and 
fortitude of which human nature did not seem 
susceptible ; he persevered, nevertheless, with the 
Ipreatest obstinacy in his rash and barbarous {dan, 
in pursuance of which the persons candemn«l to 
be burnt, were not only those convicted of teach- 
ing, or d<^matizing against the established religion> 
i)utUl^w|se th^ persons who being seized mereljT 
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on su^icion, refused to subscribe several articles 
vhich were presented to them, and the condemns- 
tioD to the flames, was the sentence issued without 
exception agunst all those who refused to acknow^ 
ledge the real presence. 

There Is so great a similarity in the circumstances 
of all the persecutions and martyrdoms which dis- 
graced the three last years of Mary's reign, that an 
exact narrative of them, of so savage a ferodty on 
the one hand, of so patient constancy on the other, 
would fill many pages of disgusting and neetUess 
repetitions. It is enough to know, that in that 
time, two hundred and seventy-seven persons were 
brought to the stake, besides those who were 
punished by imprisonment, fines, and confiscations. 
Among those who suffered by fire, were five 
bish<^, twenty-one clergymen, eight lay gentle- 
men, eighty-four tradesmen, one hundred husband- 
men, servants and labourers, fifty-five women, and 
four children. A woman in Guernsey, being de- 
livered of a. child in the midst of the flames, one 
of the guards immediately snatched the in&nt from 
the fire, but the magistrate who stood by, ordered 
It to be thrown back, that nothing, he said, should 
survive which sprung from so otetinate and her& 
tical a parent. 

Philip, sensiUe of the indignation which such 
acts of violence would raise against him, ende^ 
Tour^d to remove the reproach from himself and 
the queen, by ordering his confessor to deliver in 
thdr presence a ^ermon in &vour of toleration. 
But in the mean time, a commission modelled on 
the tribunals of the Spanish inquisition, was ap- 
pointed by authority of the queen's prerogative, 
under pretence of more effectually extirpating 
heresy. It was composed of twenty^one persons, 
but any three of them were invested with the 
power of the whole. " They were to search by 
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•* any way they could devise, after all heresy, all 
•' the bringers in, the sellers, the readers of all 
" heretical books j they were to examine and 
** punish all misbehaviours or negligences in any 
** chm-ch or chapel ; and to try all priests that did 
** not preach the sacrament of the altar, all persons 
** that did rot hear mass, or come to thdr parish 
** church to service, that would not go in pro- 
** cessions, or did not take holy bread or holy 
** water — giving the commissioners full power to 
** proceed as thdr discretion and thdr conscience 
" should direct them, and-to use all such means as 
*' they would invent for the searching of the pre- 
'* mises, empowering them also to call before them 
" such witnesses' as they pleased, and to force them 
*• to make oath of such things as might discover 
** what they sought after." Meanwhile letters 
were written to lord North and others, enjdning 
them ** to put to the torture such obstinate persons 
*' as would not confess, and then to order them at 
** their discretion." Instructions answering the 
same purposes were given to the justices of peace. 
Secret spies and' irft)rmers were employed ; and a 
proclamation was issued ag^nst books of heresy, 
treason and sedition, declaring, that whosoever had 
any of these books, and did not presently burn 
them, without reading them or showing them to 
any other person, should be esteemed rebels, and 
without any £irther delay be executed by martial 
law. 

A solemn embassy was sent to Rome, in order 
to carry the submissions of England, and beg to be 
readmitted into the bosom of the catholic church. 
The papal chair was now filled by Paul IV. the most 
haughty pontiff, that, during several ages, had be«i 
elevated to that dignity. His holiness was at first 
offended that Mary had retained among her titles 
that of queen of Ireland, while it bdonged to him 
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abne» as he saw cause, either to erect new king- 
doms or abolish the old. To-avoid, however, ^ 
dilutes with the new converts, he condescended 
to erect Ireland into a kingdom, and he then ad- 
mitted the title as if it had been assumed from his 
concession. But he insisted that the property and 
possessions of the church should be restored to the 
uttermost farthing, as whatever belonged to God, 
could never by any law be converted to profane 
uses, and every person who detained such posses- 
ions was in a state of eternal damnation ; that if 
the EngHsh would truly show their fihal piety, 
they must restore all the privileges and emoluments 
of the Holy See, and Peter's pence among the rest, 
nor could they expect that tWs apostk would open 
to them the gates of Paradise, while they detained 
from him his patrimony on earth. These represen- 
tationa made such an impression on the queen's 
mind, that in order to ease her conscience, she re- 
solved to restore all the church lands which were 
still in the possession of the crown. Some mem- 
bers in the coundl objected, that if such a consi- 
derable part of the revenue were dismembered, the 
dignity of the crown would fall to decay, but the 
queen replied, that she preferred the salvation of 
her soul to ten such kingdoms. 

A new parliament is summoned October SIst, 
and pass a tnll restoring to the church the tenths 
and first fruits or aimales, and all the impropria- 
tions which remained in the hands of the crown. 
An application being made iar a subsidy during two 
years and two fifteenths, the latter is refused by 
the commons, as well as a bill for obliging the 
. e^es to return under certain penalties, and another. 
for incapadtating such as were 'remiss in the prose- 
cution of heresy from being iustices of the peace. 
The pariiament is dissolved December 9th. 
Plulip, whose amintion was the only ruling pas- 
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Gion, findii^ that all his attempts and Artifices to 
increase his authority in the kingdom were cx>n- 
tinuaJly checked by acts of parliament, and that the 
queen with all her fondness^ which was far from 
being redprocal, was unable to procure the least 
extnision of his power, did not dissemble any 
longer his indifference and neglect ; at length, tired 
with her inqiortunate love and jealousy, he took 
held of the m^t opportunity to leave her, and went 
eve;- to the emperOT, his Either, in Flanders; 
which threw the abandoned queen into a deep 
mekncholy. The less return her love met with, 
the more it increased; she passed almost all her 
time either in tears or in writing love letters to 
I*hiUpi who seldom returned her any answer, unr 
less to ask money, which she could not procure 
but by extorting it from her peo^de, and the means 
she employed for it were no less violent than irre<- 
gutar. She levied a loan of sixty thousand pounds 
Upon one thousand persons; tbax sum being in^ 
sufficient, she exacted a ^neral Ic^n on every one 
who possessed twenty pounds a-year. She levied 
sixty thousand marks on seven thousand yeomen, 
who had not contributed to the former loan, and 
thirty-^ thousand pounds more from the mer- 
chants. The English company at Antwerp, having 
refiised her a loan of forty thousand pounds, she 
Isdd an embargo on their ships loaded with doth, 
and obliged them to grant her the forty thousand 
pounds at first demanded, twenty thousand pounds 
more at a limited time, and to submit to an arbi^ 
trary impoution of twenty shillings on each piece 
of doth. Some time after, being informed that 
the Italian merchants had shipped iUwve forty 
thousand pieces of doth for the Levant, the duty 
of which was a crown a piece, she struck a bargain 
with the merchants, adventurers in London, pro-- 
bibited the foreigners from making any ei^osti^ 
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tion, and received from the English merchants in 
'-consideration of this iniquity, the sum of fifty 
thousand pounds, and a duty of ibur crowns on 
each piece of doth which they should export. She 
atten^ted to borrow great suiiis abroad, but her 
credit was so low, that though she offered fourteen 
per cent to the city of Antwerp, for a loan 
<rf thirty thousand pounds, she could not obtain it 
till she compelled the city of London to be surety 
for her. 

These miseraUe and oppresnve means of extort- 
ing money to send it abroad, and the persecutions 
■ against the protestants, which not only continued, 
but were daily enforced by the queen, more and 
more irritated the general discontent. It was about 
this time that the schism between the epbcopallans 
-of fji^and and the non-conformists, soon after 
styled Puritans, first broke out. 

ATm. 1536. 

Charles V. worn out with infirmities, though 
only fifty-six years old, resigns voluntarily the im- 
perial crown with his German dominions, to his 
brother Ferdinand, and all his other dominions in 
Europe and in America to his son Philip. He 
surnved his retreat two years. 

The queen now determined to bring the primate 
Cranmerto punishment, and as her vengeance was 
to-be more gratified by having him burnt rather 
than beheaded, she ordered he should be indicted 
for heresy and not for treason. He was accord- 
ingly dted by the pope to stand lus trial at Rome; 
and though he was loiown to be kept in close cus- 
tody at Oxford, he was, upon his not appearing, 
condemned as contumacious. Not satisfied with 
the excrudating torments preparing for him, her im- 
.pilacable resentment sug^ted to her the idea of en- 

VOL. II. p 
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deavourinff to stigmatize his name with such an 
infamy as his martyrdom could never e&ce. Pro- 
per persons were chosen accordingly to empk>y flat- 
tery, insinuations, hopes, promises, in order to 
persuade him to make a recantation. After a long 
resistance to these artful attacks, Craomer, over- 
come by the fond love of life, consented to sub- 
scribe the doctrines of the papal supremacy and of 
the real presence. But this writing no sooner 
reached the court than orders were sent, that Cran- 
mer should be required to acknowledge his errors 
in church before the whole people, and that he 
should thence be immediately carried to execution. 
Instead of the expected acknowledgment, he re- 
canted with the greatest eloquence agwist the in- 
uncere declaration of fakh he had the weakness to 
consent to, and which the fear of death alone had ex- 
torted from him. He was thence led to the stak^ 
amidst the insults of the catholics, and summoning 
up all the strength of his mind, he bore thar scorn 
as well as the torture of his punishment with the 
greatest fortitude and serenity. 

Cardinal Pole, who had now taken priest's or- 
ders, was the immediate successor of O-anmer in 
the See of Canterbury, and was by this office as 
well as by his commission of legate, at the head of 
the church of England, But though he was averse ' 
to all sanguinary measures against the heretics, he 
had not suffident authority or energy to oppose 
the violent disposition of the queen and of her 
counsdlon. 

A?in. 1557. 

Mary endeavours to engage the nation in the war 
of Spain against France, The council oppose 
strenuously this measure, and insist on the mar- 
riage articles, on the violence of domestic factions 
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ID Eng^d, and on the disordered state of the 
finances, HiUip comes to London, Mardi 20th, 
in order to support his partizans, and threatens 
the queen that if he ia not gratified in this drcum- 
stance, he never more will set foot in England. 
R^uy in her turn uses the most violent menaces to 
overcome the inflexibiUty of her cound], yet can- 
not procure a vote for entering into a war with 
France. At length, one Strafford, and some other 
conspirators were detected in a design of surprising 
Scarborough, and a confession being extorted from 
them that they had been encouraged by Henry 11. 
in the attempt, the queen's importunity prevaUed, 
and war was accordingly declared against France. 

The revenue of England at that time little ex- 
ceeded three hundred thousand pounds ; considera" 
Ue supplies could not be expected from parliament, 
considoing the present disposition of the nation > 
and as the produce of the' customs would be most 
reduced by the war, it was foreseen that the finances, 
insufficient for the ordinary charges of government, 
must still more prove unequal to the expences of 
war. But the queen continuing to levy money by 
the same arbitrary means she had already employed, 
and by new ones still more oppressive, she suc- 
ceeded in levying ap army of right thousand men, 
Tbich she sent over to the Low Countries, under 
the command of the earl of Pembroke. Mean- 
wtule to prevent disturbances at home, she threw 
into the tower maoy of the most considerable gen- 
try J and lest they should be known, they were 
carried thither in the night time, or hoodwinked 
and muffled by the guards who conducted them. 

Philip returns to Brussels July 27, assembles an 
army amounting to sixty thousand men, after the 
junction of the English, and gives the command of 
It to Emanuel Philibert, dula of Savoy, reckoned 
among the first generals of the age. The duke lays 
p 2 
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wege before St. Quintin. The constable of Mont- 
morency, at the head of an army ijiferior by one 
half to that of the enemy, advances to protect the 
entry of some reinforcements into the place, and 
succeeds with great dilSctilty in introducing a few 
troops. On his retreat, the duke makes an attack 
on the French army August 10th, and puts them 
to total rout, killing four thousand men and dis- 
persing the remainder. Many of the chief nobility 
of France were slain in that unfortunate action, and 
among them the duke of Enghien, prince of the 
blood ; the old constable fighting valiantly to the 
last extremity, was taken prisoner, as well as mar- 
shal St. Andre. After this battle, which filled 
France with consternation, Philip continued the 
siege of St. Quintin, making no doubt of bnng 
master of it in a few days ; but he did not attend 
sufficiently to the character of the admiral de 
Coligny, who commanded in the town, and who 
united to all the qualities of an excellent general, 
those more peculiarly adapted to his present sta- 
tion. As he knew the infinite importance to his 
country of every hour which he could gain at this 
juncture, he conducted the defence with such skill 
and perseverance, that he held out the town seven- 
teen days. 

Henry availed himself of tliat precious interval 
to collect the scattered remains of the constable's 
army, and to reinforce it by all possible means. 
He sent courier after courier to the duke of Guise, 
who was employed in Italy with an army of twenty 
thousand men, and required him to return instantly 
with all his forces for the defence of France, whi- 
ther he hastened with the greatest rapidity. He 
was received as the guardian angel of the kingdom, 
and that he might justify the extraordinary confi- 
dence which the king had reposed in him, by some 
;icliievement suitable to the high expectations of his 
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countrymen ; at the latter end of December, 
though the winter had set in with extreme severity, 
he took the field at the head of the French army, 
inarched to Flanders, and after amusing the enemy 
by threatening successively different towns on tho 
frontiers, he turned suddenly to the left, and in< 
vested Calais with his whole army. 

Mary, and her council chiefly composed of eccle- 
siastics, had ne^ected to take any precautions for 
the safety of this important place, where there was 
not a fourth part of the garrison requisite for its 
defence. The duke de Cube pushed the attack 
with a degree of vigour little kuown in carrying 
sieges in that age, and on the eighth day he ap- 
peared before Calais, compelled the governor to 
surrender ; immediately after, he invested Guines, 
which surrendered after standing one brisk assault ; 
and the castle of Ham was abandoned by the gar- 
rison without waiting his approach. 

Thus after a possession of above two hundred 
years, the English lost in a few days the strong for- 
tress of Calais, that had cost fUlward UL a ^ege of 
eleven months at the head of a numerous ^rmy. 

Ann. 1558. 

While transports of joy celebrated in Fran<;ie the 

glorious conquest of the duke of Guise, the Eng- 
sb gave vent to all the passions which animate % 
high-spirited people, when any great national cala- 
mity is manifestly owing to the ill conduct of their 
rulers. Mary and her advisera, already odious, were 
now contemptible in theic eyes. All the terrors of 
her arbitrary administration could not restrain 
them from uttering execrations and threats, against 
those who having wantonly involved the nation in 
^ quarrel, whereu it was nowise interested, had. 
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by their negligence or incapadty, brought irrepara* 
ble disgrace on their country. 

Henry n. imitated the conduct of Edward III. 
with regard to Calais. He enjoined all the English 
to quit the town ; and giving their houses to his 
own subjects, to whom he granted several immuni- 
ties, he left a strong garrison under an experienced 
officer for their dereiice. 

Marri^ of the Dauphin with the queen of 
Scots, Mary Stuart, April ^4th. Eight commis. 
sioners appointed by the Scottish parliament are 
8ent to represent the whole body of the nation at 
the ceremony, with powers to settle the terms of 
the contract. This young queen, now fifteen years 
and four months old, had been affianced to the 
Dauphin in 1548, and having been educated unce 
that time in the court of France, she had grown 
up to be the most amiable and one of the most ac- 
complished princesses. 

lius alliance affording to the French a means 
■of invading En^and, Mary summoned a parlia* 
ment to &mand supplies, and obtained, besides a 
fifteenth, a subsidy of four shillings in the pound 
on land, and two shillings and eight pence on 
goods. The clergy granted eight shillings in 
the pound, payable, as was also the subsidy of the 
bity, in f3ur years, by equal portions. An act was 
passed confirming all the sales and grants of crown 
lands already made, or which should be made by 
the queen during seven years. One Copley, a 
member of the house of commons, having, in the 
debate, expressed his fears lest the queen, under 
colour of the power there granted, might alter the 
succession and ahenate the crown ft-om the lawfiil 
hdr; his words were thought irreverent to her 
inajesty ; he was committed to the custody of the 
Wijeant at arms, and though he expressed sorrow 
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for ha offence, be vns not released till the queen 
was applied to for his pardon. 

Proposals of marriage made by the Swedish am- 
bassador in his master's name, to the princess Eliza- 
beth, who declines them, and covers her refusal 
with professions of attachment to a single life. She 
had retired into the country, where she saw very 
little company, and past her time wholly in read- 
ing and study. As f^he knew that she was sur- 
rounded with spies, she intermeddled in no busi- 
ness, and concealed her sentiments on relidon by 
complying with the {U'esent modes of worship, and 
by eluding all questions on this subject. 

The su&idies obt^ed by the queen, enabled her 
to fit out a-fleet of one hundred and forty sail, 
which being joined by thirty Flemish ships, and 
carrying tax thousand land forces on board, was 
sent to make an attempt on the cnast of Britanny. 
They landed at Conquet, plundered and burnt the 
town with some ac^acent villages, and were proceed- 
ing farther, when Kersimon, a ^eton nobleman, at 
the head of some militia, put them to rout and 
drove them to their ships with considerable loss. 
This disgrace was soon after revenged at Gravelines, 
where ten English ships, which were acddentally on 
the coast, being drawn by the noise of the firing 
sailed up the river, and flanking the French, msas 
such execution by their artilleiy, that they put 
them to flight, and the Spanish gained a complete 
victory. 

Ma^, who had been lon^ in % declining state of 
health, now conscious of being hated by ner sub- 
jects, overcome by the most melancholy reflections 
on the ill state of her a&irs, the loss of Calais, the 
prospect of being succeeded by Elizabqtb, the dan> 
ger to which the catholic rehgiou stood exposed, 
and stove »1], the absence of her husband j she 
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ended her life in a Kngering fever November 17th, 
after a most unfortunate and inglorious reign of 
five years, four months and eleven days, in the 
forty-third year of her age. ' Cardinal Pole died the 
same day as the queen. 

This unhappy princess, as little agreeable in her 
person as in her manners, was praised only for her 
sincerity, a quality which she seemed to have in- 
herited from her father, but unfortunately she had 
also inherited from him obstinacy, bigotry, vio- 
lence, cruelty, malignity, revenge, tyranny, the 
most detestable of all vices in a sovereign, and 
which the extreme narrowness of her understanding 
rendered incomparably worse. Thence the generd 
disgust she excited both against her government 
and against her religion too much altered by her 
sanguinary ianaticism, to be mistaken for the trua 
catholic religion. 

The naval power was so incondderable at that 
period, that fourteen thousand pounds being or^ 
dered to be applied to the fleet both for repuring 
and victualling it, it was computed that ten thou- 
sand pounds would afterwards answer all necessary 
charges. 

Coaches were first used in England in the yea? 
J 555. 

Hollingshed, who lived In queen EHzabeth's 
reign, describing the way of living of the preced- 
ing generation, s?iys, that in most uplamUsh towns 
0' the realm (the religious houses g.nd manovr places 
of their lords al-ways excepted, and peradvcnture 
some great personage) there was scarcely a chimney 
to the houses ; the fire was Idndled by the wall, ana 
the smoke sought its way out at the roof, or door, 
or windows ; the houses were nothing but walling 
plaster^ over with clay : the people slept on straw- 
palletS} and had a good round log un^ler their bead 
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for a pillow, and almost all the furniture and uten- 
als were of wood. (^Description of Britairiy dtap, 
X. xvi. and xviii.) 

Erasmus, who died in 1536, ascribes tlie fre- 
quent plagues in England, to the nastiness and dirt, 
and slovenly habits among the people. " The 
floors," says he (Epist. 432), ** are commonly of 
** clay, strewed with rushes, under which lies un- 
** molested an ancient collection of beer, grease, 
** fragments, bones, spittle, excrements oi dogs 
** and cats, and every thing that is nasty." 

In this reign was passed the first law appointing 
that the highways should be repaired by parish 
duty, all over England. 

The hour of dinner at this period, was, with 
people of fortune eleven before noon, and of sup- 
per between five and six in the afternoon ; while 
^ merchants took each of their meals an I^our 
later ; and the husbandinan one houi: still later than 
^ merchants. 
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ELIZABETH, Twenty-third Sovereign from the 
Conquest. 

p)aughter of Henry VIII. by his second queen 
AnnBofeyn; bom September 7th, 1533; de- 
clared illegitimate lS36i restored by parliament 
to het right of succession 1544; ascended the 
throne November 17th, 1558; crowned January 
15th, 1559 J never married; died March 24tli, 
1603; and was succeeded by her third cou^, 

, James VL of Scotland.] 

Ann. 1558. 

When the death of the late queen was notified 
by the archbishop of York, then chancellor, to 
the parliament who had been assembled a few days 
before that event, the two houses immediatdy re- 
sounded with the joyful acclamations of " God save 
queen Elizabeth I Long and happily may she reign!" 
The princesswho was uen at Hatfield, went afewdays 
after to London,throuBhcrowdsof people, who'strove 
with each other in giving her the most unfeigned 
testimonies of their affection. When according to 
the andent court ceremorial stile observed by the 
English monardis on the first days of their acces- 
sion, she made her entrance into the tower, the 
very place where she had been confined a few years 
before as a prisoner, and in the greatest danger of 
her life ; she fell on her knees and expressed her 
thanks to Heaven for her deliverance, no less mira- 
culous, she said, than that qf Darnel from the Den 
of Lions, This pious act was the only occasion in 
which she seemed to remember any past injury. 
Hther out of prudence or magnanimitj' she buried 
all offences in oblivion, and received with affability 
even those who had acted with the greatest male* 
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volence against her. But when among the bishops 
who came to pay thdr obdsance to her she per- 
ceived that same Bonaer who had so ijihumanly 
personated the great iDquisitor in England, she 
turned a^de from him as from a man poUuted with 
blood, who was a just object of horror and detes- 
tation. 

The queen notifies to foreign courts her sister's 
death and her own accession. As during Mary's 
jealous administration, under the most dimoilt cir- 
cumstances, and in a situation extremely delicate, 
Elizabeth liad conducted herself with prudence and 
address kr exceeding her age, all the sovereigns of 
Europe had conceived an high idea of her abilitieSj 
and already formed expectations of a r«gn very 
different from that of her sister. But the kings of 
France and Spain were the most eager to gain- her 
favour, and set themselves with a like emuration to 
oiurt it. Each of them had particular services to 
plead in his own behalf. Henry had offered her a 
retreat in France, in case hersbter's violence should 
force her to fly out of England. I%ilip's interces- 
sion had alone prevented Mary from proceeding to 
the most iatal extremities agunst her sister. Henry 
wrote to Elizabeth with the warmest expressions of 
rf^ard and friendship, and represented the war 
wmch was unhappily kindled between the two king- 
doms, not as a national quarrel but as the effect of 
Mary's blind compliance with all her husband's 
wishes. PhHip went much farther, and in order to 
perpetuate the close connection which existed be- 
tween Spain and England, he offered himself to her 
in marriage, and to procure a dispensation from the 
pope, though it was obvious that she could not 
admit it as sufficient, without condemning her 
father's divorce from Catherine of Arragon, and 
acknoirie^ng that her mother's marriage v.'2s null, 
and her own tnrth illegitimate. On the other hand. 
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Henry,by an unpardonable offence prevented her from 
having any real friendly intercourse with htm ; at 
the very time when he secretly entreated Elizabeth 
to consent to a separate peace with him, he, by the 
persuasion of the duke of Guise and his brother, 
ordered his son and daughter-in-law to . assume 
openly the arms as well as title of king and queen 
of England, and to quarter these arms on all their 
equipages, furniture, and liveries. When the Eng- 
lish ambassadors complained of it, they could ob- 
tain nothing but an answer so deceitfully evasive as 
to convince Elizabeth that the king of^ France in- 
tended, on the 6rst opportunity to dispute her legi- 
timacy and her title to- the crown. This ill-timed 
pretension, the source of so many calamities to the 
unfortunate queen of Scots, was, at this juncture^ 
an offence the more to be resented by Elizabeth, as, 
it was concurrent and obviously connected with a 
similar one slie had received from the court of Rome. 
Paul IV. when the queen's accession was notified 
to him, very haughtily and still more imprudently 
told Came, the English ambassador, that England 
was a fief of the Holy See ; and it was great teme^ 
rity in Elizabeth to have assumed without his par- 
lidpation the title and authority of queen ; that 
being illegitimate, she could not possibly inherit 
that kingdom ; nor could he apnul the sentence 
pronounced by Clement VU. and Paul in. with re- 
gard to Henry's marriage ; that were he to pro- 
ceed with rigour, he should punish this criminal in- 
vasion of his rights, by rejecting all her appHcationSi 
4)ut being willing to treat her with paternal indul- 
gence, he would still keep the door of grace open 
to her : and that if she would renounce all preten- 
sions to the crown, and submit entirely to his will, 
she should experience the utmost lenity compatible 
with the dignity of the apostolic see. (Father PatUt 
lib. 5.) 
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In such arduous and critical circumstances, an 
linconimon degree of prudence, discernment, and 
energy, was undoubtedly requisite for Elizabeth to 
determine and execute the b^t plan of conduct she 
was to pursue. She could not unreservedly adopt 
the catholic reli^on without turning against her the 
protestant party, whose power had been rather in- 
creased than weakened by the persecutions of the 
last reign, nor without admitting submissively the 
exorbitant pretensions of the court of Rome, to 
the most imminent risk of lo^g her crown, md 
seang it transferred on the h«id of her rival' Mary. 
On the other hand, by openly declaring herself in 
favour of the reformation, she had to encounter 
tiie ambitious efforts of the kings of France and 
{^ain, supported at home by the discontents of the 
catholics, and abroad by the thunders ^uid intrigues 
of Rome. 

Thus situated, Elizabeth wisely postponed to (fis- 
cover any decided inclination between the two reli- 
gions ; she prohibited all controverual preaching, 
allowed only certain parts of the service to be read 
in English, without any other alteration until the 
meeting of parliament. In the mean time, she set 
at liberty all prisoners for religious matters, recaUed 
the esiles, and sought by gentle means to unite the 
minds of alL Not to alarm the partizans of the 
Catholic religion, she had ret^ned eleven of her 
aster's counsellors, and now in order to balance 
their authority, she added eight more who were 
known to be inclined to the protestant communion. 
hi the mean time, she gave some encouragement 
to Henry's overture of a separate negodation, but 
as she could nowise depend on his sincerity, she 
granted a commission to the same plenipotentiaries 
whom her sister had employed, and instructed them 
to act in every point in concert mih the plenipotm- 
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times of Spun, and to take no st^ until they had 
previously consulted with than. She knew very 
wdl how far to cany this appearance of conBdence 
which she deemed prudent to assume towards the 
Spanish monarch, and though she determined not 
to yield to Philip's addresses, she returned an 
answer in terms which were evasive, but so temper- 
ed with respect, that without giving him reason 
to be secure of success, they did not altogether ex* 
tinguish his hopes. 

Elizabeth having thus pnmded as well as posuble 
for preventing, at least provisionally, -if not defini- 
tively, all foreign quarrels and internal disturbances* 
she diou^t proper not to postpone any farther the 
assembling of a parliament, to have her accession 
finally confirmed in the constitutional forms and 
with the usual solemnity. Thdr meeting was sum- 
moned for the 25th of January. When she was 
conducted to London, amidst the joyful acclama- 
tions of her sut^ects, a boy who personated Truth,. 
was let down from one of the principal arches, and 
presented to her a copy of the Kble. She received 
the book most graciously, [rfaoed it next her bosom, 
and dedared that amidst all the costly testimonies 
which the city had that day ^ven her of thdr at- 
tachment, this present was by hr the most precious 
and most acceptable. Conscious that in her pre- 
sent situation the love of her people was the only 
support on which she could firmly dq;>end to ob- 
viate or overcome every obstacle, she determined 
to n^lect no means to insinuate herself into their 
afiections, to please them, and above all, to xtuke 
them in all respects as happy as she oiuld. Open 
in her address, gracious and aflable in all public 
appearances, she rejoiced in the concourse of her 
subjects, entered into all thor pleasures and amuse- 
ments, and without departing from her digmty^. 
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«3ie soon acquired a popularity beyond what any 
of her predecessors or successors ever could attain. 

Ann. 1559. 

Elizabeth was bom at the banning of the refor- 
mation, when it was only, (to use the words of 
iHshop Latimer, one of its most esteemed apostles), 
a mingle mangle, a hotch potch, J camwt teU wkaty 
parth/ popery md pattty true religion mingled to~ 
gether. [Latimer's Sermons.] But after the death 
of Henry VIIL the primate Cranmer, the ablest the-' 
olof^t of the times, had improved and settled it 
on principles more consistent and more agreeable to 
the dictates of reason. The young princess, edu- 
cated in those principles, was too early imbibed with 
them, and too little conversant with controverual 
matters, not to prefer the creed of her youth to any 
other, and particularly to one which she knew only 
by the frantic fanaticism and horrible persecutions 
en her sister's administration. But even putting 
aside all infantile prejudices, and supposing Eliza- 
beth equally untnassed dither for the catholic or the 
Protestant religion, and at full liberty to choose 
between them that which, with r^ard to its doc- 
trine and practices, would appear to her the most con- 
sonant with the true prindples of the Gospel, the 
fundamental book of both religions ; it is not im- 
probable that she would have found in the doctrine- 
and practices established by Cranmer, more than in 
those enforced by queen Mary and bishop Gardiner, 
that spirit of meekness, love, and charity, which 
breathes in every page of the Gospd. Therefore, 
there would be, perhaps, sufficient grounds to mun- 
tain, that she persevered in protestantism merely 
out of conviction, and independendy of the prind- 
pal worldly -coA^equences attending her preference, 
had she lud any for the catholic religion, such as 
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her acknowledging the invalidity of her Other's di- 
vorce from Catherine of Arragon, the adultery of 
her own mother, her own illegitimacy, and, of 
course, her renoundng all pretensions to the crown, 
according to the pope's injunctions. Elizabeth, how-' 
ever, though she threw out such hints as encou- 
raged the protestants, had delayed discovering her 
final determination about religion till the meeting 
of pariiament ; but, in the mean time, she intro- 
duced a new mode of influendng the elections, 
which was no less unconstitutional uian efficacious : 
five candidates were nominated by the court to 
each borough, and three to each county, and by 
the Sherifi^s authority, the members were chosen 
from among these candidates. (See Slate PaperSf 
coUected by Edward earl qfClarendon, p. 92.) The 
consequence was, that the elections went entirely 
against the catholics, who seem not indeed to have 
xnade any great stni^e km the superiority. 

Coronation of the queen January l&th, by the 
Inshop of Carlisle, all the other bishops having re- 
fused even to assist at it, on account of religious 
scruples on the uncertainty of the queen's r^ re- 
li^on. The pariiament is assembled January 35th, 
and they open the session by an unanimous declara- 
tion, *' That queen Elizabeth was, and ought to be, 
" as well by the word of God, as the common and 
** statute laws of the kingdom, the lawful, un- 
" doubted, and true heir ofthe crown, lawfully de- 
*' scended from the blood royal, according to the 
" order of succession, settled in the 3Mh of Henry 

« vm." 

Ihe iirst bill brought bto, and passed by, par- 
liament, suppressed the monasteries lately erected 
by queen Mary, and restored the annates to the 
queen. The tnll next introduced, annexed the su- 
prem.icy to the crown, and gave the queen the de- 
nomination of governess ii&tead of head of the 
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diurch, but with the same extensive power annexed 
to the latter title. All the bishops in the upper house 
Strenuously opposed this law, but the majority in 
both houses was ag^nst them. In order to exer- 
cise that authority, the queen was empowered by 
that act to name commissioners, either laymen or 
clergymen, as she should think proper ; thence 
originated the court of ecclesiastical commission, 
which assumed large discretionary, and even arbi- 
trary powers, incompatible with any exact boun- 
daries in the constitution, and gave the crown alone 
all the power which had been formerly claimed by 
the popes. 

Whoever denied to take an oath acknowledging 
the queen's, supremacy, was incapacitated from 
holding any office. Whoever denied the suprema- 
cy, or attempted to deprive the queen of that pre- 
rogative, forfeited for the first offence all hb goods 
and chattels, for the second wa.s 'subjected to the 
penalty of prcmunire; the third o^nce was de- 
clared treason. All Edward's statutes with regard 
to reBgion were confirmed. The nonunation of 
bishops was given to the crown, without any elec- 
tion of the (iapter. The queen was empowered, 
on the vacancy of any see, to seize all the tempo- 
ralities, and to bestow on the bishop elect an equi- 
valent in the impropriations belon^ng to the crown. 
The mass was abolished, and Edward's liturgy re- 
established. A solemn disputation was held duiing 
this session, in presence of lord Bacon, keeper or 
the seal, between the divines of the protestant and 
those of the catholic communion. But the catholic 
disputants finding that the arguments of their oppo? 
nents were attended with vast applause, while theirs 
were followed by a gloomy silence, augured ill for 
their cause, withdrew much discontented, and by 
their retreat gave up the victory to the protestants. 
Thus, in ^most an instant of time, witHout any 

VOL. II. fi 
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violence, tumult, or clamour, the national religion 
was changed for the fourth time in England in less 
than thirty years, by the will of a queen of twenty- 
five years of age, whose title to the crown would 
probably have been sircnuously contested by Mary 
of Scotland, had it not been still more powerfully 
supported by the unbounded atFection she generally 
inspired in her subjects, and which the commons 
testified by their eagerness in voting a subsidy of 
four shillines in the pound on landi and two shil- 
lings and eight-pence on moveables, together with 
two fifteenths. 

At the end of the session the speaker of the house 
of commons was directed to present to the queen a 
most respectful address, humbly requesting that 
she would fix her choice of a husband. She an- 
swered with gfeat dignity, that as the commons ex- 
pressed only their wishes for her marriage, without 
pretending to direct her choice of a husband, sh? 
could not consider their address otherwise than as a 
new instance of their afl'ectionate attachment to her; 
that any farther interposition on their part would 
have ill become them to make as subjects, or her 
to bear a& an independent princess ; that wMle she 
was a private person she had more than once de- . 
clined that engagement, which she regarded as an 
incumbrance ; that as she was now married to 
England, all Englishmen were her children, and 
white she was employed in rearing or governing 
such a family, she could not deem herself barren, 
or her life useless and unprofitable ; that should she 
die a virgin, she hoped that divine Providence, 
seconded by their counsels and her own measures, 
would prevent all dispute with regard to the suc- 
cession, and secure them a sovereign, who, perhaps 
better than her own issue, would imitate her ex- 
ample in loving and cherishing her people ; and 
that forjicr part she desired no higher character or 
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feirer remembrince of her should be transmitted td 
posterity^, than to have this inscription engraved on 
nw tomb-stone ; " Here lies Elizabeth, who lived 
** and died a maiden queen." 

After the prorogation of the parliament, May 8th, 
the liturgy was again introduced in the vulgar 
tongue, and the oath of supremacy was tendered to 
the clergy. All the bishops, that of Landaffe only 
excepted, refused com[diuice, and were degraded 
from their sees. Their example among the inferioi? 
clergy throughout all England, was only imitated 
by eighty rectors and vicars, fifty prebendariesj 
twelve archdeacons, and as many deans, and fifteen 
heads of colleges, who sacrificed their livings to 
their religious prindples. Some foreign princes in- 
terposed to procure for the catholics the privilege of 
separate assemblies in particular cities, but the queen 
rtiused it, on account of the danger of disturbing 
the pubUc tranquillity, by such a toleration of dif^ 
ferent reUgions. 

Negodations for ft peace at Cateau Cambtesis be- 
tween the ministers of France, Spun, and England. 
Henry agrees to restore Calais at the expiradon of 
eight years ; that in case of failure he should pay 
five hundred thousand crowns, and the queen's 
title to Calais still rem^n ; biit that if in the interval 
Elizabeth broke the peace with France or with Scot- 
land, which was included in the treaty, she should 
forfeit ha- title to Calais. 

Scarcely had this agreement been signed, when 
the foundation was laid of a quarrel of a very seri- 
ous nature, which was afterwards attended with the 
most important consequences. The house of Guise 
had preyailed upon Henry 11. not to neglect the 
rights of Mary of Scotland to the throne of England^ 
and by their persuasion he had ordered his son and 
daughter in law to assume the title of king and 
queen of England in the most open and solemn 
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manner, a measure which they deemed sufficient at 
that time to indicate and secure Mary's claim until 
% ^vourable opportunity o£ enforcing it should 
occur. 

'riie two first marriages of Henry VIII. with Ca- 
therine of Arragon and Ann Boleyn, were evidently 
incompatible with each other ; and it seemed impos- 
sible, that if the first was legal, the second could 
equally be so. Both of them indeed had been in- 
validated by aa of parliament* and terminated by a 
divorce. But the first step of queen Mary on as- 
suming the crown, had been to obt^un an act of par- 
liament, which ratified Catherine's marriage, and an- 
nulled Henry's divorce from her. The nullity of 
that first divorce necessarily, though tacitjy, im- 
pUed the nullity of all subsequent marringes, during 
the life of -Catherine of Arragon. Elizabeth, on 
ascending the throne, followed not Mary's example 
in declaring the validity of her mother's marris^, 
or in expressly repealing the act formerly made 
against her own le^timacy. She probably deemed 
it sulllcieiit to have it lacUh/ repealed by the solemn 
confirmation of the order of succession settled by 
Henry VILI. ; she scorned to have her title founded 
on any act of an assembly, which had too much 
prostituted its autliority by its former variable, s^- 
vilc, and iniquitous decisions ; the more so, that 
- this measure must be attended with reflections on 
her fiither's memory, and on the birth of ber de- 
ceased sister. These arguments, however, though 
Very plausible, and even irresistiUe, when urged 
by a beloved monarch, invincibly supported by the 
nnanimous wislies of a nation, could neither remov* 
the difiicullics of whiph Elizabeth's title was suscep- 
tible in point of law, nor weaken the rights of Mary 
^ Scotland, who was undoubtedly the next heir ta 
the crown after the legitimate issue of Henry VIII. 
Uut she had now no other means of enforcing her 
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daim, than a general invasion of England ; and such 
was the bold enterprise planned out by her uncles 
thedukeofGuiseandcardinalof Lorraine, who then 
gpremed the court of France. As the French ma- 
rine had been utterly neglected, and was nowise 
adequate to resist at tnat time the naval power of 
England, Scotland was considered as the only ave- 
nue by which the territories of Elizabeth could be 
approached. It was on that side, therefore, that the 
princes of Lorraine determined to make their attack \ 
and by using the name and pretenaions of the queen 
of Scotland, they hoped likewise to rouse the Eng- 
lish catholics, formituble at that time by their zeal 
and numbers, and exasperated against Elizabeth on 
account of the change she had made in the national 
relipon. 

A necessary step to prepare the invasion of Eng- 
land, was to break the power of the protestant party 
in Scotland. With this the princes of Lorraine re- 
solved to open thfflr scheme; and as persecution 
was the only method known at that time for sup- 
pressing religious ojnnions, thej' determined to em- 
ploy it in its utmost violence against the leaders erf 
the party, in hopes, by punishing them, to intimi- 
date their followers. Instructions for this purpose 
were sent from France to the queen regent, who at 
first condemned the measure as equally violent and 
impolitic But as her brothers insisted on the foil 
»nd rigorous execution of their plan, she prepared 
to execute their commands with implicit submis- 
sion, and became the instrument of exciting civil 
commotions in Scotland. Her first step was to re- 
gain the favour of the catholic clergy ; and when 
she was secure of their assistance, she openly ap. 
proved of the decrees of the convocation against the 

grinciples of the reformers, and at the same time she 
sued a proclamation enjoining all penons to observe 
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the aroroadung festival of Easter accor<£ng to the 
^catholic ritual. . 

The protestants, who saw the danger approach, 
complained of thb change towards severity, which 
her reiterated proniises gave no reason to expect. 
She without disguise or apology avowed to them 
her resolution of extirpating the reformed reli^on 
out of the kingdom; and issued a'mandate, sum- 
moning all the protestant preachers in the Idngdom 
■ to a court of justice, which was to be held at Stir- 
ling. The protestants, who about this time wer^ 
distinguished by the name of the congregation^ iar 
from being intimidated by this danger, resolved 
not to abandon their pastors, and attended them un- 
' ^uined, but in great numbers, to Stirling. The 
regent, alarmed at their approach with a tr^ sQ 
* numerous, sent to them John Erskine, a person of 
eminent authority in the party, and empowered Imn 
to promise in her name that she would put a stop to 
the intended trial, on condition the preachers and 
their retinue advanced no nearer to Stirling. The 
protestants listened witii pleasure to so pacific a pro- 
position, and the multitude which had gathered 
from different parts of the kingdom dispened, and 
retired to their own habitations. 

Notwithstanding this solemn promise the regent 
queen proceeds. May 10th, to call to trial the per- 
sons who had been summoned, and who upon thdr 
non appearance are pronounced outiaws. This arti- 
fice, by which she forfeited the esteem and confi- 
dence of the nation, occasioned an insurrection at 
Perth. WhUe the minds were in that ferment, 
which the queen's perfidiousness and their own 
danger had excited, a catholic priest having un- 
prudently prepared the altar to celebrate mass, the 
multitude, infiamed with the utmost rage, fell with 
tumultuarybutirresistibleviolence upon the churchy 
\a that at^, overturned the altars, deuced th? 
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lectures, broke in "pieces the images ; and proceed 
mp next to the monasteries, they laid those s umpt- 
OU3 fabrics almost level with the ground. 

The queen, who had already drawn the troops 
in French pay to Stirling, with these and what 
Scottbh forces she could assemble of a sudden, 
inarched directly to Perth, in hopes of surprising 
the protestant leaders; but finding that they had 
raken the field and advanced with an army,- she 
dedined hazarding an action, and sent them com- 
missioners to negociate. They succeeded in con- 
cluding a treaty, in which it was stipulated that 
both armies should be disbanded, that an indemnity 
should be granted to the inhabitants of Perth, that 
BO French soldiers should approach within three 
miles of that place, and that a parliament should 
immediately be held, in order to compose whatever 
i£fferences might still remain. 

No sooner were the protestant forces dismissed, 
than the queen broke every article of the treaty ; 
this was the occasion of further destructions of 
churches and monasteries. The queen, without 
losing a moment put her troops in motion j but the 
zeal of the congregation once more got the start 
of her vigilance and activity ; crowds flocked to 
their standards from every comer of the country, 
and enabled tliem to meet the queen with superior 
forces. Suiprised at the approacli of so formidable 
a body, she had again reoiurse to negociation. The 
protestants demanded not only the redress of their 
relimous grievances, but, as a preliminary towards 
settung the nation and securing its liberties, requir- 
ed the immediate expulsion of the French troops 
out of Scotland. It was not in the queen's power 
to make so important a concession without the 
concurrence of the king of France, which could 
not be obtained but in a cert^n delay, and in hopes 
of re(;^ving| instead of it such reinforcements from 
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France as circumstaDces required, she H;reed to a 
cessation of arms for eight days, and berae the ex- 
piration of these engaged to transport the French 
troops to the south side of the Forth, and to send 
commissioners to St. Andrew's to bring all dif-r 
ferences to an accommodation. 

Tills treaty being no less vit^ted than the for- 
mer, the protestants again took u'ms, marched to 
Perth, where the queen had left a garrison, whkh 
was soon obliged to capitulate, secured Stirling, 
which she endeavoured to seize, and advanced with 
the same rapidity towards Edinburgh, where they 
had determined to fix their residence' The queen» 
compelled to abandon the capital with precipitation, 
retired to Dunbar. ♦ 

The leaders of the congregation having been 
^ove two months in arms, had exhausted in the 
expcnces of this campaign all the money which the, 
country had been able to supply : this dangerous 
situation easily induced^ them to listen to overtures 
of peace or truce, which the queai, daUy expecting 
a strong reinforcement from France, readily agreed 
to upon no unequal conditions. The suspension of 
hostilities was to last from the 24th of July to tlis 
30th of January, during which the queen agreed 
to give no molestation to the protestant preachers, 
and to permit the tree and pubUc profession of tha 
protestant faith in every part of the kingdom. 

About this time the tragical death of Henry U. 
in a tournament July 10th, put an end to all pacific 
measures with regard to Scotland, as the Dau- 
phin who ascended the throne, being only sixteen 
years of age, abandoned the whole direction of 
afiairs to his queen's uncles, the duke of Guise and 
the cardinal of Lorraine. Ttiey immediately in- 
formed the regent queen their sister, that, in a 
short time a powerful army should be sent over tq. 
her. In the mean time the lords of the congreg^- 
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ckm, in order to provide gainst the danger viiatb 
tbreitened them, entered into a stricter bond of 
confederacy and mutual defimce. The duke of 
Chatellcrault, and his eldest son the eari of Arran» 
OMiciirred in this new association, and brought a 
great accession of power to the party. Tim young, 
nobleman having resided some years in France^ 
where he commanded the Scottish guards, had im* 
tubed the protestant opinions concerning rA^agip 
and as he was allied to one throne and the presnmp* 
tive heir to another, his coodenmation could not 
fail of convincing aJl ranks of men that neither 
S|dendour of birth nor eminence of station coat4 
exempt irom punishment those who should be ' 
guilty of adhering to this new doctrine ; the- princes ' 
of Lorraine had accordingly destined him to be the 
unhappy victim, but some unguarded e:mres^ons 
of the cardinal, having raised Arran's suspicions of 
the intended Uow, he escaped it by a timet;^ 
gight. 

A rdnforcemeat of a thousand soldiers arrive 
from France, and are employed immediately to 
fortify Ldth, where the queen intends to fix the ' 
head quarters of her foreign forces. The protes* 
tants having vainly remonstrated agunst it, take 
anns in their own defence, and advance rapidly 
towards Edinburgh with a numerous army. Upon 
their entering the town, they address new repre- 
sentations to the queen, but without success, liiey 
assemble all the peers, barons, and representatives 
of boroa^, who adhered to their party ; a con^ 
vention, which exceeded in number and equalled 
in dignity the usual meetings of parliament. Eveiy 
one present was called in his turn to declare hi9 
sentiments, and rising up in order, all gave their 
suffrages, without cme dissenting voice, fw depriv- 
ing the queen of the office of regent, and i>rilain-> 
|Dg, that for the foture no obedience should b^ 
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given to her commands. In this extraordinary 
sentence religious grievances are slightly mm- 
tioned, but it enumerates with great energy the 
dangerous encroachments of the queen upon the 
dvil constitution ; the introducing foreign troops 
into a kingdom at peace with all the world; the 
sizing and fortifying towns in different parts of 
the country ; the promoting strangers to offices of 
great power and dignity ; the debasing the current 
coin ; the subverting the ancient laws ; the imposing 
of new and burthensome taxes ; and the attempt- 
ing to subdue the kingdom, and to oppress its liber- 
ties by open and repeated acts of violence. 

The lords of the congregation being possessed of 
no artillery or magazines, and thnr money being 
exhausted by the expeuces of their army, they soon 
found that their zeal bad engaged them in an un- 
dertaking which it was beyond their utmost abihty 
to accomplish. In this dtuation they had recourse 
to Elizabeth, who, being desirous of still preserv- 
ing appearances with France, bestowed at first her 
subsidies with extreme h'ugality. She entrusted, 
however, the governors of the town and castle of 
Berwick with a <Uscretionary power of supplying 
the Scottish malcontents accordmg to the exigency 
of their affitirs, A small sum of four thousand 
crowns, which was sent to them, was intercepted by 
the enemy. The protestants, thrown into despair 
by this disappointment, attempted to assault Leith ; 
but the French beat them back with disgrace, seized 
their cannon, and pursuing them to the gates of 
Edinburgh, were on the point of entering along 
with them. A second attempt against Leith, a few 
days after, was no less unfortunate ; they set out 
horn E^nburgh in great confusion, and marched 
without halting till they arrived at Stirling.' They 
turned their eyes once more to Endand, and te- 
solved to impl^r* the assistance of Elizabeth, to- 
2 
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wards finishing an enterprise in which they had so 
£itally experienced their own weakness and the 
strength of th^r adversaries. 

Elizabeth considered that by abandoning the 
Scottish malcontents to the mercy of the French, 
she should open a way for her enemies into the 
heart of her own kingdom, and expose it to the 
calamities of war, and to the danger of conquest : 
she- determined accor^ngly to afford more effectual 
aid to the lords of the congregation in the present 
emergency, and they were desired to send imme- 
diately commissioners into England to conclude a 
treaty, and to settle the operations of the camp^ugn 
with the duke of Norfolk. 

The queen regent, who was Informed of these 
transactions, determined to get the start of Eli- 
zabeth, by venturing, notwithstanding the in- 
demency of the winter season, to attack the mal- 
contents in their present dispersed and helpless si- 
tuation. A considerable body of her French forces, 
augmented by the fresh arrival of a thousand ve- 
teran foot and some cavalry, were commanded to 
march to Stirling, and made an inroad in the county 
of fife, plundenng and destroying the houses of 
those whom they deemed their enemies. But a 
few of the most active leaders of the congregation 
having assembled six hundred horse, infested the 
Fren<£ with continual incursions, beat up their 
quarters, intercepted their convoys of provisions, 
and so harassed them, that they coutd not advance 
^r more than three weeks, 

Ann. 1560, 

Elizabeth's fleet appearing in the Frith of Forth, 
disconcerted the French army, and obliged them to 
return to Ldth, where they were immediately.be- 
Reged by the EngUsh army, reinforced by five thou* 
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sand Scots. The garrifirai wu already reduced to 
great difficulties, when th^ ctistress was increased 
by the death of the queen r^^t, and by the dis> 
persi(»i of the French fleet, which carried a coosi- 
deratde army on board, under the oonunand of 
marquis d'Elbeuf. The French, shut up in 
Leitfa, finding it imposut^ to subsist for want of 
provisions, while the English were continually re- 
inforced by iiresh numbers, were obliged to cqntu- 
late, July 5th, and a treaty was signed at Edinbor^b, 
by the English aiKl French plenipotentiaries sent 
thid»r for that purpose. It waa there stipulated^ 
that the French should immediately evacuate Scot- 
land, that the king and queen ctf France and Scot- 
land should abstun from bearing the irnis of Eng- 
land, or assuming the title c^ that kingdom in any 
time to ccHne ; that farther satisfaction for the in- 
jury already done in that particular slunild be 
granted Elizabeth i and the commissioners should 
meet to settle this point, at if they could not ^ree, 
that the king of Spun should be umpire between 
the crowns. Besides these conditions, it was Sti- 
pulated in iavour of the Scots, that an anonesty 
should be publt^d for alt past offences ; that none 
but natives should en}oy any office in Scotland; 
that the sutes should name twenty-four persons, of 
whom the queen of Scots should choose seven and 
the states five, and in the hands of these twelve 
should the whole administration be jJaced in thdr 
queen's absence, and that Mary ^onld never make 
peace nor war without the consent of the states. It 
was also agreed, that a parliament or convention 
should soon be assembled. 

The subsequent measures of the Scottish congre- 
ntion tended still more to cement their imion with 
England. "Without waiting till Mary should ratify 
that treaty, they thought themsdves fully entitled 
to summon » parliament, and presented ta UkM 
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assembly a petition full of abuse agunst the catho* 
lies. TTie parliament, after ratifying a confession of 
faith agreeable to the new doctrines, passed a sta- 
tute which prohitnCed the exercise of religious wor- 
ship according to the rites of the Romish church, 
and enacted, that whoever anywhere either offi- 
ciated in it, or was present at it, should be chastised 
for the first offence with confiscation of goods and 
corporal punishment at the discretion of the magiis- 
4rate ; for the second with banishment, and for the 
third with loss of hfe. A law was aho voted for 
abolishing papal jurisdiction in Scotland ; the pres- 
byterian form of discipline was setded ; leaving 
only at first some shadow of authority to certain 
ecclesiastics, whom they called superintendants. 

Queen Mary r^^ her sanction to those 
Statutes, and. denied the validity of a parliament 
mmmoned without her consent. But the protes- 
tants gave themselves little trouble about their 
queen's refusal, and put the statutes immediatdy 
into execution. 

Francis H. and Mary being wholly directed tm 
the counsels of the house of Guise, reftised to ratify 
the treaty of Edinburgh. 

The contests of rehgion in France, and the ri- 
gorous punishments inflicted on the most eminent 
of the protestant party, at first inspired the French 
with courage openly to resist the unlimited au- 
thority and tyranny of the aspiring family of Guise, 
and was soon after the occasion of that £imoU3 at- 
tempt at Amboise, the object of which was to seize 
the person of the king, and to get rid of the car- 
dinal of Lorraine. The prince of Conde, who was 
supposed to be the head of that frustrated con- 
spiracy, was arrested, thrown mto prison, condemn- 
ed to death } and they were proceeding to put the 
sentence in execution, when the king's sudden 
death, December 5th, prevented that of the prince* 
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Elizabeth gives orders to her ambassador iri 
France to renew his applications to the queen oS 
Scots, and to require her ratification of the treaty 
of Edinburgh j but though Mary had desisted aJfter 
her husband's death, from bearing the arms and 
title of queen of England, she refuses to make any 
formal renunciation of her pretensions. Meanwhile 
the queen mother, Catherine of Medids, rendered 
Mary's abode in France so dis^eeable that she 
thought of returning to her native country, where 
the was invited to come by a deputation of the 
states ; she sent accordingly M. d'Oysel to demand 
of EHzabeth, a safe conduct in case she should be 
obliged to pass through England } but she received 
for answer, that till sne had given satisfaction by 
ratifying the treaty of Edinburgh, she could expect 
no favour from a person she had so much injured. 

Mary, in a long conference with ThrokmortoD, 
the Eng^sh ambassador in France, expldned her 
sentiments concerning this ungenerous behaviour 
of his mistress in a strain of dignified expostula- 
tion* which conveys an idea of her abilities, ad- 
dress and spirit, as advantageous as any transaction 
in her reign. Mary's resentment did not retard 
her departure from France. After bidding adieu to 
her mourning attendants; with a sad heart and 
eyes bathed in tears, she quitted that country which 
had witnessed the short but only scene of her life, 
in which fortune smiled upon her ; and after an ab^ 
sence of near thirteen^ years, she landed safely at 
Leith, August 19th, and from that moment, the 
rude and violent demeanour of the reformers filled 
her life wiih bitterness and sorrow. 

The queen of Scots soon found that the best 
means of muntainiog tranquillity in her kingdom, 
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was to preserve a good understanding vith Eliza- 
beth ; she sent accordingly secretary Lidington to 
London, in order to pay her compliments to the 
queen, and express her desire of mutual good-wiU 
and friendly intercourse ; and he received a 
commission from her, as well as from the nobility of 
Scotland, to demand, as a means of cementing this 
friendship, thi^ Mary should, by act of parliunent 
or by proclamation, be declared successor to ths 
crown. The qiieen replied, that Mary had once 
discovered her intention not to wait for the succes- 
sion, but had openly assumed the title of queen of 
England, and pretended a superior right to her 
throne ; that though her ambassadors lud signed a 
treaty, in which they renounced that cbim, and 
promised satisBiction for so great an indignity, she 
had rejected the most earnest solidtations, and con< 
stantly refused to ratify this equitable treaty <; that 
her partizans everywhere had still the assurance to in- 
sast on her title, and had presumed to talk of her own 
birth as illegitimate ; that while a claim thus openly 
made, so far from bdng formally renounced, was 
only suspended till a more favourable opportunity, 
it would, in her, be the most egreg^us miprudence 
to fortify the hands of a pretender to her crown, 
by declaring her the successor; that kings wefe 
often fbujid to bear no good will to their successors, 
even though their own children, much more when 
their connection was less intimate, and when such 
causes of disgust and jealousy had already been 
^ven, and were still continued on the part of Mary, 
which was a proof that she still harboured some 
dangerous designs against her ; that for her part, 
whatever claims were advanced, she was determmed 
to live and die queen of England; and after her 
death, it was the business of others to determine 
who had the best pretensions ; that she hoped that 
the cMm of the queen of Scots would be then 
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found solid ; and considering the injury which she 
herself had received, it was sufficient indulgence, if 
she promised in the mean time to do nothing which 
might in any req>ect weaken or invalidate it. 
. These niotivK wore so wise and just, that there 
was no likdihocd of Elizabeth ever departing from 
them i but that she might put the matter to a fuller 
proof> she o&red to explain the equivocal wcwds of 
the treaty of Edinburgh, so as to leave no susfncion 
chat the e:^esstons in co^ iiTne to cemct might ex> 
dude Mary's right of succession, and in this form 
she again required her to ratify that treaty. Mary 
^eed to the proposal, provided Elizabeth would 
consent to dedare her the successor. But such was 
the jealous character of this latter princess, that she 
even refused to strengthen the interest and authority 
of any claimant by fixing the succession ; much less 
would she make this concesdon in fevour of a rival 
qneen, which possessed such plaudUe pretenaons 
for the present, and could easily resume her claim 
on the first opportunity. 

A very dnguhr aiul unaccountable act of Eliza- 
beth's severity or jealousy took place about this 
time, to the gr^at misfoitune of^ lady Catherine 
Gray, siitcr to the late lady Jane Gray. She had 
privately named lord Hettford, son to the kte 
protectee, Somerset. By him she had one child, a 
drcumstaiice wiiich alarmed Elizabeth) who seemed 
to be afrud lest a pr^ender to the succession should 
acquire credit by having issue. Both husband and 
vrite were sent to separate confinement in the 
towo- ; that commerce was declared unlawful, and 
that postOTty illegitimate. But by britrfng their 
keq>ers, they found means to have farther inter- 
course, and another child was the fruit of it. Eli< 
zabeth,' enraged at it, made a fine of fifteen thou^ 
sand pounds be set on Hertford by the star cham- 
ber, and (sdered his confinement to be more ri^d. 
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He lay in this condition for nine years, till the death 
of his wife, by freong Elizabeth from allfears, pro< 
cured him his liberty. She did not act with the. 
same severity towards two nephews of the late car- 
<Unal Pole, who were brought to their trial for 
intending to withdraw into France, with a view of 
soliciting succours to be enabled to prod^m Mary 
queen of England. They confessed the indictment, 
but jisserted, that they never meant to execute these 
U'ojects during the queen's life-time, but in case of 
her demise, which some pretenders to judidal astro- 
logy had assured them they might with certainty . 
look for before the year expired. They were con- 
demned by the jury, but received a- pardon from. 
the queen's clemency. 

The queen was now free from all apprehensions 
of seeing the tranquillity of her kingdom dis- 
turbed dther by France, which dvil and religious 
dissentions prevmted from attending to any foreign 
war, or from Scotland, where she had acquired an 
influence far superior to that of queen Mary, who . 
was beddes too much depressed by the mutinous 
spirit of her own sutjects, to entertain the least . 
idea of any attempt to enforce her claim to the . 
English throne. Elizabeth wisely employed that 
interval of Insure in improving her finances, paying - 
the crown debts, and strengthening her frontiers 
on the side of Scotland. She regi^ted the coin, 
much debased by her predecessors, furnished her 
arsenals with great quantities of arms, made fre- 
quent reviews of the militia, introduced into the 
kingdom the art of making gunpowder and brass 
cannon ; she encoun^ed agriculture, by allowing a 
free exportation of corn ; she promoted trade and 
navigation, and so much increased the shipping of 
Enriand, both by builcjing stout vessels fit for .war> 
and su^csting like undertakings to the merchants^ 
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that she was deservedly styled the restorer of naval 
glory, and the queen of the Northern Seas. 

Though Elizabeth had solemnly declared her pre- 
ference in favour of celibacy, the archduke Charles, 
second son of the emperor, Eric, king of Sweden, 
prince Casimir, son of the elector palatine, and 
Adotphus, duke of Holstein, made applications to 
her ; and the earl of Arran, hetr to the crown of 
Scotland^ was, by the states of that kingdom, re< 
commended to her majesty as a suitable marriage. 
Even some of her own sutjects, though they did 
riot openly declare their pretensions, entertained 
some hopes of success, and among them the earl of 
Arundel, descended from an ancient family, and 
possessed of great riches, and sir William Kckerjng, 
a man much esteemed for his merit But the person 
most likely to succeed was a younger son of the 
late duke of Northumberland, lord Robert Dudley, 
who, by his exterior qualities, address and flattery, 
had become in a manner her declared fevourite. 
Eut either out of policy or female coquetry, the 
queen, who was never displeased with the court- 
ship, ' soltdtation, and protessions of love, gave all 
these suitors a gentle refusal, which still encouraged . 
their pursuit. 

Ann. 1562. 

The attention of Elizabeth was, at this period, 
attracted towards France, where the Huguenot 
party, cruelly oppressed by the house of Guise^ 
earnestly implored her assistance, as the most |inwer- 
ful support of the protestant interest throughout 
Europe. A great part of the province of Nor- 
mandy w^is then possessed by the Huguenots, and 
prince Conde, one of their most illustrious leaders, 
rifercd to put Havre de Grfice into the hands of thq 
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English } on condition that togethet n-ith three 
thousand men for the garrison of the place, th^ 
queen should likewise send over three thousand 
more to defend Dieppe and Rouen, and should fur- 
nish the prbce with a supply of one hundred thou- 
sand crowns. Elizabeth considered, that as Havre 
de Grace commanded the mouth of the river Seine, 
it might possibly be of more importance thail Cal^s, 
or at least an adequate compensation for its loss ( 
she accordingly accepted Conde's proposals. Three 
thousand English immediately took possessioh of 
Havre de Grace and Dieppe, under the command 
of sir Edward Poinines, but the latter place was 
found so little susceptible of defence, that it was 
immediately abandoned. The- siege of Rouen was 
already formed by the catholics, and it was with 
great difficulty that Poinings succeeded in throwing 
asmall reinforcement into the place, which did not pre- 
vent the catholics from carrying it by assault, and put- 
ting the whole garrison to the sword. The earl of 
TVarwicfc, eldest son of the late duke of Northumber- 
land, arrived soon after at Havre, with another 
body of three thousand men, and took on him the 
command of the place. In the mean' time the 
Huguenots led by Conde were defeated by the 
royalists, commanded by the constable of Mont- 
morency, atDtiiex, where, by a strange caprice of. 
fwtune, each party left his general a prisoner. 
Admiral de Coligny collected the remains of the 
army, kept them m a body« and subdued some con- 
Mderable places id Normandy. Elizabeth, the better 
to support his cause, sent him a new supply of one 
hundred thousand crowns, and offered, if he could 
find merchants to lend him the money, to give him 
bond for another sum of equal amount. 

In the beginning of summer, queen Mary 
being desirous of entering into a more intimaie 

R 2 
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correspondence and fiuniliarity with Elizabeth, em- 
ployed Maitland to invite her to an interview some- 
where in the north of England. As this proposal 
could not be rejected with decency, all the circum- 
stances of the meeting were instandy agreed upon. 
But Elizabeth was too prudent to admit into her 
kingdom a rival, who outshone herself so hr in. 
beauty and g^cefulness of person; and who ex- 
. celled so eminently in all the arts of insinuation and 
address. Under pretence of being confined to Lon- 
don by the attention which she was obliged to ^ve 
to the civil wars in Frafice, she put off the interview 
for that season, and always found some plaudble ' 
excuse to postpone it iirom one year to anothei'. 

Ann. 1563. 

A parliament , was summoned at the beginmng 
of the year, when the queen was quite recovered 
from the small pox, which, for some days had put 
her life in so imminent danger, that the partizans 
of Mary of Scotland, and those of the house of ' 
Suffolk, already divided the nation into factions, 
the usual forerunners of civil war. The commons, 
therefore, on the opening of the session, voted an 
address to the queen, in which, after enumerating 
the dangers attending a doubtful succession, and the 
evib wMch thdr fathers had ei]q>erienced from the 
contending titles of York and Lancaster, they en- 
treated the queen to put an end to their a[^rehen- 
sions by choosing some husband, whom they pro- 
mised, whoeverTie were, gratefully to recdve and 
f^thfuUy to serve, honour, and obey ; or if she 
stiU entertained any reluctance to the married state, ' 
they desired that the lawful successor might be 
named, or at least appointed by act of parhament. 
They remarked, that the nation had never before 
2 
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been so unhappy as not to know the pcnon, who, 
in case of the sovereign's death, was legally entitled 
to fill the throne. 

This subjert, though extremely interesting to the 
nation, was very little agreeable to the queen. She 
was by no means inclmed to marry, and as to 
settling the succession, she was sen»ble that every 
hdr was in some degree a rival. She gave, there- 
fore, an evasive answer to the address of the com- 
mons; and at the end of the session, when the 
speaker, in the name of the house, desired i^her 
satis&ction on that head, she could not be prevailed 
on to make a more explicit reply. 
' The most remarkable taw passed this session was 
■ that which bore the title of Assurance of the Queen's 
royal power over all states and sui^ects mlfdn her 
dominions. This act 6xed the penalties to be in- 
flicted on those who did not acknowledge the royal 
supremacy. Other acts of lesser importance were 
passed against foolish and &ntastiatl prophedes, 
tending to sedoce the people into rebellion, and 
against conjurations, enchantments, and witchcraft. 
After the parliament had granted the queen a liberal 
supply of one tenth and two Bfteentl^, the session 
was prorogued. The convocation likewise voted a 
si^idy of six shillings in the pound payable in three 
years. 

By the agreement between Elizabeth and prince 
Conde, it had been stipulated that neither party 
should conclude peace without the consent of the 
other -J but this article was little attended to by the 
leadei^ of the French protestants ii^ their negocia- 
tions for the peace just now concluded. They only 
comprehended the qiieen so fax in the treaty as to 
obtain a promise, that on her relinquishing Havre, 
her charges and the money which she had advanced 
them should be re-paid her by the kine of France, 
and that Cal^, on the expiration of the term pre- 
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ytously stipulated, should be restored to her ; but 
thloking the possession of Havre a much better 
pledge tot effecting her purpose, she sent orders to 
Warwick to prepare himself agunst an attack from 
the now united power of the French monarchy. 
The earl of Warwi^ had employed every means 
for putting the place in the best state of defence, 
and after expelling the French from the town, he 
encouraged his soldiers to the most desperate rer 
siatance against the enemy ; but unfortunately the 
plague rrept in among the garrison, which codt 
sisted of six thousand men, and it made such ravages 
in a few days, that at last there remained only one 
thousand live hundred in a condition to do duty. 
Thus Warwick found himself obliged to capitulatf, 
and to content himself with the liberty of withr 
drawing his garrison. To increase the misfortune, 
the infected army brought the plague with them 
into England, where it swept ofr great multitudes, 
particularly in London. Above twenty thousaocl 
persons there died of it in one year. 



The peace between France ?nd England was con, 
^luded April 22d. It was agreed that the hostages; 
which the French had given for the restitution of 
Calus, should be resto^ for two hundred and 
twenty thousand crowns, and that both sides should 
retain all their claims and pretensions. The treaty 
was sworn by the king of France at Lyons, where 
it was presented to him with the order of the garte^ 
^y lordHunsdob. 

A cordial friendship seemed now to exist betweei^ 
the queens of England and Scotland ; they wrote 
every week the most affectionate letters to each 
other, ^nd had adopted m all appearance the senti^. 
ments as well as the style of sisters. EUzabetl( 
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punished one Ilalcs, who had published a pamphlet 
against Mary's title, and as (he lord-keeper Bacon 
w as thought to have countenanced the author, he 
iell under her displeasure, and was not reinstated in 
her favour without great difficulty. Mary had now 
continue nearly three years in a state of widowhood. 
Her gentle administration had secured the hearts of 
her subjects, who were no less impatient for her mar* 
ri^ than the English for the marriage of Elizabeth, 
and at the same time more likely to succeed in their 
solicitations, as Mary had discovered no antipathy 
against matrimony. The fame of her accompU^- 
ments, together with the fiivourable circumstance 
of her having one kingdom already in her posses- 
sion, and the prospect of succeeding to another, 
prompted many different princes to court an 
alliance so illustrious ; namely, the archduke Charles 
Ferdinand's third son, Don Carlos of Spain, at 
that time the heir of the extensive dominions of 
the Spanish monarchy ; and the duke of Anjou, (he 
youngest brother of her formerhusband. 

Elizabeth, who had already experienced what use 
might be made of Mary's pretensions, when sup- 
ported by a powerful fiance, observed with the 
most anxious attention all her deliberations concern- 
ing her marriage, and instructed Randolph, her 
ambassador in Scotland, to remonstrate in the 
strongest terms against an alliance with any of these 
princes, and to acquaint Mary that as she should 
consider such a match as a breach of the personal 
fiiendship in which they were so happily united, 
so the English nation would regard it as the disso- 
lution of that confederacy which now subsisted 
between the two kingdoms ; that in order to pre- 
serve their own religion and liberties, they should in 
all probability take some step prejudidal tq her 
right of succession, which, as she well knew, they 
pe:ther wanted power nor pretence? to invalidate 
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and set aside. This threatening was accpmpanied 
with a promise, but expressed in very ambiguous 
terms, that if Mary's choice of a husband should 
prove agreeable to the English nation, Elizabeth 
would appoint proper persons to examine her title 
to the succession, and if well founded, command 
it to be publicly recognized. Meanwhile she threw 
out some obscure hints, that a native of Britain 
would be her safest and most inoffensive choice; 
she observed, however, a mysterious silence con- 
cerning the person whom she reserved to propose 
in some future negodation. This advice, and the 
style of superiority in which it was given, wounded 
undoubtedly the pride of the Scottish queen ; but 
in her present situation, destitute of all foreign 
assistance, she was obliged to court a rival, whom, 
without manifest imprudence she could not venture 
to offend. 

After keeping the matter in these general terms 
during a twdvemonth, Elizabeth at last named lord 
Dudley, now created earl of Leicester, as the person 
on whom she wished that Mary's choice should fidl. 
Leicester, the great favourite of the queen, was 
endowed with all those exterior qualities which are 
naturally alluring to the £iir sex, and often supply 
or conceal the deficiency of all other accomplish- 
ments. Such was the case with Leicester ; but by 
his flattering, insinuating behaviour he had been 
able to blind even the penetration of Elizabeth on 
his great defects, or rather odious vices. Her con- 
stant and declared attachment to him, had so much 
raised his ambitious hopes, that he confidently as- 
pired to her hand, and was much disappointed by 
the proposal of marrying only the queen of Scot- 
land : he did not know that Elizabeth herself bad 
no serious intention of t'ffectmg this marriage. 
But as she was desirous .that the queen of Scots 
should never have any husband, she proposed one. 
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who, she believed, would not be accepted, and she 
hoped by that means to gain time and elude the 
project of any other alUance. The high spirit of 
the Scottish queen could not well bear the first 
overture of such a match, and made her sensibly 
feel how humbling and disrespeaful Elizabeth's 
proposal was. She dissembled, however, with the 
English resident, and even mentioned Leicester 
witn terms (iiU of respect. 

A treaty of marriage proposed by one queen, 
who dreaded success, listened to by another who 
was secretly determined ^dnst it, could not be 
brought to a fortunate issue. Both Elizabeth and 
Mary continued, however, to act with equal dissi- 
mulation. The former, notwithstanding her fears 
of losing Leicester, solicited warmly in his behalf: 
the latter, though she began about this time to cast 
her eyes upon another English subject, did not at 
once venture finally to reject Elizabeth's favourite. 

The person towards whom Mary began to turn 
her thoughts was Henry Stewart, lord Darnley, 
eldest son of the earl of Lennox, by lady Margaret 
Douglas, who was Mary's most dangerous rival in 
her claim upon the English succession, as she was 
tlie daughter, and Mary only grand-daughter of Mar- 
garet the eldest sister of Henry VUI. Mary, well 
aware of all this, had early endeavoured to cultivate 
a friendly correspondence with the family of 
Lennox, to prevent any danger from that quarter. 
From the time that she became sensible of the diffi- 
culties which would attend her marrying a foreigQ 
prince, she entered into a still closer connexion with 
the earl of Lennox, and invited him to return into 
Scotland. This she endeavoured to conceal from 
Blizabeth, who, however, discovered the transac* 
tion but <^d not interrupt it, as nothing could more 
perfectly cpncur with her views concerning Scottish 
affiurs. JD^nley's Other's estate lay in England, and 
by means of that pledge, she hoped to keep the 
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pegociation entirely in her own hands, to play the 
same game of artifice and delay which she had 
planned out, and of which Leicester would have 
been the instrument, if her recommendation of 
him had been more favourably received. No sooner 
did Lennox, under pretence of prosecuting his 
wife's cUums, apply to Elizabeth ibr her licence to 
go into Scotland, than be obtained it. She even 
^ve him letters warmly recommending his person 
and cause to Mary's friendship and protection. 
But at the same time, as she always mvtdved her 
transactions with re^rd to Scotland in some de- 
gree of perplexity and contradiction, she warned . 
Mary that this indulgence towards Lennox might 
prove fatal to herself by reviving the ancient animo> 
sity between him and the house of Hamilton. 

This admonition drew from Mary a peevish letter, 
which occasioned for some time a total interruption 
oif correspondence between the two queens. In 
order to make up the breach, the queen of Scot^ 
dispatched sir James Melvil to London, an agree- 
able courtier, a man of address, who found it no 
difficult matter to bring about a seemingly amicable 
recondUation. As fax as the particular and curious 
account he has given in his memoirs of this ne- 
godation can be depended on, it appears that he 
succeeded so well in insinuating himself into Elizar 
beth's confidence, that he threw the artful princes? 
entirely off her guard, and mjde her discover that 
vith the most eminent qualities of a great monarch, 
her heart was full of all those levities, weaknesses, 
follies, and ideas of rivalship, the usual infirmities 
of her sex. Melvil talked to her of his travels, 
mentioning the different dresses of the ladies in 
different countries. The queen said, ** that she had 
•* dresses of all countries ; and she took care thence- 
W forth to meet the ambassador every day ap. 
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" parelled in a different habit, and she asked lam 
•* which of them became her most f He answered, 
** the Italian ; a reply, which he knew would be 
** agreeable to her, b^use that mode shewed to 
(* advantage her flowing locks, which he remarked 
** she thought to be the finest in the world, though 
** they were more red than yellow. She asked him 
*^ what was reputed the best colour of hair, and 
** whether his queen or she had the finest ? She 
*' even enquired which of them he esteemed the 
** feirest person ? a very delicate question, which he 
** prudently eluded by saying, that her majesty 
^* was the iairest person in &i{^and, and hU mis- 
^^ tress in Scotland. She next demanded which of 
f^ them was tallest i he replied, his queen ; then is 
" she too tall?" SMd Elizabeth, " Jbr I myself am 
** °f ^Jt*st statwe. Having iKimed from him that 
i* his mistress played on the liarpuchord, an instru- 
** ment on wniai she herself excelled, she gave 
f* orders to lord Hunsdon, that he should lead the 
** ambassador as it were casually, into an apart- 
f* ment where he might hear her perform ^ and 
** when Melvtl, as if ravished with the harmony, 
f* broke into the queen's apartment, she pretended 
i* to be disj^eased with this intnmon ; but still took 
f care to ask him, whether he thot^ht Mary or 
** her the best f>erformer on that mstrument,'* 
(Melvilt p. 49, 50, 83, 104.) 

Elizabeth too was very fond of loud music, and 
used to listen during her meals to twelve trumpets 
and two kettle drums, which, together with fifes 
and side drums, made the hall ring for half an hour 
toother. 

From the whole of Elizabeth^s behaviour, Melvil 
concluded, that Mary had no cordial friendship,^ 
nether plain dealing nor upright meaning to expect 
^001 iter, but gre^t dis^uIaUon, enry, and fear ^ 
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an observation which could likewise be extended 
without iinustice to Mary's subsequent conduct 
towards Eltzabeth, 

. Lennox, however, in consequence of the licence 
he had obtained, set out ibr Scotland, and was re- 
ceived by Mary with such respectful distinction, 
that the rumour of her marriage with his son began 
to spread over the Idngdoro, though she had not 
yet seen him. 

Am. 1565. 

Two years had already been consumed in fruitless 
negocialion coocerning the marriage of the Scottish. 
queen, when Mary cSsceming at last the fallacy and 
, deceit of all Elizabeth's proceedings reqwcting that 
a&ir, resolved to bring her to some exj^dt de- 
claration of her sentiments. With this view she 
intimated to Randolph, that on condition her right 
of succession to the crown of En^and was pub- 
licly acknowledged as o&red to her in case she 
should marry Leicester, she was ready to yidkl to 
Elizabeth's solicitations in his behalf. Nothing 
could be farther than this from the mind and inten- 
tion of Elizabeth ; but on finding herself thus en- 
tangled in her own snare, how to retreat with de- 
cency, how to elude her former offer, was not a little 
perplexing. It was undoubtedly to this perplexity 
that the young lord Darnley was indebted for the 
facility with which he obtained permission to visit 
the court of Scotland, though EUzabeth had the 
most positive information respecting his amlntious 
hopes. But as she could not recondle hersdf to 
the idea of Mary's contracting any marriage, she 
tried all means to prevent it, and none could better 
answer her purpose than involving again and again 
the queen of Scots in the tedious mtncacies of new 
negociations. She had already brought I.dcester 
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npoD the stage, who, under her man^ment, had, 
for a long time amused Mary, and she hoped no less 
absolutely to direct the motions of the young 
Darnley, who was likewise her subject. As to thd 
message whereby Mary had Mgnified her willingness 
to accept of Leicester, she answered in such tenns 
as plainly unravelled her original intention in that 
scheme. She promised, if Leicester's marriage with 
the Scottish queen should take place, to advance 
him to great honours ; but with regard to Mary's 
tide to the English succession, she would never 
suffer any -legal inquiry to be made concerning it, 
nor permit it to be publicly recognized, untu she 
hers^ should declare her resolution never to marry. 
This deep-laid scheme was in a moment disconcerted 
by the sudden and passionate impression whidi 
Mary felt at the first si^ht of her new suitor. Lord 
I^nley was at this time in the first bloom and 
v^ur of youth. Id beauty and gracefubess of 
person he surpassed all his cotemporaries ; he ex- 
celled in such arts as add ease and elegance to ex- 
ternal form, and which enable it not omy to dazzle 
bdt to please. I£s conquest of the heart of the 
queen became complete, and inclination now 
prompted her to conclude a marri^, the first 
thou^ts of which had been suggested by consi< 
derations merely polidcaL Her impatience for the 
conclusion was stilt increased by her resentment for 
the contempt, artifice, and mockery \nth which 
she had been so long abused by Elizabeth, under the 
vdl of friendship. But the celebration was post- 
poned, as the [mties were so nearly related, that 
^eeably to the canon law their mamage could not 
take i^ce without a dispensation from the pope. 
For this purpose, a n^ociation was early set on 
foot with the court of Rome, and another with the 
court of France, to procure the consent of the 
French king and his mother. 
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EUzabeth, on the first ^plication of DanJe^, 
had given him pennisdon to follow his father into 
Scotland, though she knew that the negodation for 
his marriage advanced apacei It was thenceforth 
naturally presumed that she approved of the union, 
which it was entirely in her power to prevent by 
prohibiting Darnley's stirring out of London ; she 
DO sooner neard, however, that all measures for the 
marriage were settled, than she exclaimed against 
it, ordered Damley upon his allegiance to return 
immediately to England ; threw the countess of 
Lennox and her second son ioto the tower, sdzed 
all Lennox's English estates, and though she could 
not assign a ^gle reason for her displeasure, she 
menace^ protested, complamed, as if she had suf- 
fered the greatest injury, and by this^ artifice and 
duplidty she prepared a pretence for refusing to 
acknowledge Mary's title to the succession of Eng- 
land, a pcunt to which she was determined never to 
consent. 

The pope's bull of dispensation for Sfary's mar- 
riage being arrived, the ceremony was performed 
in her chapel, July 29th, according to the rites dl 
the Romish church. She Issued at the same time 
proclamations, conferring the title of king of Scots 
upon her husband, and commanding that thence> 
forth all writs at law should run in the joint names 
of king and queen. The zeal of the reformers was 
rekindled by this marriage, as the family of Lennox 
was presumed to be attached to the cathdic ^th ;. 
some discontents of a more immediate danger pre- 
vuled also among some of the prindpal nobility, 
who entered into a conspiracy for taking arms 
against their sovereign, met at Stirling, and affect* 
ing an anxious concern for the security of reli^on, 
Earned engagements for mutual defence ; and made 
appGcation to Elizabeth for assistance and protection. 
They secretly received from her ambassadors. 
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Randolph and Throgmorton, some promises of 
support ia her name, and even a supply of ten 
thousand pounds to enable them to be^ an insur- 
rection. But the nation was in no dispo^tion for 
rrfwlKon: Mary was esteemed and beloved, and 
the interested views (rf the malcontent lords was so 
well known, that their pretended zeal for reliraon 
had little influents even on the populace. The kine 
and queen advanced to Edinburgh at the head of 
their army, which amounted to eighteen thousand 
men, and reduced the rebels to the ^necessity of 
taking sheher in England. 

Ehzabcth*s expectations being thus disappointed, 
die thought proper to d^vow all connexions with 
the malcontents, and to declare publicly, that she 
had never given them any encouragement nor any 
promise of countenance or assistance. She even se* 
duced some of the leaders, by secret assurances of pro- 
tection, to declare, before the ambassadors of France 
and Spain, that she had nowise contributed to their 
insurrection. No sooner had she extorted this con&s~ 
sion from them , than she banished them from her pre- 
sence calling them unworthy traitors. Thrdgmorton 
alone, whose honour was equal to his abilities, could 
not be prevailed on to conceal the part which he 
had acted in the enterprise of the Scottish rebels, 
and as he had foreseen how this a£&ir could turn, 
he had the precaution to obtain an order of council 
to authorize the engagements he had been obliged 
to take with them. Notwithstanding this shamSul 
scene of falsehood, EUzabeth permitted the malcon- 
tents peaceably to reside in her dominions, and sup- 
plied them secretly with money. 

The most judicious partizans Mary had in Eng- 
land, advising her that nothing would more pro- 
mote her interest in that kingdom than the gentle ' 
treatment of men so celebrated for their zeal ag^st 
the catholic rdigion, she ^eed to give way to her 
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naturally fbi^nng temper, and she seemed deter 
mined to restore mem to favour. 

The first root of potatoes was brought this year 
into England by captain Hawkins, from Santa F€ in 
New Spain. Sir Walter Ralngh soon after planted 
it on his lands in Irdaod. 

At this juncture, an interview between the Idnz 
of France, Charles IX. and his sister the queen of 
Spain, was appointed at Bayonne. Catherine of 
Medicts accompanied her ^on ; the duke of Alva 
attended his mistress. In this interriew, a scheme 
was formed and measures were concerted for the 
general extermination of the Huguenots in France, 
of the protestarits in the Low Countries, and for 
suppressing the reformation throughout all Europe. 
Mary was informed of this bloody plan by a French 
envoy, who conjured her, in the name of the king 
of France and the cardinal of Lorraine, to take care 
that her measures should correspondwith those which' 
were adopted by the other caUioIic princes. These 
violent counsels turned her fixim the road of cle- 
mency, and made her resolve on the total ruin of 
the banished lords by attainting them. Hie time of 
the prorogation of parliament was shortened for 
that purpose, and the 13th of March was fixed for 
its meeting. Mary determined at the same time to 
take some steps towards the re-estabfishment of the 
catholic reli^^on in Scotland. Tlie lords of the 
articles were chosen as usual to prepare the bud- 
ness which was to come before the parliament: 
. They were all persons in whom the queen could - 
confide. Therefore, the danger of the reformed 
church was no less imminent than that of the re- 
bellious lords, when an event Unexpectedly hap* 
pened which saved both. 
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Damley's eKternal accomplishments had alone 
exdted that vloleat and blind passion which raised 
him to the throne, and prevented Mary from perceiv- 
ing how ill qualified he was to fiU it. Of a weak under- 
standing, conceited, at the same time, of his abilities 
and distinguished merit, to which he ascribed en- 
tirely his extraordinary success ; all the queen's 
fevour could mak£ no impression on such a temper ; 
all her gentleness could not bridle his impetuous 
and ungovernable spirit. Fond of all the amuse- 
ments and even |n*one to all the vices of youth, he 
became by degrees careless of her person and a 
stranger to her company. To a won^an and a 
queen, such behaviour was intolerable ; and in pro- 
portion to the strength of her first afiection, was 
the violence with wnich her disappointed passion 
now operated, and produced no 1^ alteration in 
her temper and character than in her happiness. 
From this fatal circumstance, indeed^ may be dated 
all the subsequent calamities of M^'s life, llie 
extravagance of Damley's ambition gave rise to 
their first quarrels. Instead of being satisfied with 
the title, honours, and authority which Mary, by 
an unprecedented stretch of power, had comerred 
on him ; he demanded the croeam matrmonial with 
the most insolent importunity, as by it his authority 
would have been in some measure coK)rdinate with 
that of the queen, and without his concurrence 
manifested by signing his name, no public deed 
.could have been considered as vaUd. Though 
Mary alledged that this gift was beyond her power, 
and that the authority of parliament was to be in- 
terposed to bestow it, he would never admit so just 
a defence and unceasingly renewed his demand with 
more importunity. 

There was at Mary's court one David Sizzio, 
a Bedmontese musician, whom she had at first at;. 
tached to her muuc band, and lately prcoioted to 

VOL. II. s 
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the office of secretaiy for French dispatches, which 
gave him frequent opportunities of approaching her 
person, and in^nuating himself into her ^vour. 
He was soon regarded as the chief confident and 
even minister of the queen ; no favours could be 
obtained but by his intercession. He was consulted 
on aU occasions, all suitcu's were obliged to gain him 
by presents and flattery ; and the man, insolent 
from his new exaltation, soon drew on himself the 
hatred of the nobility and the whde kingdom. It 
was easy for Damley's ^nds to persuade him that 
Rizzio was the real author of Mary's indifference, 
and even to rouse in his mind jealousies of a more 
dangerous nature. lliough the ugly figure of 
Rizuo could not easily ^ree with any idea of 
Mary's having a criminal correspondence with that 
mean upstart foreigner, a suspicious husband could 
find no other means ^ accounting for that lavish 
and imprudent Wndness with which she honoured 
faim, and a surmise once concaved became to lum a 
certafaity. He soon therefore consulted with some 
lord», tus friends, who not only fimned the con* 
flagration in his mind} but o^ed their asnstance 
to dispatch Rizzio. They settled immediate^ 
among them the means and drcumstances of his 
assassination, and determined that it should be com. 
nutted -in the queen's presence* as a punishment for 
her indiscretions. Mary was at this- time in the 
sixth month of her premancy. 

On the appointed &j for this horrible deed, 
nearly at «^ht o'clock in the evening, while the 
queen was sitting at supper with lady Argyle, her 
natural sister, and David wi^i his cap upon his 
head, there came in ^e king and lord Rutkeeji^ 
•who •willed David to come Jorth^ sat/ing, that was 
vo place Jbr him. Tlte gtteen said that it ivas her 
wUt. Her husband answered^ that it -was agtmst 
her honour. The lord Ruthven said that he sh^uM 
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Uam better his dufy, and offering A) have taken 
him by the arrn, David 6}ok the queen hf ike 
bh/chtes qf her gown, and put himself behind the 
fueen, who woidd gladly have saved him ; but the 
king having loosed his hand, and holding her m 
his oTTnSy David was thrust out of tiie cabmet 
through the bed chamber , into the chamber qf pre- 
senccy where were the lord Morton, lord Ltnd. 

s^ So many being about him, ^t bore hhn 

evil will, one thrust him into the body with a dag- 
ger, and after him a great -many others, so tluit 
he had in his body above (fifty) wounds. It . is 
told for certain that the kings otm dagger was 
^ft sticking in him. Whether he struck him or 
not we cannot be here certain. He was not slain 
in the queen's presence, as was said, but going 
down the stairs out i^ ^ chamber (f prexnce, 
(Part of 2. letter firom the earl of Bedford and Mr. 
lliomas Randolph to the lords of the coundl of 
Enghnd, from Berwidc, 27th of March 1566. An 
ordinal in the Cottoman Library, Caligula, B. 10. 
fol. 372.) 

The unhamf queen informed of his kAe, imme- 
diately dried her tears, and s:ud she would weep no 
more, but ttunk of revenge. The assassins, appre- 
hensive of her resentment, detuned her prisoner 
in the palace! Murray and the lords against whom 
an attamder was preparing, appeared two days 
aftetj and Mary, whose anger was now en^ossed 
by more violent and recent injuries, was willingly 
reconciled to them. Tbey obtained an acquitt^ 
from {nrliament, and were restated in their 
honours and fortunes. 

Mary had no sooner obtained that the guards 
wMch surrounded her should be withdrawn, than 
by her persuasion and caresses, she succeeded in re* 
gaining the confidence of her husband, and enga^ 
mm to escape with her in the night time, and retire 
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to Dunbar, where, having collected an army which 
the conspirators had no power to resist, she' ad- 
vanced to Edinburgh, and obliged them to fly into 
England, where they lived in great distress. l"hey 
made applications, however, to the earl of Both- 
well, her new luvounte, and iliat nobleman, de- 
sirous of strengthening his party by the accession of 
their interest, pacified Mary's resentment, and pro- 
cured them liberty to return into their own country. 
But nothing could mollify her rancour against 
Damley : she engagad him to deny publicly any 
concurrence in Rizzio's assassination, and even to 
issue a proclamation containing a falsehood so no- 
torious to the whole world ; and having thus made 
him expose himself to universal contempt, and ren- 
dered it impracticable for him ever to acquire the. 
confidence of any party, she threw him off with 
indignation ; then, as if she was making an escape 
from him, she suddenly withdrew to Alloa, a seat 
of the earl of Marre's, and when Darnley followed 
her thither she immediately returned to Edinburgh, - 
and gave him everywhere the strongest proofs of - 
antipathy. He was permitted, however, to have 
apartments in the castle of Edinburgh, which Mary 
had chosen for the place of her delivery. She there 
brought forth a son, June l9th. 

Sir James Melvil was immediately dispatched to 
carry intelligence of this happy and important event 
to Elizabeth, who, the evening of his arrival in 
London, was giving a ball to net court at Green- 
wich, and displaying that alacrity which usually 
attended her on such occasions. Melvil says, that as 
soon as she was informed of the prince of Scot- 
land's birth, all her joy was damped ; she sunk into 
melancholy, and reclining her head upon her arm,, 
complained to some of her attendants that the 
queen of Scots was mother of a fair son, while she 
herself was but a barren stock, Next day, how- 
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ever, she put on a joyful countenance, expressed 
to Melvil her sincere joy at the agreeable intel- 
ligence, and the utmost cordiality to Mary; 
she willingly accepted the invitation which Mary 
gave her to stand god-mother to her son, and some 
time after she dispatched the earl of Bedford with 
her kinsman, George Gary, son of lord Hunsdon, 
in order to. offidate at the baptism of the young 
prince ; she sent by them some magnificent presents 
to the queen. 

The birth of that prince gave additional zeal to 
Mary's partizans in England, and even men of both 
parties began to cry aloud for some settlement of the 
crown. The number and activity of Mary's agents 
in different parts of the kingdoiti alarmed Elizabeth, 
and induced her to for^;o any advantage, which 
the ambiguous and artful expressions in the treaty 
of Edinburgh might afibrd'her. Nothing was now 
demanded of Mary, but to renounce all title to 
. the crown of England during Elizabeth's life and 
the lives of her posterity, who on her part engaged 
to take no step which might prove injurious to 
Mary's claim upon the succession. The queen of 
Scots could not, with decency, reject a proposal so 
equitable ; she indsted however, that Elizabeth 
should order the right upon which she claimed to 
be legally examined and publicly recognised. But 
Elizabeth, without any intention of weakening or 
setting aside the title of the house of Stewart, in- 
dustriously eluded this request, to keep the ques- 
tion concerning the succession perplexed and un- 
decided. 

Such were the drcumstances in which a new 
session of parliament was held after six prorogati- 
ons. The house of peers, which had hitherto for- 
borne to touch on the delicate point of the settle- 
ment of the succession, now took the lead. The 
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commons, so eagerly emulated the zeal of the lords, 
that it was proposed in that house, that the question 
of the succession and that of supply should go hand 
in hand, as if it was intended to constrain the queen 
to a compliance with the request of her parliament. 
The ministers and courtiers endeavoured to elude 
the debate by positively affirming that the queen 
was determined to marry j but this was considered 
merely as an artifice ; the ministers therefore, could 
not succeed in any thing farther than eng^^g the 
house, for the sake of decency, to join the question 
of the queen's marri;^ with that of a settlement of 
the crown ; and the commons proceeding with great 
earnestness in the debate, had already appointed a 
committee to confer with the lords, when express 
orders were brought them &om Elizabeth not to 
proceed any fiirther in the matter. The minister 
Cecil told them that she pledged to the house the 
word of a queen for the sincerity of her intentions 
to marry, and expatiated on the many dangers at-* 
tending the appointment of a successor. The house 
was not satisfied with these reasons, and still less 
with the command of abstaining from any debate 
on the subject ; they even went so far as to questic^ 
whether such a prohibition were not an infringement 
of the privileges and liberties of the house. The 
debates grew so warm, that the queen hearing of it, 
Bent for the speal^er, and after reiterating her former 
prohibition, she bade him to inform the bouse that 
if any member rem^ed still unsatisfied, he might 
appear before the privy council and there give his 
reasons. As the members were disposed still to 
{Proceed upon the question notwithstanding these 
peremptory orders, the queen judiciously preferred 
to revoke them rather than to see them disobeyed 
They were so mollified by fhis condescension, that 
they thenceforth conducted the niatter wit|i more 
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calmness and temper; they even voted her a supply, 
to be levied at three payments without annexing 
any condition to it. 

Arm. 1567. 

The que^ dissolved the parliament January 2d, 
and in her speech on this occasion, she upbraided 
them with some sharpness on their proceedings, 
from which however, said she, she reaped tlits ad- 
vantage, that she could now distinguish her fHcnds 
from her enemies. ** But do you apprehend," add- 
ed she, '' that I meant to encroach on yonr libertras? 
no, it was never my meaning ; I only intended to 
stop you before you approached the predpice. All 
things have their time, and though you may be 
blessed with a soverdgn more wise and more leam< 
ed than I, yet I assure you, that none will ever rule 
over you, who shall be more carehil of your safety ; 
and therefore, henceforward, whether I live to see 
the Hke assembly or no, or whoever holds the reins 
of government, let me warn vou to beware of * 
provoking your soverdgn's patience so iar as you 
have done mine. But I shall now conclude, that 
-notwithstanding the disgusts I have received (for 
1 mean not to part with you in anger), the greater 

Eart of you may assure themselves that they go 
ome in thdr prmcess's good graces." 
This speech alone conveys the most exact idea 
that can be given of the noblest parts of Elizabeth's 
character. She carried still farther her dignity on 
this occauon by het refiisal of the third payment of 
the subudy granted to her without any condition ; 
saying that money in her subjects' purses was as 
good to her as in Ber own exchequer. 

Though the queen had eluded for the present 
the application c^ parliament, her court itself was 
full (n Mary's partizans, and most of the considerable 
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men in Enf^d seemed copvinced of the necesdty 
of declaring her the successor : when alt the flat- 
tering prospects of Mary's dtuation were blasted by 
a rapid series of egregious, if not criminal indiscreti- 
ons, which threw her from the height of her pros- 
perity into in&my and ruin. The earl ofBothwell, 
a man of the most profligate manners, had httely 
acquired the favour and entire confidence of Mary. 
R^rts of more particular intimades between them 
were spread, and gained ground from the increase 
of her aversion towards her husband. So far were 
the suspicions against her carried, that Darnley, who 
had retired to Glasgow, having been seized with 
, an illness of an extraordinary nature immediately 
on his arrival in that place, it was universally as- 
cribed by her enemies to a dose of pcnsony which 
it was pretended she had administered to him. 
These injurious and most probably unfounded 
suspidoDS entirely subdded to the great satis^ution 
of her friends, when they heard that she was gone 
to Glasgow to attend her husband in his sid^ess, 
that she behaved towards him with great tenderness, 
and appeared thenceforth determined to live with 
him on a footing more suitable to the connexion 
between them. Darnley, not distrusting this sudden 
reconciliation, put himself into her hands, and at- 
tended her to Edinburgh. As the noise of the 
court in the palace of H<4yrood-house, where she 
lived, might have injured hjs present state of health, 
an apartment was fitted up for hira in a soUtary 
house at some distance, where Mary continued assi- 
diously to give him marks of kindness and attach-- 
ment. She lay some nights in a room below his ; 
but on the gtti of February she told him that she 
would pass that night in the palice, where the mar- 
riage of one of her servants was to be celebrated in 
her presence. During that very night, (about two 
o'dock,) the house where the king lived, was Uown 
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up by gun-powder, his dead body was found at 
some distance in an adjacent garden, untouched by 
fire, and with no bruises or marlcs of vitilence. 

The suspicions raised by this execrable deed, fell, 
with almost a general consent, on Bothwell, and 
some reflections were thrown out against the queen, 
whose known sentiments with regard to her husband, 
gave a great ^)pearance of probability to the im- 
putation of being no stranger to the crime. That 
Bothwell was guilty of it appears, 1st, frotn the 
confession of those persons who suffered for assisting 
at the commission of the crime, and who enter into 
a minute detail of all its circumstances : 2dly, from 
the acknowledgment of Mary's own commissioners, " 
who allow Bothwell to have been one of those who 
were guilty of this crime : Sdly, from Morton's 
declaration at his death, that Bothwell had solidted 
hhn at different times to concur in the conspiracy 
formed against the life of the king \ and that he 
was informed by ^diibald Douglas, one of the 
conspirators, that Bothwell had been present at the 
murder. 

As to the question whether Mary was accessary 
to the murder of her husband, or consented to it, 
it is generally acknowledged that this atrodous im- 
putation cannot be supported by any direct prooi^ ; 
many strong arguments, grounded on probabilities, 
conjectures, or presumptive evidence, may cert^nly 
be urged ^;ainst her, but they can never supply thfe. 
positive evidence, no less requbite for an historian 
than for a judge to give a verdict of gviUy, or 
tiot gtdlty. Thus, though Mary's famous letters 
during her stay at Glasgow can leave no doubt 
that her affeaed concern and tender cares towards 
her husband was a complete disdmulatlon ; it 
does not follow that this dissimulation, which 
could have many di^ent motives more plaus- 
ible, had no other object than that of preparing the 
murder of her husrand. It b true that after the 
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proclamation issued by Mary, ofierin^ consideraUe 
reward to any person who should discover those 
who had been guilty of Damley's murder ; instead 
of confining to any prison Bothwell, universally 
reputed the murderer of her husband, she admitted 
him into all her councils, allowed him to enjoy 
all the security, dignity and power of 2. favounte, 
hurried over his trial, while nothing more than 
general suspicions and uncertain surmises could 
be produced by his aocusen ; this series of in- 
decent and sluuneful transactions was completed 
by the most enormous scandal, namely, her marry- 
ing the assasun of her husband, three months only 
after the murder being committed, and her con- 
niving at, or appronng of all the criminal schemes 
and gross artifices which attended this infamous 
union, such as her condescending to be seized mth 
an apparent violence on her return from StirUne 
and conducted as a prisoner by Bothwell, at the head 
of a thousand horse, to his casde of Dunbar, where 
this preconcerted outrage was carried so far as to 
afibrdher a decent excuse for marrying a man, who 
besides all his crimes, had been mamed two years 
before to a woman of merit, sister to the earl of 
Huntly, from whom he was divorced by two sen- 
tences of the catholic and protestant courts, issued 
in the short interval of four days. Mary would have 
been Justly accused of a ridiculous dissimulation, 
had she affected to lament the loss of a husband, 
whom every body knew she hated as much as he 
desierved; but there is no excuse for hn* hasty 
fora^venessof his murderer, much less for her losing 
80 far all sense of her dignity and all regard for her 
character as to marry him ; it may still be su^iosed, 
however, that Bothwell presuming on her affection 
towards him, had of himself committed the crime, 
and had never communicated it to her. The possi- 
Ulity of tlus supposition and the total defidency €€ 
positive proofs ot her having bad any partici[KdioB 
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in the murder, are perhaps suffident grounds to 
acquit her from it. 

Some attempts made by Bothwell to get the young 
piince into his power, exdted the most serious at- 
tention, and the principal nobility fbnned an asso- 
dation for protecting the prince and punishing the 
long's murderers. Lord Hume, who was first in 
arms, and at the head of eight himdred horse, sud- 
denly surrounded the queen and Bothwell in the 
castle of Borthwick. They found means to make 
thdr esoqie to Dunbar. Mary soon became sensible 
that her own troops, disapproving of hor cause, 
were averse to fight for it, and therefore that no 
other resource remained than that of putting herself 
upon some general promises into the hanos of the 
confederates. During the conference which was 
held on the occasion between Mary and the chiefs 
of the confederates, Bothwell fled to the sea shore 
and set sail for the Orkneys, where he subsisted 
dming some time by piracy. 

Mary was conducted to Edinburgh amidst the- 
insults of the populace, who reproat^ed her with 
her crimes, and even held before her eyes, which 
way soever she turned, a banner, on which was 
painted the murderer of her husband and the dis- 
tr^ses of her infant son. 

The queen of Scots, now in the hands of an 
enraged fikction, met with such treatment as a 
sovereign may naturally expect from rebellious 
subjects, who having violated the royal majesty and 
overturned the throne, have their future security 
to provide for as well as their present animosity to 
gratify. Aware of the danger to which they were 
exposed in case Mary shouM finally prev^l, they 
sent her next day under a guard to the castle m 
Lochlevin. The mistress of the house was the earl of 
' Murray's mother, and as she pretended to have been 
lawfully married to the late king of Scots, she natu- 
2 
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rally bore an animosity to Mary, and treated her 
with the utmost harshness. Bothwell was pursued 
to the Orkneys, and his ship was taken with several 
of his servants, who afterwards discovered all the 
drcumstances of the king's murder. Bothwell him- 
self escaped in a boat to Denmark, where he was 
thrown mto prison, lost his senses, and died miserably 
about ten years after. 

Elizabeth had, by friendly letters and messages to 
the queen of Scots, strongly remonstrated against 
that ^al marriaee with Bothwell, the only cause 
of her present calamities ; and though these repre- 
sentations had been utterly disregarded, she was 
touched with compassion and displayed towards the 
unfortunate princess, that generous in^;nanimity 
wMch behoved her high character. All her fears 
and jealousies being now laid asleep by the con^- 
deration of the precarious state of the royal dignity, 
and the danger of encoura^ng rebellious su^ects, 
she resolved to employ her authority for rescuing 
her unhappy kinswoman from captivity and in&my> 
and placing her in sudi a condition as would at 
once be compatible with the majesty of her rank 
and the safety of her subjects. She accordingly 
sent Throgmorton ambassador to Scotland to re- 
monstrate both with Mary and the associated lords } 
and she gave htm instructions, which though mixed 
with some lofty pretensions, were full of that good 
sense and generosity which the present interesting 
conjuncture had c^ed forth. Elizabeth conjured 
the captive queen to lay aside all thoughts of re- 
vengei except againsttbemurderersof her husband; 
and to consider that as she herself was his near 
relation, she was better entitled than the subjects of 
Mary to interpose her authority on that head; 
that after the punishment of her husband's assassins, 
and her own liberty were provided for, the safety 
of her infant son was next to be con»dered, and 
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that nothing could better answer that purpose than 
sending him to be educated in England ; and that 
be^des his security, there were many other benefidal 
consequences which it was easy to foresee as the 
result of his education in that country. 

Thrc^;morton was empowered to telt the aasod- 
ated lords, that any opposition to their sovereign 
was totally unjusti^ble and incompatible with all 
order and good government ; that it belonged not 
to them to reform, much less to punish die mal- 
administration of their prince ; and the only arms 
which subjects could in any case lawfiilly employ 
against the supreme authority, were entreaties, coun- 
sds, and representations ; that she required them 
to restore their queen to liberty, and promised in 
that case to concur with them in all proper expedi- 
ents, for punishing the king's murderers, and for 
the safety of their infant prince. 

Zealous as Throgmorton was, all his endeavours 
and address proved mefiectuaL He found not only 
the confederate nobles, but the nation in general, 
so far alienated from the queen, and so much offend- 
ed with the indecent precipitancy of her marriage 
with the reputed murderer of her husband, as to 
be incapable of listening to any proposition in her 
favour. In justification of this rigour, the cdnfede- 
rates maintained that Mary's affection for Bothwell 
was still unabated and openly avowed by her ^ that 
she disdainfully rejected every proposal for dissolving 
their marriage. For this reason they peremptorily 
denied Throgmorton access to their prisoner, and 
what propositions he made to them in her behalf 
they either refused or eluded. 

Elizabeth was no sooner informed of the un- 
favourable issue of Throgmorton's negodation, than 
she endeavoured to induce a party of the nobles, 
who were assembled at Hamilton, to take arms in 
order to restore their queen to liberty, promising to 
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assist them to the utmost of her power ; but she 
equally fiiiled in the attempt. Di^ust and contempt 
had so completdy extinguished aU feelings of loyalty 
towards Maiy, that the nobles allowed an inconsider- 
able part of thdr body to dispose of her person at 
' pleasure, and to settle the government of the king- 
dom. 

After many consultations it was agreed at last, 
that Kbry was to be persuaded or forced to resign 
the crown j the young prince was to be proclaimed 
king ; and the earl of Murray was to be appointed 
to govern the kingdom, with the name and authority 
of regent, during the prince's minority. Nothing 
was determined with regard to the queen's own 
person, in order to keep her in such apprehendons 
about her fate as to nighten her into compliance 
with' the scheme agreed on. At the same time 
Mary was informed by the f^thfiil Robert Melvil 
and some other persons among the confederates who 
were most attentive to her interest, that a redgna- 
tion', extorted by fear during her imprisonment, 
was void in law, and might be revoked as soon as 
she recovered her liberty. Throgmorton, by a note 
which he found means of conveying to her, suggested 
the same information. She accordingly, tbou^ 
with the bitterest pangs of grief and indignarion, 
yielded to every thing which was required, and 
signed aD the papers which were presented to her. 
The coronation of her son James VI. took place 
immediately, July 29th. Murray, returning from 
France, on his nomination to the regency, waited 
on his sister Mary in her prison, and expostulated 
so warmly with her concerning her past conduct, 
charging her faults so home upon her, that the 
unfortunate princess, who had flattered herself with 
more gende and brotherly treatment hom him, 
melted into tears, and abandoned herself entirely 
to despair. After this inexcusable scene of cruelty. 
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Murray accepted the office of re^t, August (tad, 
and acted in tliat character . without opposition. 
He summoned a parliament December I5tb, which 
granted every thmg the confederates could demand. 
Mary's resignation of the crown was accepted and de- 
clared to be valid. The king's authorityand Murray's 
election, were recognised and confirmed. The im- 
prisoning the queen, and all the other proceedings of 
the conf^erates were pronounced la wtul. The letters 
which Mary had written to Bothwell were produced, 
and she was declared to be accessary to the murder 
of the king. 

The term fixed by the treaty of Cateau>Cambresis 
being expired, Elizabeth made a foanal demand 
for the restitution of Calais, at the gates of that 
dtr, and dispatched sir Thomas Smith to i^ms to 
enforce her claim, but the answer of the French 
court was, that EKzabeth having undoubtedly com- 
mitted an act of hostihty by taking possession of 
lUvre de Grace, she was deprived of any right 
by another artide of the same treaty. 

Elizabeth ent^ed into a new negociation for 
marrying the Arahduke Charles } but as she would 
not ;^ee that he should enjoy any power or tide 
in En^and, and even refused him the exercise 
of hu reti^on, the treaty came to nothing. 

Arm. 1568. 

Several attempts had been made to procure the 
queen oi Scots an opportunity of escaping, which 
had been hitherto disa{^inted. At last she suc- 
ceeded in guning George Doitglas, her Ineper's 
brother, a youth oi dghteen. She treated him 
with the most insinuating a&bility and flattering- 
distinction ; she even allowed him to entertun the 
most unbidous hopes, by letting fall some ex- 
I^esaions as if she would chuse him for a husband 
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■fter hxx marriage with Bothwell should be Otis' 
solved on the pKa of force. Douglas could not 
resist such a temptation, and drew others into the 
plot. One evening, May 2d, while his lHX}ther 
was at supper, he found means to steal the keys 
out of his cluunber, and opening the gates to the 
queen and one cS her maids, she was rec^ved 
into a boat prepared for her, and hastened to 
Hamilton. The news of her arrival in that place 
being immediately spread abroad, her court wax 
filled in a few days with a great and splendid 
train of nobles, accompanied with such numbers 
of followers, as formed an army above six thousand 
strong: in their presence she declared that the 
resignation of the crown and the other deeds she 
had signed during her imprisonment, were extorted 
from her by fear, which was confirmed by Robert 
Melvil; all these transactions were accordingly 
pronounced void and illegal At the same time, 
an association was formed for the defence of. her 
person, and subscribed by nine earls, nine bishc^, 
eighteen lords ^nd many gentlemen of distinc- 
tion. 

Elizabeth, no sooner heard of Mary's escape, than 
she discovered her intention of persevering in the 
same friendly and generous measures she had 
hitherto pursued. She now dispatched Leighton 
into Scotland, to offer both her good offices and 
the assistance of her forces to Mary. But the re- 
gent was so active and so bold in his exertions, 
that though the army he assembled was much in- 
ferior in number to that of the queen of Scots, .he 
took the field against her, and obtained at Lang- 
side a decisive victory, which was followed by the 
total dispersion of Mary's party. The unhappy 
princess, fied with great precipitation and a few 
attendants, and was determined by the late kind 
behaviour of Elizabeth to take shelter in England. 
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She embarked on board a fishing boat in Galloway, 
and landed the same day at about thirty miles 
from Carlisle, whence she immediately dispatched 
a messenger to London notifying her arrival, de- 
siring leave to visit Elizabeth and craving her pro- 
tection. 

An event so extraordinary, and the conduct which 
intght be proper in consequence of it, drew the 
whole attention of Elizabeth and her council. The 
question would have been soon decided, had Eliza- 
beth attended only to the noble impulse of hep 
heart, as she had lately done. But with her coun- 
sellors the question was not, what was more just 
■and generous, but what was more beneficial to 
herself and to the English nation. They observed, 
that to restore Mary to the ftiU exercise of the 
royal authority in Scotland, would render her 
more powerful than ever, and would enable her to 
revive with more success her own pretensions to 
the English crown ; that the memory of her oWi- 
gatlons to Elizabeth would soon be effaced by the 
consideration of her own interest, as gratitude of 

Erinces was s^om to be depended on i mat though 
er cUums to the English throne were altogether 
extravagant, they did not appear in that light ta 
a great part of the nation ; that her beauty, her 
address, her sufferings, by the admiration and pity 
which they would excite, would increase the number 
of her partizans ; that if the crimes of theScottishprin- 
rcss should, on enquiry, appear as certain as was af- 
firmed, every measure against herwhich policy should 
dictate would thence be justified, or if she should 
be found innocent, every enterprise which friend- 
ship should suggest would be acknowledged laud- 
able and glorious ; that it was, therefore, first neces- 
sary for Elizabeth to ascertain in a regular and satis- 
factory manntr the extent of Mary's guilt, and tlience 
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to determine the degree of protection which she 
ou;:ht to afford her against her rebellious subjects. 

Elizabeth, yielding to the unanimous oplnioa 
of her council, rather than to her own feelings, 
dispatched lord Scroope and sir Francis Knollis, her 
vice chamberlain, to the queen of Scots, with letters 
fiill of expressions of kindness and condolence : 
but at the same time, they had private instructions 
to watch all her motions, and to take care that she 
should not escape into her own Idngdom. They 
told Mary, when they were introduced to her, 
that it was with reluctance, that her admission into 
the presence of their sovereign was not at present 
complied with ; that while she lay under the impu- 
tation of a crime so horrid as the murder of her 
husband, their mistress, to whom, he was so nearly 
allied, could not see her without bringing a stain 
upon her own reputation ; but as soon as she had 
Cleared herself from that aspersion, they {nttmised 
her a reception suitable to her dignity, and aid pro- 
portioned to her distress. 

This insidious pretence led the incautious Mary 
into the snare in which Elizabeth's ministers wished 
to entangle her. She frankly Offered to submit her 
cause to the cognizance of Elizabeth, and to pro- 
duce such proofe of her own innocence, as would 
satisfy the scruples and delicacy of the English queen. 
It was easy to foresee that being thus constituted 
the umpire between the queen of Scots and her 
subjects, Elizabeth or her ministers could at pleasure 
protract the inquiry to any length, as well as perplex 
and involve it in endless difficulties. 

Elizabeth immediately required the regent of 
Scotland to desist from any further prosecution of 
Mary's party, and send some persons to London to 
justify his conduct with rtgard to her. Murray 
replied, that he would himself take a jouniey tQ 
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England attended by other comtnissionen, and 
would willingly submit the deteimination of his 
cause to Elizabeth. Mary being now sensible that 
she could not without diminution of her royal 
dignity, submit to a contest with her rebellious 
subjects before a foreign- prince, discovered the 
greatest aversion to the trial proposed ; but it was 
represented to her that Elizabeth had not the least 
desire of entering into the question without her 
consent and approbation ; that she pretended only 
at a friend to hear her justification ; that she was 
confident that there would be found no difficulties 
in refuting all the calumnies of her enemies, and even 
if her apology should fall short of full conviction, 
Elizabeth was determined to support her cause, and 
procure her some reasonabletermsof accommodation; 
and that it was never meant, that she should be cited 
to a trial on the accusation of her rebellious subjects, 
but on the contrary, that they should be sum- 
moned to appear, and justify themselves for their 
conduct towards her. Allured by these plausible 

Erofessions the queen of Scots agreed to vindicate 
erself by her own commissioners before those 
appointed by Elizabeth. In the mean time, as Car- 
lisle, by its situation on the borders, could afford 
Mary great opportunities of contriving her escape, 
she was, on ■ some other pretence, removed to 
Bolton, a seat of lord Scroope's in Yorkshire. 

Mary's commissioners, before they gave in thdr 
complaints against her enemies in Scotland, entered 
a protest, that their appearance in the cause should 
Dowise aBect the independence of her crown, or be 
constructed as a mark of subordination to England ; . 
and this protest was received but with a reserve to 
the claim of England. The complaint of that prin- 
cess was next read ; and contained an enumeration _ 
of the treasonable actions of Murray and his party 
^insther; of their seidng her person by force of 
T 2 
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arms, coinmltllng her to prison, compelling her 
to resign the crown, and making use of her aon's 
name to cover the usurpation of the v/hfAe royal 
authority. 

Murray, in his answer to Mary's complatnt,confined 
himself in giving a summary and imperfect accoimt 
of the late transaciions, the motive of which, he 
said, was the danger to which the infant prince was 
exposed from the attempts of the earl of Bothwell, 
a known murderer of the late king; that Mary 
still discovering a violent attachment to that man, 
they h3d found it necessary for their own and the 
public safety, to confme her person during a season, 
till Bothwell and the other murderers of her 
husband could be tried and punished for their 
crimes. 

After this conference, in which the queen of 
Scots seemed plainly to have the advantage, Murray 
privately paid a visit to the English commissioners, 
confessed his scruples, laid before them the evidence 
of the queen's guilt, and desired to have some 
security fcr Elizabeth's protection, in case that 
evidence should upon examination appear entirely 
satisfactory. The duke of Norfolk, one of the 
English commissioners, who had ever been a partizan 
to the queen of Scots, was not displeased with these 
scruples of the regent, and though the proofs against 
Mary seemed to him unquestionable, he encouraged 
Murray not to produce them publicly in his con- 
ferences before the English commissioners. Norfolk 
was obliged however to transmit to court the fol- 
lowing queries proposed by the regent : 1. Whether 
the English commissioners had authority from 
their sovereign to pronounce sentence against Mary, ■ 
in case her guilt should be fully proved before 
them ? 2. Whether they would promise to exer- 
cise that authority, and proceed to an actual sen- 
tence ? 3. Whether the queen of Scou, if found 
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guilty, should be delivered into the regent's hands, 
or at least be so secured in England, that she never 
would be able to disturb the tranquillity of Scot- 
land ? 4. Whether Elizabeth would also in that 
case promise to acknowledge the young king, and 
protect the regent in his authority? 

These queries being submitted to Elizabeth, she 
determined to bring the matter to a full light, and 
under pretext that the distance from her person 
retarded the proceedings of her commissioners, the 
duke of Norfolk, the earl of Sussex, and sir Ralph 
Saaler, she ordered them to come to London, and 
there continue their conferences. She immediately 
joined in commission with them some of the most 
considerable of her council, namely, sir Nicholas 
Bacon, lord keeper, the earls of Arundel and Lei- 
cester, lord Clinton, admiral, and sir William Cecil, 
secretary. 

Murray's unexpected moderation in this circum- 
stance was owing to an intrigue of the duke of 
Norfolk, who was at that time tlie most powerful 
and most popular man in England. Having lately 
lost his wife, he had formed a project of mounting 
the throne of Scotland, by marrying the queen of 
Scots. He saw the infomy which would be the 
consequence of a public accusation against her, and 
how prejudicial it might be to her pretensions to 
the English succession. In' order to save her from 
this humiliation, he applied to Murray, and friendly, 
warned him of the danger to which he must ex- 
pose himself by such a violent action as the public 
accusation of liis sovereign. Mary, said he, would 
never forgive a man who had endeavoured to fix 
such a brand of infamy on her character. If she 
ever recovered any degree of power, his destruc- 
tion would be inevitable ; nor would Elizabeth 
screen him from it, by a public approbation of his 
conduct J for> whatever evidence of Mary's guilt be 
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might produce, she vris resolved to give no defini- 
tive sentence in the cause ; and that if he should be 
fully convinced how feke and insidious her inten- 
tions were, he had only to demand that the matter 
should be brought to deduon immediately after 
bearing the proof. These remonstrances made a 
deep impression on the regent. He daily received 
the strongest assurances of Mary's willingness to be 
reconciled with him if he abstained from accusing 
her of such an odious crime, and of her irreconcil- 
able hatred, if he acted a contrary part. These 
considerations determined him to make trial of the 
expedient which the duke had suggested ; and such 
was the object of the four queries above men- 
tioned. 

EUzabeth, who seemed now to have adopted the 
ungenerous policy of her council, was much dis- 
pleased at the present turn of Mary's affair, which 
she wanted to bring to such a state of intricacy as 
would enable her to protract as long as she pleased 
her decision either on the guilt or innocence of the 
queen of Scotland. She deliberated with the ut- 
most anxiety how she might overcome the regent's 
scruples, and persuade him to accuse the queen of 
having been accessary to her husband's murder. 
She considered also the most proper means of 
bringing Mary's commissioners to answer such an 
accusation ; and as she foresaw that the promises 
with which it was necessary to allure the regent, 
would naturaUy exasperate the Scottish queen, if 
she had any opportunity to be informed of it, she 
determined to guard her more narrowly than ever, 
and to remove her for that purpose to Tuthbury 
in Staffordshire, where she would be committed to 
the keeping of lord Shrewsbury, to whom that 
castle bdonged. 

Mary, whose victory at the first conference"" had 
been as complete as n^essary to enable the queen to 
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give her deduon, began to suspect the design of 
the second conference, which was to be held at 
'Westminster, and notwithstanding the satisfaction 
she expressed at seeing her cause taken more imm&> 
ctiately under the queen's own eye, she framed her 
instructions to her commissioners in such a manner 
as to avoid being brought under the neces^ty of 
answering the accusations of her subjects, if they 
should be so desperate as to exhibit one against 
her. These suspicions were confirmed when she 
heard that Murray, on his arrival in London, had 
been admitted into Elizabeth's presence, and re- 
ceived by her not only with respect, but with 
afiectiOD. In the first emotions of her resentment, 
Mary wrote to her commissioners, and commanded 
them to complain before the English nobles and the 
ambassadors of the foreign princes, that while her 
rebellious subjects were aUowed access to the queen, 
she was excluded from her presence : they enjoyed 
full Mberty ; she languished under a long- imprison- 
ment. For these reasons, she once more renewed 
her demand of being admitted info the queen's pre- 
sence : and if that were denied, she instructed them 
to declare, that she recalled the consent which she 
had given to the confereuce at Westminster, and 
protested, that whatever was done there should be 
held to be null and invalid. But either the queen's 
letter did not reach her commissioners, or they 
were deceived by Elizabeth's profesdons of re- 
gard for their mistress, and consented to the open- 
ing of the conference. 

A satisfactory answer had been g^ven to the re- 
gent's queries, he was no longer influenced by the 
duke of Norfolk, whose negociation with him had 
been discovered by some of Mary's attendants ; his - 
personal safety, and even the continuance of his 
poWer depended on Elizabeth, as by the laws of 
Scotland, which she could find means to enforce. 
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he had DO right to the regency. In tlie mean time 
the orders and deciaons respecting the conference 
to be held at Westminster, as well as Elizabeth's 
answer to the regent's queries, were construed in 
such terms as to place him and hb associates in the 
ahernative either of acknowledging themselves to be 
guilty of rebelUon, or of charging Mary with hav- 
ing been accessary to her husband's murder. Murray 
did not hesitate in the choice ; and after some pro- 
fessions of his pretended reluctance in undertaking 
such a disagreeable task, he charged Mary in the 
strongest terms, not only with having consented 
to her husband's murder, but with being accessary 
to the contrivance and execution of it ; with having 
screened Bothwell from the pursuits (rfjusdce ; and 
with having formed designs no less dangerous to 
the life of the young prince than subversive of the 
liberties and constitution of the kingdom. If any 
of these crimes should be denied, an offer was made 
to produce the most :unple and undoubted evidence 
in confirmation of the charge. 

At the next meeting of the commissioners, the 
earl of Lennox appeared before them, and after 
bew^ling the tragical dcatli of his son, he implored 
Ehzabeth's justice against the queen of Scots, whom 
he accused upon oath of being the author of the 
murder, and produced papers, which, as he pre- 
tended, would make good what he alledged. iTie 
sudden appearance of such a new actor on the stage, 
so opportunely, and at a juncture so critical, can 
scarcely be imputed to chance, and could be con» 
siJered with more probabiUty as a contrivance of 
Elizabeth's council. 

Mary's commissioners expressed the utmost in- 
dignation at the regent's audacious accusadon, and 
according to an article of their instructions, they 
renewed their mistress's request of a personal inter* 
view with the queen^ and protested, if that wer« 
2 
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(lenied her, Kg^st all the future proceedings oS 
the comimssioners. A- protestation of this natur« 
ofiered just at the critical moment when the proofe 
in support of the bold accusation preferred against 
Mary were to be examined, gave reason to suspect 
that she dreaded the event of that examination. 
This suspicion was strongly confirmed by another 
drcumstance ; Mary's commissioners privately ac- 
4]uainted Elizabeth's ministers, Leicester and Cecil* 
tiiat as their mistress had, from the beginning, dis- 
covered an inclination towards bringing the dif- 
ferences between herself and her sulgects to att 
amicable accommodation, so she was still desirous, 
notwithstanding the regent's impudent accusation, 
that they should be terminated in that manner. 

Elizabeth, in her answer to N^U7's commissioners, 
represented to them, that in the present juncture, 
nothing could be so (hshonourable to thdr mistress 
as an accommodation, and that the matter would 
seem to be huddled up in this manner, merely to 
suppress discoveries, and to hide her shame ; nor 
was it possible that she could be admitted with any 
decency into her presence, while she lay under the 
infamy- of such a public accusation. 

Upon this repulse, Mary's commissioners witfa- 
drew, and as they had declined answering, there 
seemed now to be no further reason for the regent's 
producing the prooi^ in support of his charge. But 
Elizabeth having commanded her commissioners to 
testify her indignation at the regent's presumption 
in forgetting so far the duty of a subject as to im- 
pHte to his sovereign such atrocious crimes ; he 
offered to show that his accusations were neither 
malicious nor ill grounded. Then were produced 
and submitted to the commissioners, the confessions 
of the persons executed for the king's murder, and 
the faul casket left by Bothwell in the castle of 
Edinburgh, and which had been seized in the hands 
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<^ the messenger he had sent to fetch it. This 
casket contained, among the rest, some love-letten 
and Bonnets to Bothwell, and was pretended to be of 
Mary's hand writing, and three contracts of mar- 
riage between Mary and Bothwell, one of which, 
according to Buchanan's account, had been written 
by Mary previous to the king's murder, another 
subscribed by her, and written by the eari of 
Huntley, and a third, which was die real deed of 
Mary's marriage. But it must be observed, that of 
all the particuUrs respecting this casket, there b no 
other, proof than Buchanan's testimony, which, 
when unsupported by any other, deserves tittle 
credit, as he was generally known as a mercenary 
writer. 

As soon as Elizabeth got these piqiers into her 

E)sses^on, she kud them, and in particular the 
tters, before her privy council, to have them com- 
pared for the hand writing and orthography with a 
variety of letters which she bad received at di&rent 
times from the Scotti^ queen } and the members 
of the privy coundt, and noUemen conjoined with 
them, as the result of a most accurate collation, 
declared, that no difference between these could be 
discovered. From that moment Elizabeth began 
to lay aside all expressions of friendship and re^>ect 
which she had hitherto used in all her letters to the 
Scottish queen. She wanted now to intimidate 
Mary, and force her to confirm her resignation of 
the crown, to ratify Murray's authority as regent, 
and to consent that both herself and her son should 
reside in England. She proposed that scheme both 
to Mary and to her commissionei s, and neglected 
no argument that could possibly recommend it. 
Mary saw how fatal this would prove to her repu- 
tation, to her pretensions, and even to her personal 
safety. She r^ected it without hesitation. "Death," 
lhe said, " is less dreadful than such an ignominious 
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** step. Rather than give away with my own hands 
*• the crown which descended to me from my an- 
" castors, I will part with life, but my last word* 
** will be those of a queen of Scotland." 

Am. 1569. 

Murray was called into the privy council to re> 
cdve a final declaration of Elizabeth's sentiments. 
Cecil acquainted him in her name, that on ono 
hand, nothing had been objected to his conduct, 
which she could reckon detrimental to his honour 
or inconsistent with his duty; nor had he -on the 
other hand, produced any thing against his so- 
vereign, on which she could found an unfavourable 
ojnnion of her actions, and for this reason, she re> 
solved to leave all the affairs of Scotland predsdy 
in the same situation as she had found them at the 
beginning of the conference. Elizabeth therefore 
dismissed him, and granted him a loan of five thou- 
sand pounds to bear the charges of his journey. 
Mary's commissioners were dismissed with a de- 
claration to the sune purport. 

Mary, despuringof ever obtaining any succour 
from Elizabeth, endeavoured to rouse her own 
adherents in Scotland to arms, by imputing such 
designs to Elizabeth and Murray as could not £ul 
to inspire every Scotchman with indignation. But 
Elizabeth prevented the e^ts of these intrigues by 
a counter proclamation, and became more disgusted 
than ever with the Scottish queen, which, however, 
she continued to conceal under the outward ap- 
pearances of concern and attachment for her. She 
wrote to the regent a letter, containing three dif- 
ferent proposals with regard to Mary: that she 
should eitlwr be restored to the full possession of 
her former authority; or be admitted to reign 
femtly with tftt Idi^g her son j or at least be alloweti 
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to reside in Scotland, in some decent retirement^ 
without any share in the administration of govern- 
ment. A convention was held at Perth, in order 
to consider these overtures extorted from Elizabeth 
by the importunities of Fenelon, the French ambas- 
sador. The two former were rejected, and al! the 
circumstances and difGcuhies relative to the last, 
could not be finalty adjusted but after long d^ys 
and endless discussions. 

In the mean time Mary wrote a letter to Murray, 
to demand that her marriage with Botiiwdl should 
be reviewed by proper judges, and if found inva- 
lid, should be dissolved by a legal sentence of 
divorce. But her particular motive for proposing 
it at this time was so well known, that the demknd 
was rejected by the convention of estates. They 
imputed it not so much to any abhorrence of Both- 
well, as to her eagerness to conclude a marriage 
with the duke of Norfolk, whose scheme on that 
respect had not been altered by the unsatisfactory 
result of the late conference. Nor was Mary averse 
from a measure which would have restored her to 
her kingdom with so much splendour. 

As there were at present no princes of the blood, 
the duke of Norfolk was the only peer who enjoyed 
tlie highest title of nobility. His illustrious family, 
his immense fortune, and the extent of his influence, 
had rendered, him the highest personage in England 
under the sovereign. His marriage with the qiieen 
of Scots had appeared so naturai, that it had oc- 
curred to several of his friends and those of that 
princess. Murray himself, previous to his return to 
Scotland, set before Norfolk both the advantages 
of composing the dissentions in that country by an 
alliance which would be so generally acceptable, and 
the prospect nf reaping the succession of England. 
In order to bind Norfolk's interests the ^ter -wiik 
Mary's, he proposed that the duke's daughter should 
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. also marry the youngkingof Scotland. The previously 
obtaining of Elizabeth's consent was deemed both 
by Murray and Norfolk to be essential to the buo 
MSB of this project, which was communicated to 
the queen of Scots by sir Robert Melvil. Thia 
princess replied, that notwithstanding the vexations 
she had met with in her two Ust marriages, she 
would be always disposed to sacrifice her own in- 
dinations to the public welfare, and therefore as 
soon as she shnuld be legally divorced from Both- 
well, she would be determined by the opinion of 
her nobility and people in the choice of another 
husband. 

Murray's zeal was not wholly disinterested in this 
circumstance. He knew the danger which he had 
to encounter in his return through the north of 
England from the power of the earls of Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland, Mary's partizans in 
that country, and he dreaded an insurrection in 
Scotland from the duke of Chatellrault and -the 
earls of Argyle and Huntley, whom she had ap- 
pointed her lieutenants during her absence. By the 
friendly part he seemed to act in Norfolk's scheme, 
he both engaged the duke to write in his favour to 
the northern noblemen, and he persuaded the queen 
of Scots to give to her lieutenants instructions for 
a cessation of hostilities with the regent's party. 

Norfolk, though he had agreed that the queen's' 
consent should be previously obtained for his mar- 
riage, had now many reasons to apprehend that h« 
never should prevail with her to make that conces- 
MOn. He therefore attempted to draw the English 
nobles to approve his design, and the greater part 
of the peers cordially embraced the proposal as a 
salutary project. Many of them subscribed a letter 
to the Scottish queen, written by Leicester, Eliza- 
beth's favourite, in which they warmly recom- 
mended the match } on condition that the Scottuh 
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queen should attempt nothing in consequence of her 
pretensions to the English crown, prejudicial to 
Elizabeth or to her posterity ; that she should con- 
sent to a league oflensive and defensive between the 
two kingdoms ; that she should confirm the present 
establishment of religion in Scotland, and receive 
into favour such of her subjects as bad appeared in 
arms against her. Upon her agreeing to the mar- , 
. riage and ratifying these articles, they engaged that 
the English nobles would not only concur in restor- 
ing her immediately to her own throne, but in se> 
curing to her that of England in reversion. Mary 
readily consented to all these proposals except the 
second, with regard to which she demanded some 
time for consulting her ancient ally the French 
king. 

Those who conducted this intrigue had early com* 
municated its object to the kings of France and Spain, 
and obtained their approbation. They hoped, that 
so strong a combination would be altogether irre- 
sistible, and render it necessary for Elizabeth to give 
her consent. Nothing was now wanting but a sen- 
tence of divorce to remove the only obstacle that 
stood in the way ; but the regent, who had engaged 
to procure it, r^ecting thM the downfall of hb 
own power must be the first consequence of the 
duke*s success, declined a step so fatal to himself, 
and which would have established the grandeur of 
another on the ruin of his own. But as every 
other circumstance was settled, the bishop of Ross^ 
in the name of his mistress, and the duke in person, 
declared in presence of the French ambassador, 
thdr mutual consent to the marri^, and a con- 
tract to this purpose being signed, was entrusted to 
the keeping of the ambassador. 

The intrigue was now in so many hands that it 
soon began to be whispered at court. The queen, 
calling, the duke into her presence, e3q)re33ed the 
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utmost indignation at his conduct, and characd hiip 
to lay aside all thoughts of prosecuting such a dan- 
gerous design, all the circumstances of which were 
successively revealed to her. Murray, threatened 
with Elizabeth's displeasure, meanly betrayed the 
duke, put his letters into her hands, and furnished 
all the intelligence in his power. Norfolk, in con- 
tempt of a summons to appear before the privy 
council, fled to his seat in Norfollc Intimituted, 
however, by the imprisonment of bis assodates ; 
unprepared for a rebellion, or - perhaps unwilling 
to rebel, he obeyed a second call, and repaired to 
"Windsor, where be was arrested and sent to the 
tower. After being confined there upwards of nin« 
months, he was released upon his humble submis- 
uon to Elizabeth, giving her a promise on his alle- 
g^nce, to hold no farther correspondence with tht 
quaen of Scots. 

The earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
bung no longer kept in awe by the loyal and well- 
meaning duke of Norfolk, had prepared measures 
for a rebellion in the north, had communicated 
their de^gn to Mary and her ministers, and had en- 
tered into a correspondence with the duke of AIva> 
governor of the Low Countries, who had promised 
them a reinforcement of troops, with a supply of 
arms and ammunition ; he had even consented to 
lend one of his most famous captains to be at the 
nead of their army. A rumour of this conspiracy 
being diffused in the north, the earl of Sussex, who 
was preadent at York, sent for Northumberland 
and Westmoreland, in order to examine them, but 
not finding any proof against them, he allowed 
them to depart. This summons predpitated the 
insurrection before these two leaders were fiilly pre- 
pared; they determined, however, to rise the 
itandauxl of rebellion without delay, and soon drew 
together multitudes of the conunoa people. They 
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published a manifesto, in which they declared that 
they intended to attempt nothing against the queen, 
to whom they vowed unshaken allegiance, and that 
their only aim was to re-establish the reli^on of 
their ancestors, to remove evil counsellors, and to 
restore the duke of Norfolk and other faithful peers 
to their liberty and to the queen's favour. Their 
army amounted to four thousand foot and one 
thousand six hundred horse, and they expected the 
' concurrence of all the catholics in England. Sussex 
marched against them at the head of seven thou* 
Band men ; they dispersed at his approach without 
striking a blow, the common people retired to their 
houses, the leaders fled into Scotland. 

This insurrection was followed soon after by 
another, r^sed by a brother of lord Dacres, who, 
at" the head of three thousand men, attempted to, 
support the same cause, and met a similar fatei 
Great severity was exercised agunst such as had 
taken part in these rash enterprises. Sixty-six petty 
constables were hanged, and no less than ei^t 
hundred persons on the whole suffered by the hands 
of the executioner. 

Ann, 1570. 

Elizabeth now began to be weary of keeping 
sueh a prisoner as the queen of Scots. This latter 
princess, recovering from that delirium in which she 
had been thrown by her wretched attachment to 
Bothwell, had behaved with such modraty, judg- 
ment, and even dignity, that every one who ap- 
proached her were charmed with her demeanour. 
Many of Elizabeth's subjects favoured or pitied the 
captive queen ; the Roman catholic princes on the 
continent were warmly interested in her cause, and 
considered as an unaccountable abuse of Elizabeth's 
arbitrary power, her violent opposition to Mary't 
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marrying the duke of Norfolk. To prevent all 
cabals and insurrectioDS among her partizans in 
En^nd, and all hostile attempts which were to be 
apprehended from the. kings of France and Span, 
Elizabeth resolved to give up Mary into the lunds 
<rf the regent, after stipulating with him that her 
days should not be cut short either by a judicial 
sentence or by secret violence, but that she should 
be treated in a manner suitable to her rank ; and to 
secure the observance of this, she required that six 
of the chief noblemen in Scotland should be sent 
into England as host^es. This negociation was 
carried some length, when it was discovered by the 
vigilance of the bishop of Ross, who, together 
with the French and Spanish ambassadors, remon- 
strated agunst the infuny of such an action, wUch 
they represented as a condemnation to instant death. 
This procured a delay ; and the execution of that 
project was prevented by the sudden death of the 
regent, who \vas assassinated in revenge of a 
private injuiy, by a gentleman of the name of 
Ibmilton. 

Murray's unexpected death struck the king's 
party with the utmost consternation. Elizabeth be- 
wailed his death as the most iatal disaster which 
could have befallen her kingdom ; and Mary's ad- 
herents exulted, as if now her restoration were 
not only certain, but near at hantL They assembled 
tc^ther, and made themselves masters of Etfin- 
burgh. As many of the principal nobility had em- 
braced that party, Elizabeth, to check its progress, 
dispatched Sussex with an army to the north, under 
pretence of repressing the ravages committed by 
the borderers. He entered Scotland and committed 
hostilities on all Mary's partizans, who, be said, had 
offended his mistress by harbouring the English re- 
bels. The houses of the Hamiltons who were en- 
gaged in the same party, were demolished. The 

VOL. II. V 
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English armies were afterwu^ recalled by agree* 
ment with the queen of Scots, who promiseo, in 
return, that no I^mch troops ^ould be introduced 
into Scottand, and that the English rebds should be 
ddivered up to the queen by her partizans. 

In an these measures EHzabeth was cautious to 
appear only as revenging her own qoarrelS} and 
never to draare openly against Mary ; she even sent 
a request to the enemies of that princess, not U» 
elect during some time a successor to Murray. A 
less ambiguous declaration of her real sentiments 
was soon after obtained, and an extraordinary event 
seems to have been the occasion of it. Pope Fiira 
V. had, the year before, issued a bull, whereby he 
excommunicated Elizabeth, deprived her of her 
kingdom, and absolved her subjects from their oath 
of alliance, fc»-bidding them to obey her or her 
monitions, mandates, or laws, under pain of bdng 
involved in the same sentence of anathema, whim 
Felton, an Englishman, had the boldness to fix on 
the gates of the bishop of London's place. EHza- 
* beth imputed this insult to a combmation of the 
Roman catholic princes :^nst her, and suspected 
that some plot was formed in 6iVour of the Scottish 
queen ; in which case, she conndered that the safety 
of her own kingdom depended on preserving her 
influence in Scotland, and wanted to strengthen it. 
With this view, she renewed her promises of pro- 
tecting the king's adherents, encouraged them to 
proceed to the election of a regent, and even ven- 
tured to point out the earl of Lennox as the person 
who had the best title, by his being the grand-father 
o( the present king. His resentment against Mary 
bdng implacable, nis estate lying in ^gland, and 
his ^mily residing there, Elizabeth could entertain 
no doubt that both irom inclination and from in< 
tercst he would act in concert with her. The re- 
gency, according to her wishes, was conferred upon 
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him, in a cOfivention of the whole party held on 
the 12th of July. 

Ooe of the first measures of tlie new regent was 
to [ffocbum the principal leaders of the queen's 
party traitors and enemies of their country. But 
peace with the Huguenots being now concluded in 
France, EUaabeth began to apprehend that Charles 
would interpose with rigour in behalf of his sister- 
in-law ; she accordingly aflfected to treat her with 
more mdulgence, and. seemed fully determined to 
replace her on the throne. As a proof of hei* sin- 
CH'ity, she procured a cessation of hostilities be* 
tween the two contending factions in Scotland. 
Soon after, Elizabeth dispatched Cet^, her prime 
minister, and Mildmay, chancellor of the exche- 
quer, to the queen of Scots. The dignity of these 
ambassadors, convinced all parties that the negO 
elation was serious, and that the end of Mary's mis- 
fortunes and captivity was approaching. Tlie pro- 
positions which they made to her were advan- 
tageous to Elizabeth, but such as a princess in 
Mary's situation had reason to expect. The ratifica^ 
tion of the treaty of Edinburgh ; the renouncing 
any pretendons to the English crown, during EUza* 
beth's own life, or that of ner posterity ; the adher- 
ing to the aUiance between the two kmgdoms ; the 
pardoning her sut^ects who had taken arms against 
her } and her promising to hold no correspondence, 
and to countenance no enterprise that mi^ht dts^ 
turb Elizabeth's government, were among the chief 
' articles, fiy way of security for their accomplish^ 
ment, they demanded that some persons of rank 
should be given as hostages, that the prince, her 
son, should reside In England, and that a fiew 
castles on the borders, should be put into Elizabeth's 
hands. Mary transmitted copies of these proposi- 
tions to the pope, to the kings of France and Spain, 
and to the duke of Alva, and wa» advised by them 
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to condude the treaty on the best tenns she could 
procure. 

Mary accordin^y consented to miny of Etiza- 
betli's demands, and discovered her disposition to 
make still further concesaons. Conunisuoners were 
appointed, on both sides, and three more were 
diosen for the king by the regent for settling the 
articles of the treaty. 

Ann. 1S71. 

The Scottish commissioners, after a very slow 
journey, at length arrived at London. At their first 
meeting with the commissioners of the two queens, 
those of Mary discovered the strongest inclination 
to comply with every thing that would remove the 
obstacle which opi>osed their mbtress's liberty. 
But the Scottish commisaoners, es^laining the sentt< 
ments of their party, b^an in justification of tbdr 
treatment of the queen, to advance such maxims . 
concerning the limited power of princes, and the 
.natural right of subjects to resist and to controul 
them, that Elizabeth, who entert^ed a very dif- 
ferent opinion of the regal prerogative, was ex- 
tremely shocked at their arguments. With regard to 
the authority which the kii^ now p(»sessed, they 
declared, that they neither had nor could possibly 
receive instructions to consent to any treaty that 
tended to subvert or even to impur it in the least 
degree. Nothing could be more ridiculous than 
.sudi a declaration from the cCHUnissioncrs of the 
king of Scots to the queen of England, whos* 
hand had seated tum on the throne and maintained 
.him upon it. But at this juncture, Elizabeth had 
no longer any thing to apprehend from the king of 
France, who had not discovered that eagerness in 
support of Mary, which was expected, and had 
su^estcd the idea of th& present negodation. With 
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the utmost ease she could have brought these com- 
missioners to hold a very different language, had 
die not preferred to consider their declaration as a 
sufficient motive to put a stop to the conferences 
until the regent should send ambassadors with more 
ample powers. Thus after being deluded for ten 
months with the hopes of lilierty, the unhappy 
queen of Scots remamed under stricter custody 
than ever. 

On the day of the expdration of the truce, captun 
Crawford of Jordan-hill, one of the most gallant 
officers in the regent's service, took by surprise the 
castle of Dunbarton, the only fortified place in the 
kingdom, of which the queen had kept possesion 
ever since the commencement of the civil wars. 
Its situation on the top of a high and almost in> 
accessible rock, rendered it impregnable in any 
other way than by surprise ; and as it commanded 
the river Clyde^ it was deemed the most proper 
place in the kingdom for landing any foreign troops 
that might come to Mary's aid. Sbon after, Scot- 
land was desolated by all the miseries of dvil war. 
In every county and almost in every town and 
village kmg's-men and gueen's-men were names of 
distinaion. ' 

The queen's party was still in possession of Edin- 
burgh, irom whence it made several incursions on 
all sides. Their attempt against Stirling might have 
terminated the contest between the two factions, 
and restored p^ce to Scotland, had not Kirkaldy> 
who was the author of this daring enterprize, been 
induced by the ill-timed solicitude of his jriends 
about his safety, not to hazard his own person in 
conducting it. By four in the morning his troops 
arrived there, when not a single man was awake 
^>out the place. They met with no resistance from 
any person whom they attempted to soze, except 
Morton, whose obstinate valour obliged them to 
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set his house on fire. But daring this operatimi, the 
private men, unaccustomed to disdpline, bq^ to 
disperse and [dunder the houses and shops, when 
the earl of Mar sallied out of the castle with thirty 
Scddiers ; the townsmen took arms to assist their 
governor, aod in an instant a sudden panic struck 
the assailants ; many surrendered themselves to thdr 
' own prisoners, the rest fled iti all- directions. The 
regent having been killed in the beginning c^ the 
aaion, the nobles, who happened to be m great 
pumbers at Stirliiig, proceeded immediately to the 
election of his successor, and the earl of Mar» 
whose gallantry bxd saved the place, obtained the ma- 
jority OT votes, 

A new parliament was assembled after five years* 
interval, and its transactions deserve the more 
attention, as they show the extent of the royal 
wrwa at that period, as well as the character of 
Elizabeth and the genius of ber government. It is 
DO less cunous to observe in this session, the £unt 
dawn of the spirit of liberty among the English, 
the jealousy with which its progress were repressed 
by the sovereign ; the imperious proceedings which 
were opposed to it, and the ease with whiu it was 
subdued. As soon as the speaker of the house of 
commons was elected, the lord-keeper Bacon told 
the parliament, in the queen's name, that she en- 
joined them not to dieadle with any mattors of 
state. Avery few days after, Strichmd, one of the 
members, having pressed a bill for the amend' 
ment of the liturgy, and though the house of com<r 
mons, overawed by the prerogative, voted only that 
9 petition should be presented to her majesty, {or 
her licence to proceed further i)i this bill ; Elizabeth 
was so highly offended with Stridand's presumption 
in moving it, that die summoned him beftire the 
leouncil, and prohibited him thenceftirth from ap* 
pearin^ in t$e house of cgmpions. This violent 
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met of arbitrary poorer was the object of very warm 
debates in the house, as a manifest- invasion 6( their 
privileges, and as a precedent of the most dan- 
gerous consequences. The true prindples of liberty 
were discussed and enforced with great btUdneai by 
•ome members who pretended that all matters not 
treasonable, or which implied not too muck deroga- 
lion of the imperial crown, might, without ofienor, 
be introduced m parliament, where every question 
that concerned the community must be considered^ 
and where' even the right of the crown itself must 
finally be determined; that ^ugh it was proper 
■ that the prince should retain his [prerogative, yet, 
was that prerogative Umited by law, as the sovcreiffn 
could not of himself make laws, neither could ne 
lureak them merdy from his own authority. 

These noUe and p(n>ular prlnopies, now xt well 
estaUiahed, were at that time scanewhat new in 
Eng^nd, and the contrary doctrine was more war- 
ranted by the ensting practice. It was observed, that 
in the fifth of the queen's rdgn, a member had 
been called to account for a speech in the house ; 
that in the re^ of Henry V. a Inslu^ was oom- 
mitted to prison by the kind's command> on sc- 
count of his freedom of speecn ; in the subsequent 
reign, the speaker himself was committed with 
another member, and in both cases, the parliament 
presumed not to go&rtherthantobehunmesiutors 
for the sovere^'s pardon. The majority of the 
house being alaraied at these precedents, the speaker 
moved, tlut the commons should m^ce stay of all 
brther proceeding, a motion which' was imme' 
diately complied with. Elizabeth, finding that 
her order to Stridand might still exdte a great fer- 
ment, prevented the question bung resumed by 
lemfing him her p^miasion for his attendance iu 
pai^iament. 
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A mcMion made against an exclnsive patent 
granted to a company of merchants in Bristol, oc- 
ca^oned also very remarkable incidents. The queen, 
some days after the motion was made, sent orders 
commanding the house to spend little time in mo- 
tions, and to avoid long speeches. The <£scussion 
about the prerogative being again entered into, 
the member who had first introduced the motion 
was sent for by the coundl, and severely repri- 

■ manded for hts temerity. He returned to the house 
with such an amazed countenance, that all the mem- 
bers, well informed of the reason, were struck with 

. twrOT, and never spoke wnce but with extreme 
precaution ; yet, did the queen think it incumb^t 
on her at the coaclusion of the session, to check 
severely those timid glimmerings of Uberty which 
had appeared in the speeches of some members. 
The lord-keeper told the commons in her majesty's 
name, *' that though the majority of the lower 
*' house had shown themselves discreet and dutifiil, 
*' yet a few of them had discovered a contrary 

- *' character, and had justly merited the reproach 
** of audacious, arrogant, and presumptuous ; con- 
** trary to their duty" both as sutgects and parlia- 
*' ment-men; nay, contrary to the express injunc- 
" tion given them from the throne at the bemnning 
'* of the session ; injunctions, which it mi^t w^ 
*' become them to have better attended to : they 
^ bad presumed to call in question her majesty's 
" grants and prerogatives. But her majesty warns 
^' them, that, since they thus wilfully forget them* 
" selves, they 3ie otherwise to be admonished; 
*' some other species of correction must be found 
** for them, since, neither the commands of her 
" majesty, nor the example of their wiser brethren, 
F' can rfxlaim their audadous, arrogant, and pre* 
H jnimptuous fbll^, by which ihey are thus led (g 
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** meddle with what no wise belongs to them, an(J 
** what lies beyond the compass of their under- 
" standing." 

These transactions clearly show what was Eliza- 
beth's opinion about the duty and authority of par- 
liament. Yet she was and continued to be the 
most popular sovereign that ever swayed the sceptre 
of England ; as the maxims of her reign, far from 
bong considered as derogatory to the liberty car 
privilege of the nation, were conformable to the 
principles of the times, and to the opinion generally 
entertained with regard to the constitution. 

A law was enacted during this session which 
declared treason during the hfe-time of the queen, 
to affirm that she was not the laMrfiil sovereign, or 
that any other possessed a preferable title, or that 
she was a heretic, schismatic, or infidel ; or that 
the laws and statutes cannot limit and determine 
the right of the crown, and the successor thereof: 
to maintain in writing or printing, that any person, 
except the natural issue of her body, is ca* ought 
to be the queen's heir or successor, subjected the 
person and all his abettors, for the first offence, to 
imprisonment during a year, and to the forfeiture 
of half their goods ; the second offence subjected 
them to the penalty of a premunire. It was also 
enacted, that whosoever by bulls should publish 
absolutions or other rescripts of the pope, or should, 
by means of them, reconcile any man to the church 
of Rome, such offenders, as well as those who 
would be so reconcUed, should be guilty of treason. 
The penalty of a premunire was imposed on every 
one who imported any agnus dei^ crucifix, or such 
other implement of superstition consecrated by the 
pope. The former laws against usury were en- 
forced by a new statute. A supply of one subsidy 
and two fifteenths was granted to the queen. 

At this time negodatioos were entered Into with 
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regard to a marriage between Elizabeth and tlie 
duke of Anjon, the French king's brother ; terms 
of the contract were proposed, difficukies started 
and removed ; both courts, equally insincere, seemed 
equally to desire it, but the only end of that scheme 
vas to cover or to promote their particular desiros. 
Catherine of Medias, by carrying oo a negodatun 
for the marriage of her son with a princess who was 
iusdy esteemed the protectress of the Huguenots, 
by yielding senile things in point of religion, and 
by a&cting an iodifierence with regard to otliers, 
hoped to delude all the protestants in £urope, and 
•to lull asleep the jealousy of the Huguenots them- 
selves. Elizabeth expected advant^es of another 
Idnd. During the negodation, the French oould 
give no as^tancc to the Scottish queen ; Mary her- 
self and her party must be totally discouraged, and 
by interrupting her correspondence with France, 
One source at least of the cabals and intrigues which 
(Usturbed England, would be stc^t. Both queens 
succeeded in their schemes. 

Mary considering the French court as already 
united with her rival, turned for protection with 
more eagerness than ever towards the king of 
Spain. Philip, who, for some tune had held a 
secret correspondence with her, and had supplied 
both herself and her adherents in Scotland with 
small sums of money. Mary thought it necessary 
likewise to communicate the secret to the duke (n 
Norfolk, whom Elizabeth had lately restored to 
liberty on his solemn promise to have no further in- 
tercourse with the queen of Scots : he had con^ 
tinued, however, to keep a constant correspondence 
with her, while Mary, still conudering him as her 
future husband, strengthened his love and bis 
ambitious hopes by the most tender letters, and 
took no step m any matter of moment without too 
advice. She recommended to his confideuce RidQ|> 
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pMi a Flwentine gendeman, who refuted at Lcmdon 
mider the character of a banker, and who wat the 
private agent of the pope. 

Ridcd^u, in a conference with Norfolk, assured 
lum that the pope had a great sum in readiness to 
bestow on so good a cause ; that the duke of Alva 
had engaged to land ten thousand men not fax firom 
London ; that the catholics to a man would rise in 
arms ; that many of the nobles were ripe for a re- 
vdt, and turned their eyes towards hmi as tfaar 
natural leader. The bishc^ (tf Ross, who was en- 
trusted with all the secrets of Mary, and who de- 
served her confidence much more by has fidahty 
than by his prudence, advised the duke to assemble 
secretly a few of his followers, and at once to sme 
EUzabeth's person, fiut tlus was rejected by tho 
duke as a scheme equally wild and hazanloua, 
Wtule he hesitated, the vigdaht Cedl, now lord Bur- 
leigh, detected the whcAt cons[nracy, and Norfolk, 
wuh lus domestics, and all who were suspected of 
being pnvy to the consfMracy, were taken into coa- 
tody. He was so basely and so completely betrayed 
by ois own servants and associates, that when thor 
depositions and the papers tberoadves wd% pro- 
ceed, astonished at their treachery, he acknow- 
ledged his guilt and implored the quest's mercy $ 
but his offence was too heinous and too often r^ 
peated to be pardoned ; and Elizabeth thought it 
necessary to deter her sut^ects by his punishment 
firom holding correspondoice with the queen of 
Scots or her emissaiie^t 

Anth 1573. 

A jury of twenty-five peers unanimously declared 
Norfolk guilty, and the trial was prosecuted accord- 
ing to the strict rules observed at present in such 
matters, exc^ that the witnesses dui not ^ve thdr 
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evidence in court, and were not confronted with 
the prisoner, a modem improvement in hvoar of 
innocence, but unobserved at that time in trials for 
high treason. 

The queen seemed undedded concerning Nor- 
folk's execution; twice she ugned the warrant, 
and twice revoked the fatal sentence. After four 
months hesitadto, a parliament being assembled, 
the commons addressed her io the strongest terms 
for the execution of the duke, and thus justified 
her severity :^ainst that nobleman. The earl o£ 
Northumberland being delivered up to the queen 
by the regent of Scotland, was also, a few months 
after, brought to the scaffold for his rebellion. The 
Spanish ambassador was commanded to leave £ng> 
land : the Scottish queen was denied from that time 
the privilege of having an ambasrador at the £ng- 
Ksh court, and EIizal«th, irritated by her late at- 
tempt against her government, openly declared that 
Mary's criminal correspondence widi her avowed 
enemies, and the dangerous conspiracies she had ex- 
cited against her crown and her life, had rendered 
"her unworthy of protection, and that she would 
never consent to restore her to liberty, hr less to 
re[rface her on her throne. She exhorted, therefore, 
all her partizans in Scotland to unite in acknow- 
ledging the king's authority, and threatened to em- 
ISloy her utmost power to compel them to sub- 
mit. * 

> The-negotJationfor the queen's marriage ^th the 
duke of Anjou had been fruidess, because Elizabeth, 
who recommended toleration to Charles, was de> 
termined not to grant it in her own dominions, 
not even to her husband ; and the duke of Anjou, 
for the sake of interest, would not submit to the 
dishonour of apostacy. Charles, however, was no 
less desirous of^ concluding a defensive allhnce be- 
tween the two -crowns-j and £U>ibeth was eztnnw^ 
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iy soUdtous to secure the assistance of sd power- 
nit a ndghbour. The difficulties ari^g firotn the 
ntuation of the Scottish queen, were the chief 
cause of any delay ; but Elisibeth refusing to listen 
to any proposition in her favour, her obstinacy' 
overcame the funt efibrts of Charles, and Abry s 
name was not so much as mentioned in the treaty. 
The parliament which met in May proceeded 
aeunst her as the most dangerous enemy of the 
fcmgdom, and after a solemn conference between 
the lords and commons, both houses agreed in 
bringing in a bill to declare her guilty of high tre^ 
son, and to deprive her of all right of succession to 
the crown. Elizabeth, though she applauded their 
zeal, was satisfied with showing Mary what she 
mifi^t expect 6-om the resentment of the nation, 
and as she did not yet think it time to proceed to 
further extremities a^mst her, she prcnrogued the 
parliament. 

The hatred long entertuned in France s^nst the 
pTotestants, particularly by Catherine of Medids, 
burst out with the most horrible fiiry on St. Bar- 
diolomew's^y, August 24th. Persons of every 
condition, ^e, and sex suspected of any propen- 
sity to that relinon, were involved in an undi»> 
tinguished proscription, which devoted to the d^- 
gers of the most barbarous assassins many thousandi 
of innocent victims. Orders were dispatched in all 
die provinces ibr a like general massacre of the Pro- 
testants, and were executed except in a few, where 
the commanders, though very loyal subjects, had 
too much religion, pretty, and humanity not ' Co 
recoil at the idea of serving their king by aS3asuna» 
tions, and courageously declared their disobedience 
to these infamous orders. The incredible horror 
which this aboOiinable measure exdted in England, 
was strikin^y. depicted by the French ambassador 
in his account of his first audience after the mas- 
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sacre. ** A f^oomy sorrow, says he, sat on everf 
** face ; alence as in the dead of night, rdgned 
■* throuriialltheduinberaof thero]nl^>^tmentS} 
** the ladies and courtiers were ranged on each nde, 
w all clad in deep mourning, and as I passed 
** throu^ them, not one bestowed on me a civ3 
** looker made the least return to my salutes.** 

It was at least to be expected that the universal 
and everiasting detestation produced by such an un< 
precedented barbarity, shcmid for ever prevent its 
return in any country ; it has been, however, after 
an intoral of two hnndred and twenty years latdy 
renewed and even execraUy improved in France by 
the revolntionary fanaticism, and executed by those, 
monsters well known undw the name of Septem- 
bmeurs, under the directiosi of the mcst stupid 
and ferocious faction that ever ensted. 

The catastrof^ of the S4th <A Aimist, proved 
very detrimental to Mary's affiiirs m Scotland 
Many of her adherents were protestants, and though 
they wished her restoration, were not willing on 
thataccount to saixifice thefaith which they professed. 
They dreaded her attachment to a rd^ion which 
allowed its votaries to perpetaate the most barbaroos 
crimes. Encoun^;ed by tlus dispontion, Elizabeth 
resumed the scheme she had formed three years be- 
ficHe of sending Mary to Scotland, but not on the 
generous terms she had then proposed. Far from 
dbcoveriDg any scJidtude for securing to her a 
treatment suited to her rank, nor even for the safety 
of her life, she offered to send her as a prisoner on 
the express condition, that immediately after her 
arrival in Scotland, she should be brou^t to public 
tri^ and having no doubt that a sentence of the 
ntmcst severity ^cruld be passed watnst her, Eliza- 
beth insisted, that, for the good of both kingdoms, 
it should be executed without delay. Eager to cut 
short the days of a rival, and to screen hersdf from 
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the Mime which such a violent deed vould have 
brought upon her, she wanted to ti^sfer th« 
odium of it to Mary's owa subjects. But the earl 
of Mar, how recent, honourably rejected such an ig- 
nominious [vcfKsal, of which EUzabeth herself was 
pofaably too much ashamed to venture to r«ww 
It. 

In the mean time, Elizabeth thoueht it prudent 
not to break ^ connexion with the kmg of France i 
she even allowed a new negodation to be set on 
foot for her marriage with the duke of Alencon, 
Charles's third brouer. She also consented to 
stand as godmother to a princess bom to Charles, 
and who was christened Mary Elizabeth. 

Arm. 1B^3. 

A treaty o£ commerce betweoi Expand and ths 
Netherlands b oraduded. 

The diarter of the dty of London is renewed 
and ccmfirmed. 

Elizabeth's oeconomy deserves at this period, % 
most particular praise. Besides the expences of 
fbrtifymg the English coast, and improving h«r 
navy, she found means without any additiond 
burden on her subjects, to disdtatge the debts due 
to them from Edward VL her brother, from her 
rister Mary, and from herself and not without du* 
interest. 

Am. 157*. 

A proclamation is issued for carrying into eze- 
codmi the sumptuary law against excess of apparel, 
to put a stop to the growing luxury of the times. 
It was enjoined by it, that every one within 
fourteen days should wear doaths of such a fiuhion 
as the pattern to be fixed by the queen* 
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Charles IX. dies of a very extraordinaiy <fis- 
temper suited to his sanguinary character ; his 
blood oozed from aU the pores of bis body. His 
death was a new misfortune to the Scottish .queen, 
as Henry IIL who succeeded him had not the same 
attachment to her person ; besides, his jealotisy to 
the house of Guise, and his' obsequiousness to the 
queen mother Catherine of Medicis, greatly alienat- 
ed him from Mary's interest. A great dearth pre. 
vailed this year in England ; wheat was sold for six 
shillings a bushel. 

Arm, 1575 to 1579. 

During this interval of a -peaceable and uniform 
government a few events occurred of such impor- 
portance as to fornish materials for history. The 
most remarkable was a session of parliament held 
on the 8th of February, 1576. Peter Wentworth, 
a puritan, who in the last session had signalized 
bimself by the undaunted freedom and enei^ of his 
opinions in defence of the privileges of the house, 
opened this session with a premeditated harangue in 
the same strain, which gave great oifence to the 
queen and ministers, and even drew on him the 
indignation of the house of commons to such a de. 
gree that they sequestered him from the house, and 
committed him prisoner to the seijeant at arms to 
be examined by a committee, consisting of all those 
members who were also members m the privy 
council ; and a report to be next day made to the 
house. Wentworth was summoned to appear 
before them in the star chamber and answer for 
his behaviour ; but he refused to give these coun- 
seUors any account of his conduct in pariiament, 
till he was satis6cd that they acted not as members 
of the privy council but as a committee of the 
. house. Far from being intimidated by their tt- 
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proaches he would never retract a wcvd of his 
speech, the freedom of which he justified by plead' 
ing the rigour and hardship of the queen's messages, 
and though the committee shewed him by instances 
in other reigns that the practice of sending such 
mess^es was not unprecedented, he would not 
agree to express any sorrow or rq>entance. After 
a month's confinement the queen sent information 
to the conunons, that from her special grace and 
&VOur she had restored him to his liberty aod to 
his place in the house. By this seeming lenity, she 
indirectly confirmed the power she had assumed of 
imprisoning the members and obliging thettl to 
answer before her for their conduct m parliament. 
In the mean time, sir Walter Mildmay was directed 
to inform them, that they had not the liberty of 
speaking what and of whom they pleased, and that 
indiscreet freedoms used in that house had, both in 
the present and foregoing ages, met with a proper 
chastisement. He warned them, therefore, not to 
abuse further the queen's clemency, lest she be con- 
stnuned, contrary to her inclinatipn, to turn an unsuc- 
cessful lenity into a necessary severity. 

The submis^veness of the commons towards the 
crown did not prevent them in this ses^on from 
munt^ing their dignity agunst the house of lords, in 
declining a conference wmch they thought was im< 
properly demanded of them. They acknowledged, 
however, with ali hvmbleness (such is their ex- 
pression) the superiority of lords ; they only re- 
fijsed to give them any reason for thar proceed- 
ings, and asserted, that where they altered a bill 
sent them by the upper house, it belonged to them 
to desire a confermce, not to the. peers to requir« 

it. 

The commons granted an ud of one subsidy and 
two ^eenths. Mildrnty, in order to satisfy them 
respeaing the neccsnty of this grants entu-ed into 

VOL. II. X 
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a detail of the queen's past expences in supporting 
the government, and of the increasing charges of 
the crown from the daily increase of the pnce of 
all commodities. He did not fail, however, to ad- 
monish them that they were to regard this detjul 
as the pure effect of the queen's condescension, as 
she was not bound to give them any account how 
she employed her treasure. 

About 1577, pocket watches were first brought 
into England from Germany. 

In the year 1578, fifteen ships were employed in 
the Newfoundland fishery. 

Tlie Turkey company was first established in the 
year lo~'J. 

In the same year a proclamation was issued pro- 
hibiting the enlarging of the city of London, by 
any building at less than three miles distance, and 
ordering that no more than one family should dwell 
in a house. 

An accident brought forward about thb time 
that magnanimity which too . often slept in the 
bosom of Elizabeth. She was in a barge on the 
Thames, when a gun was fired from the shore, and 
the ball entered a rower's arm. The man who had 
fired Was seized, convicted of treason, and brought 
to the gallows ; but as he perked to the h&t niO' ' 
ment in bis innocence, the queen ordered him to 
be set free, on this glorious and memorable mo- 
tive, " that she would credit nothing against her ■ 
^ subjects which might not be believed against her 
* own children." 

Elizabeth had long amused the court of Trance 
by carrying on the treaty of her marriage with the 
duke of Alen^oB. But whether at the ^e of fbrty- 
^ve she really intended to marry a prince of twenty ) 
whether the pleasure of bang flattrted and courted, 
made her listen to the addresses of so young a 
lover } whether political coquetry and considera- 
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ti«Ds of interest predominated in this as in many 
other transactions of her Teign> are, in history, at 
nan^ problems hitherto unresolved. 



Francis Drake, a bold seaman, who had acquired 
a large fortune by his depredations in the isthmus 
of Panama, having there c;ot a sight of the pacific 
ocean, attempted a new adventure through those 
seas, unknown at that time to all the European 
nations. With the approbation of the queen, he 
sailed from Plymouth in 1577, with four ships and 
a pinnace, on board of which were one hundred 
and sixty-four able sailors. He passed into the 
south sea by the struts of Magellan, attacked the 
south-west coast of Spanish America, took an im- 
mense booty, and prepared to return with it by 
attempting to find a passage by the north of Cali- 
fornia; but failing in that enterprize, be set sail 
for the East Indies, and returned safely this year 
by the Cape of Good Hope. Elizabeth admiring 
his intrepidity, rewarded it by conferring on him 
the honours of knighthood, and accepted of a 
banquet from him at Deptford, on board the ship 
which had atchieved this celebrated voyage. On 
'Philip's complaints against Drake's piracies, Eliza- 
beth caused a part of the booty to be restored to 
the Spanish merchants whom Drake had spoiled ; 
but when she heard that Philip had seized the 
money from them, and employed a part of it 
against herself, in paying the prince of Parma's 
troops, who had joined the rebels in Ireland, she 
determined to make no further restitutions. 

The earl of Leicester, the queen's favourite, having 
privately married the earl of Essex's widow, Elizabeth 
was so provoked at it, that she threatened to send 
hiiii to the Tower. 

X2 
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Philip, in order to retaliate the assistance which 
Elizabeth gave to his rebellious sut^ects in the Low 
Countries, had sent under the name of the pope 
a body of seven hundred Spaniards and Italians into 
Ireland, wher^ the inhabitants, discontented with 
the English government, were now more alienated 
than ever on account of thftir attadiment to the 
catholic religion, and were ready to jmn every in- 
vader. But the Spanish general, after a cowardly 
resistance, surrendered at discretion. Lord Gray, 
the English general, finding himself incumbered 
with so many prisoners, put all the Spaniards and 
Italians to the sword without mercy, and hanged 
about one thousand five hundred of the Irish. 

About this time, the use of coaches was intro- 
duced by the earl of Arundel. Before that time, 
the queen, on public occa»ons, rode behind her 
chamberlain. 

Am. 1581, 158Z. 

The queen was in such want of money that she 
was obHged to assemble a parliament, a measure, 
which, as she herself openly declared, she never 
employed except when constrained by the necessity 
of her aflairs. The parliament, besides granting 
her one subsidy (one tenth) and two fifteenths, 
enacted some statutes ftjr the security of her go- 
vernment, chiefly against the attempts of the catho- 
lics. Whoever in any way reconciled any one to 
the church of Rome, or was himself reconciled, 
.was declared to be guiky of treason ; to say mass, 
was subjected to the penalty of a year's imprison- 
ment and a fine of two hundred maris ; the being 
present was punbhable by a year's imprisonment 
and a fine of one hundred marks ; a fine of twenty 
' pounds a month was imposed on every one who 
continued during that time absent from church. 
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To utter alanderous or seditious words against the 
queen, was punishable, for the first offence, with 
the pillory and loss of ears ; the second offence was 
declared felony ; the writing or printing of such 
words was felony even on the first offence. 

In that same session, the commons having un- 
warily assented to a motion for appointing a gene- 
ral fast and prayers, they were severely _ repri- 
manded by a message frcrni the queen for this pre- 
sumption, as encroaching on the royal prerogative 
and supremacy, and they were obliged to submit 
and ask forgiveness. 

ITie duke of Alen90n, now created duke of An- 
jou, by his brother's accession to the throne, in 
order to forward the negodation of his marriage 
with Elizabeth, besides employing Henry's ambas- 
sador, sent over an agent of his own, an artful 
man, of agreeable manners, who soon remarking 
the queen's humour, found means to please and 
interest her by t" accounts of the tender attach- 
ment borne her by his master. She was so much 
entertdned by his conversation, in which he intro- 
duced every moment all the topics of passion and 
of ^lantry, that, amidst the greatest hurry of 
bu^ness her most confidential minbters had not 
such ready access to her, as had the duke's agent. 
This prince, encouraged by the accounts sent him 
of the queen's prepossession in his favour, paid her 
secretly a visit at Greenwich, and lost no ground 
by being personally known. He departed after 
some conferences with her; and she commanded 
her ministers to concert with the French ambassa- 
dors the terms of the intended contract of mar- 
riage. The articles were soon settled; it was 
agreed that the marriage should be celebrated with- 
in six weeks after the ratification of the contr^ ; 
that the duke and his rednue should have the free 
exerdse of tMr religion j that after the marriage 
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he should bear tlic title of king, but the admini»> 
tration remjdn solely in the queen ■■, that theh: 
children, male or female, should succeed to the 
crown of England ; that if there be two males, 
the elder, in case of Henry's death without issue, 
should be king of France, the younger of Eng- 
land ; that if there be but one male, and he suc- 
ceed to the crown of France, he should be obliged 
to reside eight months in England every two years ; 
that the laws and customs of England should be 
preserved inviolate ; and that no foreigner should 
be promoted by the duke to any office iii England. 

The queen also, as a proof or her still prevaiUng 
uncertainty, added a clause, that she was not bound 
to complete the marriage, till farther articles, which 
were not specified, should be agreed on between 
the parties, and till the king of France be cwtified 
of this agreement. 

Soon after the queen sent an ambassador to 
France, in order to form closer connexioqs with 
Henry, and enter into a league offensive and de- 
fensive against Spain. Henry's answer was, that 
he had no objection to a league defensive, but that 
a league offensive had never been mentioned to 
him. Elizabeth insisting on both, Henry, with 
reluctance, submitted tu hold conferences on that 
subject, but her ambassador had no sooner began 
to settle the terms of alliance, than the queen, fore- 
seeing hostility with Spain to be the result of this 
confederacy, declared, that she would prefer the 
marriage with the war before the war without the 
marriage. The French court, pleased with this 
change of resolution, broke off the conferences 
concerning the league, and opened a negodation 
for the conclusion of the marriage. But scarcely 
were the conferences on this matter resumed, 
when the queen again declared for the league in 
preference to the marriage, and ordered her am-t 
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bassador to renew the conferences for that purpose. 
Before he had leisure to bring this point, he was 
interrupted by a new change of resolution ; she 
seemed at a loss to determine what she would or 
would not do, and her wisest ministers in amaze- 
ment were no less perplexed in their conjectures 
where this contest between love and reason, in- 
clin:ttion and caprice would at last terminate. 

During these hesitations, the duke of Anjou was 
obliged to go to Flanders for the opening of the 
campaign, and he expected some money from Eli- 
zabeth, which might enable him to pay the expenccs 
of the expedition j and the queen herself, though 
her frugality made her long reluctant, was at last 
sensible of the necessity of this supply, and sent 
him a present of three hundred thousand crowns. 
He was successful in rising the siege of Cambray ; 
-and being chosen by the states governor of the 
Netherlands, he put his army into winter quarters, 
and came over to England, in order to prosecute 
his suit with the queen. The reception which he met 
with made him expect that Elizabeth had sur- 
mounted all scruples, and was fmally to conclude 
her marriage. In the midst of the pomp which 
attended the anniversary of her coronation, she 
was seen after a long and intimate conversation 
with him, to take a ring from her own finger -and 
put it on his ; from which, all the spectators con* 
eluded that by this she had given him a promise 
of marriage, and was even desirous of signifying 
her intentions to all her court. The Flemings, who 
regarded the queen as a kind of tutelar divinily^ to 
them, being informed of this great event, testified 
their joy at Antwerp by bon-fires and by the dis- 
ciiarge of their great ordnance. A Puritan, who 
had written a pamphlet i^inst the queen's mar- 
riage, was apprehended and prosecuted by her 
ftzder, and was condemned to lose tus right hand 
1 
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as a Ubeller. But notwithstanding tlus public show 
of attachment and steadiness, Ebzabeth's irresolu- 
tion was far from being entirely over, and was 
duly increased by the remonstrances of all the - 
persons whom she favoured with her confidence, 
and who represented to her that the security of hec 

fovernment depended chiefly on the afiections of 
er protestant subjects, whom she could not more 
effectually disgust than by marrying a prince who 
was son to the perfidious Catherine, brother to the 
sanguinary Charles IX. and who had himself im- 
brued his hands in the blood of the defienceless pro- 
testants ; that the catholics were her mortal ene* 
' tnies, and believed either that she had usurped the 
crown, or was now lawfully deposed by the pope's 
buU of excommunication ; that nothing had ever 
so much elevated their hopes, as the prospea of 
her marriage with the duke of Anjou, whom they 
already considered as a head to conduct their dan- 
gerous enterprises. 

These reflexions kept the queen in great anxiety, 
and made her pass many sleepless nights. At last 
she sent for the duke of Anjou, and had a long 
conference with him in private, where she was sup- 
posed to have made him apologies for brealdng her 
former en^gements. He expressed great disgust 
on his- leaving her ; he dashed on the Saor the ring 
she had ^ven him, and loudly curing the caprice 
of Elizabeth, and the mutability of women and of 
islanders, he took his way soon afterwards to the 
Netherlands, lost the confidence of the states by a 
violent attempt on their liberties, was expelled that 
country, retired into France, where he di«l in 1584, 
rt thirty y^ars of age, 

Arm. 1583, 
While negodations} conferences, wd deliben* 
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tinns respecting Elizabeth's marriage, engrossed 
both her mind and the attention of the English 
nation, a remarkable revolution had taken place in 
Scotland. 

That puullanlmous and absurdly warm attach- 
ment which bound James of Scotland during his 
whole life to a succes»on of fevourites, had already 
begun when his tender age and his situation ren- 
dered it more natural and excusable. Two young 
men of the names of Stuart, at once gained his 
affections, and guided his stq>s. One, who was hi» 
near relation, being nephew to the late regent 
Lennox, was of a virtuous, mild, and amiable 
character. He was made in a short space of time 
duke of Lennox, first lord of the bed chamber, 
and governor of Dunbarton-castle ; many other 
places were bestowed upon him, nor did these re- 
peated favours eicite aay compkunt. Captain Stuart, 
who shared with him the young prince's fondness, 
was of a charaaer totally di&rent ; be was rash, 
ambitious, avariaous, despised all principles of re- 
figion, morality, or honour, and united all the 
vices which could render a 6ivourite odious to a 
patioa. 

Notwithstanding the dissimilarity of their charac- . 
ter and inclinations, both these favourites joined 
in the design of ruining the regent Morton. The 
violent captun Stuart, at once accused him of king 
Henry's murder. He was arrested in coundl, com- 
mittal to prison, brought to trial, and condemned 
to Bufier as a traitor. He confessed that he had 
been privy to the plot formed against the lifo of the 
king, but he denied that he himself had ever ex- 
pressed any approbation of the crime. Elizabeth 
endeavoured to support him as one of her most 
zealous partizans and faithful dependents i she sent 
an ambassador to intercede in his favour ; she even 
ordered forces to be assemUed on the borders of 
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En^and, but this measure served only to hasten the 

execution of his sentence. Soon after this event, the 
two Stuarts, who were united by their mutual dread 
of Morton, began to disagree, and gradually came to 
an open rupture. Many other drcumstances at 
this crisis, conspiring to raise discontent among tho 
most powerfid barons around the throne, they en- 
tered into a plot, the um of which was to hold 
James in captivity, and to overthrow the authority 
of the two fevourites ; the whole was easily ac- 
complished at Ruthven-castle, where the unsus[n< 
cious prince fell unawares into the soare prepared 
for him. 

The trade to Turkey commenced about this 
yean but was immediately confined to a company 
by the queen. 

llie unfortunate Mary, whose health was very 
much impaired by the length and hardships of her 
confinement, was driven to despair when she heard 
of her son's captivity. In this distress, she ad- 
dressed a most spirited and pathetic letter to Eliza- 
beth, in which she asserted her own innocence, 
and set forth all her grievances by ailments and 
&cts equally unanswerable and undeniable. " Could 
*' she ever be induced, said she, to descend from 
" that royal dignity in which Providence had placed 
** her, or depart from her appeal to Heaven, there 
** was only one other tribunal to which she would 
" appeal irom all her enemies i to the justice and 
" humanity of Elizabeth's own breast, and to that 
*' lenity which, uninfluenced by maUgnant counsel, 
*' she would naturally be induced to exercise to- 
*' wards her, and that she finally entreated her to 
** resume her natural dispodtion, and to reflect on 
** the support as well as comfort, which she might 
** receive from her son and herself, if, jmning the 
** obligations of gratitude to the ties of blood, she 
^j raised them frona tl^eir preaept melancholy sicu%p 
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** tion, and restored them to that liberty and au- 
** thority to vhich they were entitled." But thb 
letter neither procured any mitigation of the rigour 
of her own confinement, nor any interposition in 
favour of her son. 

Meanwhile James, though he dissembled with 
great art, became every day more uneasy under his 
confinement, fcom which at last he was rescued by 
a contrivance of colonel Stuart, who commanded 
the castle of St. Andrews, where James had been 
permitted to go under pretence of paying a visit to 
the earl of March, his grand unde. No sooner 
had the prince entered the castle with some of his 
attendants, than colonel Stuart commanded the 
gates to be shut, and excluded all the rest of his 
train. James summoned his iriends and pardzans 
to attend bim, and they came in such numbers that 
the opposite party found themselves unable to re- 
sist such a power6il combination. Elizabeth sent 
Walsingfaam as her ambassador to him. In employ- 
ing a man of so much penetration and experience 
in an errand where so little business was to be 
transacted, the chief object of the queen was to 
leam from him the real character of James. This 
young prince's education had been carefully at- 
tended to. A very retentive memory hapinly 
united to an agreeable fluency in conversation, 
enabled bim to show to advantage the extensive 
infi3rmation he had received from his instructors^ 
These accomplishments, which never <ail to pre- 
possess in favour of a young prince who is en- 
dowed with them, impressed Walsingham with a 
high opinion of his talents, wliich he would have 
merited had they been accompanied with that dis- 
cernment and energy which his situation required ; 
■ bur his deficiency on that respect could be perceiv- 
- ed only in transacting real business, and Waking- 
ham had none of the kind to treat with biro at that 
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time; therefore, the acomnt which he gave bis 
mistress of the young king's character and c^adty, 
Huduced her to treat James thenceforth with some 
more r^ard than she had hithra'to beeo ioclined to 
pay him* 

New cODspirades against the queen are dis- 
covered by the vi^lance of Budeigh and Walsing- 
ham. Henry Fiercy, brother to the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, beheaded some years before, falk 
under suspicion ; HiiUp Howard, earl of Arundel, 
son of the unfortunate duke ,of Norfolk, is by 
order of coundl confined to his own house. Frauds 
Throgmorton, a private gentlemap, is committed 
to custody on account of a letter he had written to 
the queen of Scots, and which was intercepted. 
Lord Paget, and Charles Anudel, who had been 
engaged with him in treasonable designs, fly to the 
continent. Throgmorton confesses that a plan for 
an invasion and insurrectioa had beea laid. He is 
found gmlty and executed. Mendoza, the Spanish 
ambassador, who-had promoted the conspiracy, is 
ordered to depart the kingdom. Elizabeth sends 
an ambassador to Spain to excuse his dismission, 
and desire the king to send another ambassador in 
his place ; but Philip haughtily refuses to admit tQ 
his presence the bearer of such a message. 

In the mean time Creighton, a Scottish Jesuit, 
coming over on board a vessel which was seized, 
tore some papers and threw them, into the sea ; but 
the wind blowing them back upon the ship, th<y 
were pieced tc^ther and discovered dai^^ous 
secrets. As Mary's nune was employed in all these 
conspirades, many of them were imputed to, her 
intrigues, and the council always alarmed and alarm* 
ing Elizabeth on the restless activity of the S.OQt-> 
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tish queen, and the dangers of her dums, sug- 
gested as a necessary precaution, her bang re- 
moved from under the care of the earl of Shrews- 
bury, who, though vigilant and &ithful, was too 
indulgent to his prisoner, particularly with regard 
to air and exercise : and she was committed to the 
custody of sir Amias Pau!et and ^r Drue Drury ; 
men of honour^ but inflexible in their attention 
and strictness. An association was also sat 
on foot, the subscribers of wMch bound them- 
sehres by the most solemn oaths, to defend 
the queen, to revenge her death or any injury 
committed ^^nst her, and to exclude from 
the throne all claimants, what title soever they 
might possess, by whose suggestion, or for whose 
behoof any violence should be oflered to her ma* 
jesty. As Elizabeth was generally beloved, except 
by the most zealous catholics, men of all ranks 
flocked to the subscription. The queen of Scots, 
against whom this artful measure was evidently 
levelled, endeavoured to remove ^ suspicion from 
herself by offers of more entire resignation to the 
wiU of Elizabeth in every point which had been 
the occasion of their long enmity than all her suf- 
ferings hitherto had been able to extort. She also 
desired to subscribe to the association. 

A pariiament is summoned, and confirm the asso. 
datioa with an additional clause, empowering the 
queen to name commissioners for the trial of any 
pretender to the crown, who should attempt or 
midline any invasion, insurrection, or assassination 
against her : upon condemnation pronounced by 
these commissioners, the guilty person was excluded 
from all claim to the succession, and vas farther 
punishable as her majesty should direct : and for 
greater security, a council of regency, in case of 
the queen's violent death, was appointed to govern 
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the kingdom, to settle the succession, and to take 
vengeance for that act of treason. 

A new law was enacted against Jesuits and catho- 
lic priests, ordaining, that they should depart the 
kingdom within forty days, that those who shoukl 
remain beyond that time, or should afterwards re> 
turn, should be guilty of treason ; that those who 
harboured or relieved them, should be guilty tk 
felony ; that those who were educated in seminaries, 
if they returned not in six months after notice 
^ven, and submitted not themselves to the queen, 
before a bishop, or two justices, should be guilty (^ 
treason ; and that if any, so submitting themselves, 
should, within ten years, approach the court, or 
come within ten miles of it, their submission should 
be void. By the same law, the exerdse of the 
catholic religion, which, though formeriy prohi- 
luted under hghter penalties, was in many instances 
connived at, was totally suppressed. 

As the commons in their petition to the prelates 
had again ventured to touch, though very sub- 
mis^vely, on the ecclesiastical grievances, the queen, 
in her speech from the throne at the end of the 
session, did not fdl taking notice of their presump- 
tion ; and after thanking them for their attachment 
to her, and making professions of affection to her 
subjects, ?he told them, that " whoever found fault 
** with the church, threw a slander upon her, since 
*' she was appointed by God supreme ruler over 
** it, and no heresies or schisms could prevail in 
** the kingdom but by her permission and negli- 
**■ gence ; that as she could discern the presumption 
*' of many in curiously canvassing the scriptures, 
*' and starting innovations, slie would no longer 
" endure this licentiousness ; but meant to guide' 
*• her people by God's rule in the just mean be- 
** tween the comiptiom of Rome and the errors 
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'* of modern sectaries, who, under colour of preacR- 
" ing the word of Gbd, presumed to exercise their 
" pnvate judgment, and to censure the actions of 
** the prince." Elizabeth, soon after established an 
ecclesiastical or high commission, which she invested 
with a discretionary authority more arbitrary and 
unlimited than any of these former courts ever had. 
It conasted of forty-four commissicnerB, twelve of 
whom were ecclesiastics, its jurisdiction extended 
over the whole kingdom and over ^ ordeft of 
men. These commissiotiers were empowered to 
reform all errors, heresies, schisms ; to regulate all 
opinioDS, and punish all delinquents in religious 
matters. They were directed to hiake enquiry not 
only by the legal forms of juries and witnesses, but 
by all other means, and even by the rack, by tOT- 
ture, inquisition, and by imprisonment. 



Elizabeth's alarms were daily increased by the 
indiscreet zeal of the English exiles. Not satisfied 
with incessant outcries against her severity towards 
the Scottish queen, and her cruel persecution of her 
catholic subjects, they now began to disperse books 
and writings, in which they endeavoured to per- 
suade their adherents that it would be a meritorious 
action to take away her life. They openly exhorted 
the maids of honour to treat her as Judith did 
Holophernes, and by such an illustrious deed, to 
render their own names honourable and sacred in 
the church throughout all future ages. 

These inflummatory publications did not a little 
contribute in exciting against the queen a new con- 
spiracy more real and more dangerous than those 
against which the most rigorous measures had been, 
employed. William Parry, a doctor of laws, and 
a member of the house of conuuons, had lately 
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been recondled to the church of Romej and fraught 
vrith the zeal of a new convert, he offered to de< 
moDStrate the uncerity of his attachment to the r^ 
U^n by killinK Elizabeth. Cardinal Allen, had 
published a boplE to prove that the murder of aa 
exconiinunicated prince was not only lawful, but a 
meritorious action. The pope's nuncio at Venice^ 
the Jesuits both there and at Paris, the English 
exiles, all af^rored of th^ dedgn. It was even 
stated in his trial, that the pope himself exhorted 
him to persevere, and grant^ him for his en- 
couragement a plenary indulgence and remission of 
his sins. Cardinal dt Como^ wrote to him a letter 
to the same purpose. But though he often got 
access to the queen, fear, or' some remaining sense 
of duty, restrained him from perpetrating the 
crime. His intention was at last discover«I by 
Nevil, the only person in England to whom he had 
communicated it j and he himself having confessed 
his guilt, suffered the punishment wlu^ it deserv- 
ed. {State Trials^ vol. 1. p. 103.) 

Somerville, a gentleman of the county of War- 
wick, had heard so much of the merit attending the 
assassination of heretics and persecutors, that he 
came to London with a view of murdering the 
queen ^ but as be was somewhat disordered in hb 
understanding, he betrayed his design by some ex- 
travagances, and was thrown into pnson, where he 
perished by a voluntary death. 

Ann. 1586. 

EUzabeth finding that an open breach with the 
lung of Spain was unavoidable, resolves to attack 
America, the chief source of Philip's power as weU 
as the most defenceless part of his dominions. A 
fleet of twenty sail is equipped ; two thousand three 
hundred voluotcers, beudes seamen, engage on 
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board of it : sir Francis Drake is amiointed admiral, 
Christoplier Carlisle, commander of the land forces. 
They talte St. Jago, near Cape Verde, by surprise, 
. and find in it plenty of provisions, but no nches. 
They sail to Hispaniola, and easily making them* 
selves masters of St. Domingo by assault, oblige 
the inhabitants to ransom their houses by a sum of 
money. Carthagena, after some more resistance, 
shares the same late. They burn St. Anthony and 
St. Helena, two towns on the coast of Florida. 

Drake returned with so much riches as encourage 
ed the volunteers, and with such accounts of the 
Spanish weakness in those countries as served ex- 
tremely to inflame the spirit of the nation to future 
enterprizcs. It is thought that Drake's fleet first 
introduced the use of tobacco in England. 

The enterprizcs of Leicester in Holland, where 
he had been sent at the head of the English auxiliary 
forces, were far from being so successful. The 
states, desirous of engaging Elizabeth still farther in 
their defence, conferred on him the title of gover- 
nor and captain-general of the united provinces, 
appointed a guard to attend him, and treated him in 
some respects as their sovereign. But the queen 
was displeased with the artifice of the states and the 
ambition of Leicester. She severely reprimanded 
both, and it was with some diiHculty that after 
many humble submissions, they were able to ap- 
pease her. Leicester had neither courage nor capa- 
city equal to the expedition in which he was em- 
ployed. He gained at first some advantages against 
the Spaniards, but those repeatedly obtained against 
him by the duke of Parma, the Spanish general, 
soon obliged him to depart for England. 

It is found in Munden*s State Papers, p. 558, 
that about this time the Scottish queen, after having 
lived a long while in great intimacy with the 
countess of Shrewsbury, her keeper, had a jealous 
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quarrel wltli licr, and out of revenge, wrote to Eli- 
zabeth a letter, infbrniine her of all the malicious 
scandalous stories, which, she said, the countess had 
teported to her. These pretended reports on EHza- 
"beth's conceitedness, coquetry, lewdness, violence, 
and brutality, are so vulgar, so disgusting, and so 
obviously calumnious, that it is hardly credible that 
a princess, whose understanding, discernment, and 
refined education were never questioned, and who 
vas then in such a situation as to want and wish 
above all to sooth queen Elizabeth, could write 
to her such an offensive and unpardonable letter. 

Elizabeth's usual jealousies with regard to her 
heirs, was now levelled against the young king of 
Scotland. As he had attained the proper age for 
marriage, she was anxious that, by being strength- 
ened with children and alliances, he should acquire 
the greater interest and authority. She bad accord- 
ingly dispatched to Scotland, as her ambassador, 
Wotton, a man of profound dissimulation, who 
knew how to cover, under the appearance of a Care- 
less gaiety, the deepest designs, and most dangerous 
artifices. She had directed him to form a secret 
concert with some Scottish noblemen, and to pro- 
cure their promise, that James, during three years, 
should not on any account be permitted to marry. 
In order to answer more effectually Elizabeth's pur- 
pose, Wotton, who bad completely succeeded in 
securing James's confilJence and affection, had 
contrived a plan to seize the king and carry Kim by 
force into England j but the design being happily 
discovered, Wotton found no other means to escape 
the punishment due to his treachery, than to depart 
immediately without taking leave. 

ITiis audacious attempt formally disavowed by 
Elizabeth, did not prevent James offering to her to 
tenew the negociation respecting a league between 
England and Scotland, for the protection of th« 
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piptestant reli^on a^nst the late combination of 
the catholic powers for its destruction. Elizabeth 
did not suffer such a favourable opportunity to slip, 
and instantly (fispatched an ambassador to Scotland 
to conclude a treaty, which she so much desired. 
The treaty was soon settled, and its chief article 
was, that the league should be offensive and defen- 
^Te between both parties against all who should en- 
deavour to disturb the exerdse of the evangelic reli- 
gj,on in either kingdom. 

Not long after this, the inconsiderate affection of 
the English catholics towards Mary, and their im- 
placable rescnunent against Elizabeth, gave rise to a 
conspiaracy, which proved fatal to the one queen, 
stampol with an indelible stain the character of the 
other, and presented to Europe a spectacle of wluch 
there had been hitherto no example in the lustory 
of manldnd. 

Three catholic priests, educated in the seminary of 
Rheims, persuaded an officer in the Spanish army, 
noted for his furious zeal and daring courage, that 
no service could be so acceptable to Heaven as to 
take away the life of an excommunicated heretic. 
Iliis officer, whos$ name was SavagCy eager to ob- 
t^ the crown of martyrdom, bound himself by a 
solemn vow to kiU Elizabeth. Ballard, another 
priest of the same seminary, had at that time come 
over to Paris, and solicited the Spanbh ambassador 
to procure an invasion of England. But the Eng- 
lish exiles demonstrated the fruitlessness of such aa 
attempt, unless Elizabeth were first cut off, or the 
invaders secured of a powerful support on their 
landing. In either of thesecases, effectual aid was 
promised.. Ballard was accordingly sent back to 
England to renew his intrigues. He communicated 
his designs to Babington, a gentleman in Derby- 
shire, of a large fortune and many amiable qu^- 
ties, who concurred with the English exiles in con- 
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adering Elizabeth's death as a necessary preliminary 
to any invasion. Ballard imparted to him Savage's 
vow, who was now in town waiting fox an oppor- 
tunity to strike the blow. 

Babington thought it not prudent to rely on a 
lingle hand for such an attempt, and offered to 
find out five gentlemen whose honour, secrecy, and 
courage might be depended on, and who should be 
joined by Savage in the enterprize. Instead of five, 
he opened the matter to eleven gentlemen of good 
femilies, united together in the bonds of private 
friendship, strengthened by the more powerful lie of 
religious zeal, the bustle of which had introduced 
him into their society. After many consultations, 
their plan of operations was settled, and th«r dif- 
ferent parts assigned. Babington himself was ap- 
pointed to rescue the queen of Scots. Saliobuiy, 
with some others, undertook to excite several coun- 
ties to take arms : the- murder of the queen fell to 
'Hchbourne and Savage, with four associates. This 
horrible attempt appeared to them so honourable, 
that in order to perpetuate the memory of it, they 
Iiad a picture drawn containing the portraits of the 
six assassins, and a motto, intimating that they 
were jointly embarked in some hazardous design. 

While they believed that their machinations were 
carried on with the most impenetrable secrecy, 
Walsingham was regularly informed of all their 
steps by PoUy, one of his spies and of their asso- 
ciates, who had entered into the conspiracy with 
the only view of betraying them. Gilbert Gifford, 
who had been sent over to England to quicken the 
progress of the conspiracy, had also been gained by 
W^singham, and gave him intelligence of all their 
projects. I'he minister immediately imparted these 
^scoveries to Elizabeth, who, without communicat- 
ing the matter to any other of the counsellors, 
thought fit to wait until the plot was ripened ^d 
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brought near the point of execiition. When the 
moment came, Ballard, the prime mover in the 
whole conspiiacy, was arrested, and within a few 
days, his associates, who endeavoured to save theni- 
selves by flight, were all committed to the tower, 
except Windsor, and influenced by fear or by hope, 
confessed at once all that they knew. The indig- 
nation of the people, and their impatience of re- 
venge, hastened the trial of the assassins, and all of 
them suffered the death of traitors, September 
20th. Thus for Elizabeth's conduct may be pro- 
nounced regular, prudent, and necessitated by the 
circunistances. 

The frantic zeal of a few rash young men suffi- 
ciently accounted for all the wild and wicked de- 
signs which they had formed ; but the ministers 
chose to place the conspiracy in another light, and 
after the execution of all the conspirators, they 
wished to persuade the nation that tbey should be 
considered merely as instruments employed by the 
queen of Scots. In support of this charge, they 
produced letters which they ascribed to her, as 
having come into their hands by the following mys- 
terious mode of conveyance. Giffurd had been 
trusted by some of the exiles with letters to Mary, 
but in order to make a trial of his fidelity and ad- 
dress, they were only blank papers. These being 
safely deUvered, he was afterwards employed with- 
out any further apprehension. A brewer, in the 
neighbourhood of Chartley, where Mary had been 
conveyed, was bribed, and be engaged to deposit 
the letters in a hole in the waU of the castle, covered 
with a loose stone. Thence they were taken by 
the queen, and in the same manner her answers 
returned. All these were carried to Walsingham, 
opened by him, decyphered, sealed ^<un so dex- 
terously that the fraud could not be perceived, and 
then they were transmitted accorduig to their 
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directions. Two letters to Babingtoii, with several 
to the Spanish ambassador Mendoza, to Paget, 
Englefield, and the English fugitives, were procured 
by this artifice ; but, copies of them only were and 
could be produced, as the originals were forwarded 
as aforesaid. It was given out that in these letters, 
Mary approved of the conspiracy, and even of the 
assassination ; that she directed them to proceed 
with the utmost circumspection, and not to take 
arms until foreign auxiharies were ready to join 
them ; that she recommended the earl of Arundd, 
his brothers, and the young earl of Northumber- 
land, as proper persons to conduct the enterprize ; 
that she advised them, if possible, to excite at the 
same time some commotion in Ireland ; and above 
all, besought them to concert with care the means 
of her own escape, suggesting to them several ex- 
pedients for that purpose. 

All these circumstances were opened at the trial 
of the conspirators, and while the nation was under 
the.inftuence of those terrors which the assodation 
and the subsequent act of parliament bad raised, 
and the late danger had augmented, they were be- 
lieved without hesitation or inquiry, and spread with 
general alarm the most violent and sanguinary 
hatred against Mary. 

Meanwhile the Scottish queen was guarded with 
unusual vigilance, and knew nothing of the dia» 
covery of the conspiracy. Sir Thomas Gorges was 
at last sent to acquaint her both of it and of the 
imputation with which she was loaded as accessary 
to that crime. Her private closet was broken open, 
her papers were seized, sealed, and sent up to 
court. Her principal domestics were arrested and 
committed to diiferent keepers. Nau and Curie, 
her two secretaries, the one a native of France, 
the other of Scotland, were carried prisoners to 
l^ndofir AH the money iii her custody^ amount- 
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ing to little more than two thousand pounds, wu 
secured ; and . after leading her about for some 
days, from one gentleman's house to another, she 
was conveyed to Fotheringay, a strong castle in 
Northamptonshire. 

The council had now to decide what should be 
Mary's fate. Some of the counsdlors thought it 
sufficient to dismiss all her attendants, and to keep 
her under such close restr^nt as would cut off alt 
possibility of corresponding wth the enemies of 
the state. But as neither the reverence of the 
Roman catholics for her name, nor th^ compass 
sion for her su&rings could be extinguished by 
this measure, a public and legal trial was considered 
as the most unexceptionable expedient; and as it 
was impossible to find in the ancient records, any 
statute or precedent to justify the trial of a for^gn 
sovereign who had not entered the kingdom la 
arms, but had fled thither for refuge, the proceed-- 
ings against Mary were founded on the act of hst 
parliament. Elizabeth accordingly appointed, by 
a commission under the great se^, forty persons, 
the most illustrious in the kingdom by their birth 
and offices, together with five of the judges, to de* 
dde this great cause. 

The commissioners appointed by Elizabeth ar- 
rived at Fotheringay, October 11th. Next morn- 
ing they delivered a letter from the queen to Mary, 
in which, after the bitterest reproaches and accu- 
sations, she informed her, that a due regard for 
the happiness of the nation had, at last, rendered 
it necessary to make a public inquiry into her con- 
duct, and therefore required her, as she had lived 
so loqg under the protection of the laws of Eng- 
land, to submit now to the trial which they or- 
dained to be taken of her crimes. Mary, though 
surprised at this message, was neither appalled by 
the danger nor umuindful of her own dignity. 
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She protested solemnly that she was innocent of 
the crime imputed to her, and had never counten- 
anced any attempt against the life of the. queen, 
but at the same time refused to acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of her commissioners. *' I came to 
** England, (said she,) an independent "sovereign, 
" to implore the queen's assistance, not to subject 
" myself to her authority. Nor is my spirit so 
** broken by past misfortunes, or so intimidated 
** by present dangers, as to stoop to any thing 
*' unbecoming the majesty of a crowned head, or 
*' that will disgrace the ancestors from whom I api 
** descended, and the son to whom \ shall leave 
** my throne. If I must be tried, princes alone 
** can be my peers. The queen of England's sub-' 
** jects, however noble their birth may be, are of 
*• a rank inferior to mine. Ever since my arrival 
** in this kingdom, I have been confined as a 
^ prisoner. Its laws never afforded me any pro- 
*• tection. Let them not now be perverted, in 
** order to take away my life." 
, Though threatened by the commissioners to have 
a sentence passed against her on account of her 
contumacy in refusing to plead j she persisted for 
two days to decline their jurisdiction : but she 
yielded at last to the arguments urged by Hatton, 
the vice-chamberlain, who represented to her, that 
by avoiding a trial she injured her own reputation, 
and deprived herself of the only opportunity of 
setting her innocence in a dear light; and that 
nothing would be more agreeable to them, or more 
acceptable to the queen, than to be convinced by 
undoubted evidence that she had been unjustly 
loaded with foul aspersions. Thus the unfortunate 
princess, unassisted by any friend or counsellor, and 
allured by the hope of vindicating her own honour, 
was enticed into a deviation from the only line of 
conduct suitable to her dignity, 

a 
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At her appearance before the judges who received 
her with much ceremony, she toot care to protest, 
that by condescending to hear, and to give an an- 
swer to the accusations which should be brought 
against her, she neither acknowledged the juris- 
diction of the court, nor admitted of the vaudity 
and justice of those acts by which they pretended 
to try her. The chancellor, by a counter-protesta- 
tion, endeavoured to vindicate the authority of the 
court. Then Elizabeth's attorney and solicitor- 
general opened the charges against Mary. Copies 
of her letters were produced. Babington's confessi- 
on, those of Ballard, Savage, and the other conspi- 
rators, together with the declarations of her two 
secretaries, were read, and the whole ranged in the 
most specious order which the art and eloquence of 
these lawyers could devise. Mary listened to their 
harangues attentively and without emotion. But 
at the mention of the earl of Arundel, who wag 
then confined in the tower, she broke out into this 
affectionate and generous exclamation : " Alas ! how 
much has the noble house of Howard suffered for my 
sake !" 

When the queen's counsel had finished, Mary 
stood up, and with great magnanimity, and equal 
presence of mind, began her defence. She bewailed 
the unhappiness of her situation ; that after a capti- 
vity of nineteen years, during which she had suffered 
treatment no less cruel than unmerited, she was at 
last loaded with an accusation, which tended not 
only to rob her of her right of succession, and to 
deprive her of life itself, but to transmit her name 
with infamy to future ages ; that without regarding 
the sacred rights of sovereignty, she was now sub> 
jected to laws framed against private persons; com- 
manded, though an anointed queen, to appear 
before the tribunal of subjects ; and like common 
criminals, reduced to see her honour exposed to 
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the petulant toDgaes of lawyers, capaUe of distorting 
her words, and of misrepresenting her actions ; that 
even in this dishonourable situation, she was denied 
the privileges granted by law to the vilest criminals, 
and obliged to undertake her own defence, without 
the presence of any friend with whom to advise* 
without the aid of counsel, and without the use of 
her own papers. 

She then proceeded to the particular articles in the 
accusation. She absolutely denied any correspond' 
ence with Babington or Ballard; m^tained that 
the pretended copies of her pretended letters should 
not be produced against her, as nothing less than 
her hand-writing or subscription was sufficient to 
convict her of such an odious crime. Besides, no 
proof could be brought that these letters were 
delivered into her hands, or that any answer was 
returned by her direction. The confessions of 
wretches condemned and executed were of no 
weight ; fear or hope might extort from them many 
impostures } nor ought the honour of a queen to be 
stained by such vile testimony. The declaration of 
her secretaries was not more conclusive ; promises 
and threats might easily overcome the resolution of 
two strangers j in order to screen themselves, they 
might throw the blame on her ; whatever th^ 
declaration might be, it could not be admitted against 
her unless they were examined in her presence and 
confronted to her conformably to an act of parlia- 
ment of the thirteenth year of the present reign, 
the purport of which was that the species of treason 
therein enumerated must be proved by two witnesses 
confronted with the criminal. The letters to the 
Spanish ambassador were either nothing more than 
copies, or contained only what was perfecdy in- 
nocent. " 1 have often," continued she, '' made 
such efiforts for the recovery of my liberty, as are 
natural to a h)iman creature. Convinced by the 
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sad experience of so many years that it was viun to 
expect it from the justice or generosity of the queeij 
of England, I have frequently solidted foreign 
princes^ and called upon my friends to employ their 
whole interest for my rehef. I have likewise en- 
deavoured to procure for the EngUsh catholics 
some mitigation of the rigour wim which they 
are now treated ; and if I could hope by my de^uh 
to deGver them from oppression, I am willing to 
die for thdr sake. I wish, however, to imitate 
the example cf Esther, not of Judith, and would 
rather m:dce intercession for my people, than shed 
the blood of the meanest' creature, in order to save 
them. I liave often checked the intemperate zeal 
of my adherents, when ^her the severity of the 
perseculionB exercised against them, or iniHgnation 
at the un-heard-of injuries 1 have endured, were 
apt to precipitate them into violent coundls. I 
have even warned the queen of dangers to which 
these harsh proceedings exposed her ; and worn 
out as I now am with cares and sufferings, the 
prospect of a crown is not so inviting, that I 
shoiUd ruin my soul in order to obtun it. I am no 
stranger to the feelings of humanity, nor unao 

Suainted with the duties of retigion, and abhor the 
etestable crime of assassination as equally repug- 
nant to both ; and j/" ever I have given consent 
inf my words, or even hy nof thoughts, to any at- 
tempt against the l^ of ffie queen of England^ 
^ Jrom declming the Judgment of Tnen^ I dull 
riot even prmf Jor the -mercy, of God," 

Mary a{^ared at two other different days before 
the commissioners, and in every part of her be< 
jiaviour displayed the magnanimity of a queen, 
tempered with the gendeness and modesty ^. a 
woman. 

The commissioners^ by Elizabeth's express com- 
Toand, adjourned without pronouncing any » 
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to tht star-cliambcr in Westminster, where Mary's 
two secretaries, whom she v^nly demanded to 
be examined in her presence, were brought into 
court, and confirmed their former dedaration upon 
oath -, and after reviewing all their proceedings, the 
commissioners, on the 25th of October, unani- 
mously declared Mary " to be accessary to Babing- 
ton's conspiracy, and to have imagined diverse 
matters, tending to the hurt, death, and destruc- 
tion of Elizabeth, cpntrary to the express words 
of the statute made for the security of the queen's 
Hfe." 

The parliament met a few days after this sentence 
was pronounced. All the papers which had been 
produced at Fotheringay, were laid before them ; 
and after many violent invectives ag^st the queen 
of Scots, both houses unanimou^y ratified the 
proceedings of the commissioners and their sen- 
tence. They even presented a joint address to the 
queen, beseeching her, as she regarded her own 
safety, the preservation of the protestant religion, 
the welfare and wishes of her people, to publish the 
sentence, and without farther delay, to inffia on a 
rival no less irreclaimable than dangerous the punish- 
ment which she had merited by so many crimes. 
Her answer, under the appearance of openness and 
candour, was ambiguous and evasive, full of such 
professions of regard for her people, of such com. 
plaints ^;^nst Mary's ingratitude as served to exas- 
perate their hatred and indignation against her. In 
the eat), she besought them to save her the in&my 
and the pain of delivering up a queen, her nearest 
kingswoman, to punishment ; and to consider whe- 
.ther it might not stilt be possiMe to provide for the 
public security, without forcing her to imbrue her 
hands in royal blood. The true meaning of this 
answer was well understood. The lords and com- 
laoDS declared, that they could find no other meanf 
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ttan those they had pressed in thar former re- 
quest which they renewed with additional impor- 
tunity. This second request was answered with 
more prolixity, but so much in the same meaning 
as the first, that Elizabeth acknowledged herself in 
that letter, that her answer answered nothing. She 
renewed her professions of affection to her people 
and prorogued the parliament, reserving in her 
own hands the sole disposal of her rival's tate. 

The accounts of this unexampled trial being. 
spread over all parts of Europe, the king of France 
sent over immediately BeUievre, as amtraasador ex- 
traordinary, to intercede for Mary with great ap- 
pearance of warmth, but Elizabeth remained in- 
exorable. She paid no greater regard to the solici- 
tations of the king of Scots ; though her commls- 
sioncrs had been extremely careful to sooth James, 
by publishing a declaration that their sentence 
against Mary did in no degree derogate A'om his 
honour or invalidate any title which he formerly 
possessed. He beheld, however, with filial concern 
and with the sentiments which became a king, the 
indignities to which his mother had been exposed, 
and could hardly believe that Elizabeth would ven- 
ture Ufjon an aaion so unprecedented, which tended 
90 visibly to render the persons of princes less sacred 
in the eyes of the people, and which degraded the 
loyal dignity, of which at other times she was sa 
remarkably jealous. But when he heard of her 
intention, he dispatched another ambassador to re- 
monstrate in the strongest terms against the injury 
done to his mother, which could not but r^ect 
upon himself. Elizabeth returning no answer to 
these remonstrances, James wrote to her with his 
own hand, complaining bitterly of her conduct, 
and threatening to act as became a son when called 
to revenge his mother's wrongs. At the same 
time, he took, all necessary steps towards, executing 
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hw threats with vigcmr. Elizabeth, alarmed at hit 
preparations, returned a soft and evasive answer, 
promiang to Usten to any overture lirom the Idng 
that tended to his mother's safety, and to su^na 
the execution of the sentence until the arrival oi 
new ambassadors from Scotland. 

Meanwliik Elizabeth yielding, as she sud, to the 
rqieated entreaty of both houses of parliament, com- 
manded tlie sentence gainst Mary to be pubUshed* 
and dispatched lord Buckburst and Beale to ac- 
quaint h» with the contents of it, and how impor- 
tumtely the nation demanded its execution ; ad- 
vising her to prq;>are for an event which might 
become necessary for securing the protestant reU* 
s^on> as well as quieting the minds of the people. 
Mary received the message not only without symp 
toms of fear, but with expressions of trhimph. 
** No wonder, (said she,) the English should now 
thirst for the bk>od of a foreign prince, they have 
often c^red violence to their own monarchs. But 
after so many sufierings, death comes to me as a 
welcome deliverer. I am proud to think that my 
life is deemed of in^rtince to the catholic reli- 
gion, and as a martyr for it I am now willing to 
die." 

After the publication of the sentence, Mary was 
stripped of every remaining mark of royalty. The 
canc^y of state m her apartment was pulled down. 
Paulet, her keeper, entered her chamber and ap. 
preached her person, without any ceremony, and 
even appeared covered in her presence. TbEse in< 
dignities (£d not produce in her any other emotion 
than frity and contempt. 

The queen of Scots wrote to Elizabeth a last let- 
ter, full of dignity, but combined, however, with 
that spirit of meekiiess and piety suitable to this 
concluding scene of her unfortunate life. Far from 
wishing for any respite to the fiital sentence from 
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■ which she appealed to God and to posterity ; she 
expressed her gratitude to Heaven for thus brings 
in? to a speedy period her sad and lamentaUe pil- 
gnmage, and at the same time, entreated Elizabeth 
that she would permit her servants to carry her 
dead body into France, to be laid in hallowed 
groand with the sacred remains of her mother; 
Uiat some of her domestics might be present at 
her death, to bear testimony of her perseverance 
in the faith and of her submission to the will of 
Heaven ; that all her servants might be suffered to 
leave the kingdom, and to enjoy those small lega> 
des which she should bestow on them as testimonies 
of her affection ; and that, in the mean time, her 
almoner, or some other catholic priest, might be 
allowed to assist her in preparing for an eternal 
world. She besought her, in the name of Jesus, 
by the soul and memory of Henry VII. their com- 
mon progenitor, by their near consanguinity, and 
the royal dignity with which they were both in- 
rested, to gratify her in these particulars, and to 
indulge her so far as to signify her compliance by a 
letter under her own hand. Whether Mary's letter 
was ever delivered to Elizabeth has not been ascer- 
tained. No answer was returned and no regard 
paid to her demands. She was offered a protestant 
bishop, or a dean to attend her ; these she rgected, 
and without any clergyman, she prepared in great 
tranquillity for the awful catastrophe, wiiich sh« 
now believed to be at no great distance. 

Am. 1587. 

James, without losing a momrat, sent new 
ambassadors to London. But Gray, one of them, 
deceived his master, who trusted him with a nego- 
datioD of ao much importance, and betrayed the 
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queen, whom he was employed to save. - He eo- 
couraged and urged EBzabeth to execute ihe sen- 
tence, engaging whatever should happen, to padfy 
the king's rage, or at least to prevent any effect of 
his resentment. 

In the mean time, Elizabeth was a prey to the 
most violent agitation and disquietude of mind. 
She shunned society ; she was often found in a me- 
lancholy and musing posture. The people waited 
anxiously her determination ; and lest their fear or 
their zeal should subside, rumours of danger were 
propagated with the utmost industry. The French 
ambassador, it was said, had suborned an assassin to 
murder the queen. Others aiErmed, that the 
Spanish fleet was already arrived at Milford Haven, 
and that the duke of Guise had landed with a 
strong army in Sussex. Now it was reported that 
the northern counties were up in arms; that the 
Scots had entered England with all their forces. 
Next day it was whispered that a conspiracy was 
on foot for seizing the queen and burning the city. 
The panic was growing more violent every day ; 
the people, enraged, caUed loudly for the death of 
Mary as the only means of restoring tranquillity 
to the kingdom. Elizabeth, urged by her ministers 
to yield to the prevailing sentiments of her subjects, 
commanded Davison, one of the secretaries of state, 
to bring to her the fatal warrant. She signed it, 
and then commanded him to carry it to the chan- 
cellor, in order to have it sealed with the great seal. 
Next day she sent Killegrew to Davison, enjoining 
him to forbear some time executing her former 
orders, and when Davison came and. told her that 
the warrant had already passed the great seal, she 
blamed him for his preapitation. Davison, very 
much perplexed, acquainted the council with this 
wliole transaction, and they endeavoured to per* 
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suade him to send off Beale with the warrant, pro- 
mising that if the queen should be displeased, they 
woul^ justify his conduct,' and take on themselves 
the whole blame of this measure. Davison com- 
plied with the advice, and the warrant was imme- 
diately sent to the earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, 
with all the necessary orders for the execution of 
the sentence. 

On the 7th of February, the two earls came to 
Fotheringay, and being mtroduced to Mary, in- 
formed her of their commission, and desired her to 
prepare for death next morning at eight o'clock. 
The warrant was read in her presence ; she heard 
it without emotion, and crossing herself; *' that 
soul," SMd she, " is not worth the joys of Heaven, 
which repines because the body must endure the 
stroke of the executioner ; and though I did not 
expect that the queen of England would set the 
first example of violating the sacred person of a 
sovereign prince, I M^lingly submit to that which 
Providence has decreed to be my lot ;" and laying 
her hand on a bible that happened to be near her, 
she solemnly protested that she was innocent of that 
conspiracy which Babington had carried on agunst 
Elizabeth's life. She then mentioned the requests 
alluded to in her letter to Elizabeth, but obtuned 
no satisfactory answer. She asked :^n for her 
almoner to attend her in her last- moments; but 
even this favour, granted to the vilest criminals, was 
absolutely denied. No sooner did the two earls 
withdraw, than Mary's attendants, no longer over- 
awed by their presence, ran to their mistress, and 
burst out into the most passionate expressions of 
tenderness and sorrow, Mary retaining a perfect 
composure of ^ind, endeavoured to moderate thdr 
grief, and falling on her knees with all her domes- 
tics round her, she thanked Heaven that her suffer- 
ings were now so near an end, and prayed that she 
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might be enabled to endure what still remained 
with decency and fortitude. The greater part of 
the evening she employed in settling her worldly 
aflairs. She wrote her testament. Her money, 
jewels, and clothes she distributed among her ser- 
vants. She wrote to the king of France and to the 
duke of Guise, letters full of magnanimous senti- 
ments, recommending her soul to thdr prayers, 
and her servants to their protection. At supper, 
she conversed not only with ease, but with cheer- 
fulness. She drank to every one of her servants, 
and asked their forgiveness if ever she had fiuled in 
any part of her duty towards them. She slept 
calmly a few hours ; early in the morning, she re- 
tired into her closet, and employed considerable 
time in devotion. At eight o*clodc the high-sheriff 
entered her chamber, and found her still kneeling 
at the altar. She immediately started up, and with 
a majestic mien, and a countenance undismayed, 
advanced towards the place of execution. She was 
dressed in a mourning habit, but with an degance 
which she had long laid a^de, except on a few fes- 
tival days. She carried a crudfix in her hand. Sir 
Andrew Melvil, the master of her household, who 
had been secluded for some weeks from her presence, 
was permitted to take his last farewell. At the 
nght of his beloved mistress, he melted into tears. 
** Weep not, good Melvil," said she, " there is at 
present greater cause for rejoicing. Thou shalt this 
day see Mary Stewart delivereafrom all her cares, 
and such an end put to her tedious sufferings as she 
has long expected. Bear witness that I die con- 
stant in my relif^on ; firm in my fidelity towards 
Scotland ; and unchanged in my affection to France. 
Commend me to my son.' Tell him that I have 
done nothing injurious to his kingdom, to his 
honour, or to his rights; and God for^ve thos« 
who have thirsted, without cause, for my blood 1'* 
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After these words, reclining herself with weeping 
eyes, and her face bedewed with tears, she k^sed 
himi *' And so," said she, " good Melvil, fare- 
well once again ; farewell, good Melvil ; grant the 
assistance of thy prayers to thy queen and mis- 
tress." 

The scaffold was erected in the same hall where 
she bad been tried, covered, as well as the block, a 
ch^r, and the cushion, with black cloth. Mary 
mounted the steps with alacrity, beheld alt this 
apparatus of death with an unaltered countenance, 
and signing herself with the cross she sat down on 
the chair. The warrant of execution was read by 
Beale with a loud voice. Then the dean of Peter- 
borough be^an a pious discourse suitable to her 
present condition, and offered up prayers to Heaven 
m her behalf; but she declared that she could not 
in conscience hearken to the one nor join in the 
other; and kneeling down, she repeated her own 
prayers, and with an audible voice, recommended 
unto God the afflicted state of the church, prayed 
for prosperity to her son, and for a long life and 
peaceidile reign to Elizabeth. Then lifting up, and 
kissing the crucifix, she thus addressed it. " As 
thy arms, O Jesus, were extended on the cross; 
so with the outstretched arms of thy mercy receive 
me and forgive my sins." 

She then prepared for the block by taking off 
her val and upper garments ; and one of the exe- 
cutioners rudely offering to assist, she gently check- 
ed him, and said with a smile, " that she had not 
been accustomed to undress bdFore so many spec- 
tators, nor to be served by such valets." With 
undaunted fortitude, she laid her neck on the 
block, and at. the second stroke, the executioner 
cut off her head, which, felling ,out of its attire, 
discovered her hair already grown quite grey with 
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cares and sorrow, and the dean crj-ing out, " so 
perish all qiieen Elizabeth's enemies," the earl of 
Kent alone answered Amen. I'he rest of the spec- 
tators continued silent and drowned in tears. 

Such was the end equally heroic and tragical of 
Mary, queen of Scots, in the 45th year of her age 
and l9th of her captivity. The beauties and graces 
of her person, the accomplishments of her mind, 
her gentle af&bility, and the charms of her conver- 
sation, combined to make her the most amiable 
princess, as her great misfortunes have rendered 
her name one or the most celebrated of her age. , 
To attach any blame to the imprudence or incfiscre- 
tion of some measures which she was occasionally 
induced to adopt by the natural and innocent de- 
sire of recovering her liberty, would be not only 
an undeserved severity but an injustice. The dig- 
nity of her character and the honour of her repu- 
tation, would shine nnblemishcd to the scrutinize- 
Jng eyes of posterity, could we tear out of her 
history the pages relating to that fatal period of 
her life, when the intoxication of a violent passion 
threw her under the absolute sway of the most 
proffigate of aU men, who, by his treacherous and 
criminal insinuations, betrayed her into actions 
which admit of no apology, nor even of alleviation, 
and can only be accounted for by the frailty and 
inconstancy of human nature. However, when we 
survey Mary's distresses and sufferings, exceeding 
both in degree and duration those imaginary cala- 
mities which fancy invents to exdte commiseration 
and sorrow; when we consider the rashness of 
her youthful excessive passion for Darnley, as weU 
as the natural effect of her ill requited love, of his 
ingratitude, insolence, and brutality, we are altoge- 
ther inclined to fbi^ve her frailties, we even think 
of her faults with more pity than indignation, and 
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indulge in our tears over her melancholy fate as if 
they were shed for a more immaculate victim of 
arbitrary power and cruelty. 

The accounts of Mary's death threw Elizabeth 
into the most violent emotions of surprise and of 
concern. Sighs, tears, lamentations, and mourn- 
ing attested her sorrow. None of her ministers 
dared approach her ; or if any had such temerity^ 
she sent them away with the most violent expres- 
sions of rage and resentment. She accused the 
secretary of state, Davison, of having entirely dis- 
regarded the command she had given him, not to ' 
communicate the warrant to any person, nor to 
suffer it to go out of his hands without her express 
permbsion ; and of having, in contempt of this 
order, not only revealed the matter to several of 
her ministers, but, in concert with them, as- 
sembled her privy counsellors, by whom, without 
her consent or knowledge, the warrant was issued, ' 
and the earls of Shrewsbury and Kent empowered 
to carry it into execution. With all the signs of 
anger and despair, she banished most of her coun- 
sellors out of her presence ; and treated Burleigh 
in particular with such marks of disgust, that he 
gave himself up for lost, and begsi^d leave of the 
queen to resign all liis places. She instantly de- 
prived Davison of his oAice, committed him to the 
tower, and soon after ordered him to be brought 
to a solemn trial in the star chamber, where, though 
he expressed penitence for his efror, he was con- 
demned for his misdemeanor, lo pay a fine of ten 
thousand pounds, which was rigorously levied upon 
him, and to ' be imprisoned during the queen's 
pleasure. 

In the mean time, Elizabeth wrote a letter to the 
king of Scots, expressing the deepest sorrow on 
account of the lamentable catastrophe, which, with- 
out her knowledge, much less with her concur-N 
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rence, had happened in England. She dispatched 
Robert Carey, one of lord Hunsdon's sons, to 
carry that letter to James, and inform him of all 
theparticulars of the proceedings against Davison. 

Tne most respected historians nave all unani- 
mously agreed in the opinion that tlus prosecution 
agunst Davison was nothing more than a solemn 
farce of dissimulation and artifice contrived by EU- 
zabeth, who, in order to palliate her barbarous in- 
justice towards the Scottish queen, made no scruple 
of sacrificing the reputation, fortune, and happi- 
ness of the most virtuous and able maa in her 
kingdom. But, with all the respect due to the 
eminent character of Rapin, Hume, Robertson, 
&c &c., it is but just to observe, that this opinion 
has no other foundation than the single testimony, 
or rather the conjectures of Camden, a cotemporary 
writer, whose unbounded partiality for Mary of Scot- 
land, and prejudice against Elizabeth, is generally ac< 
knowledged, and whose authority unsupported by 
any authentic documents whatsoever respecting so 
remarkable an anecdote, rests only on a pretended 
apology privately written by Davison to his friend 
Walsingham, and in which he is supposed to have 
jn«ntained, ** that when the queen signed the war- 
rant, and ordered it to be sealed with the great 
seal, she appeared in such good humour on the oc- 
casion, that she told him m a jocular manner, go 
tell aU this to Walsingham^ rvho is tww siclc^ 
though I /ear he Kill die mlk sorrow Tvhen he 
hears of' it; that in the same conversation she 
blamed Drury and Paulet, the two keepers of the 
Scottish queen, that they had not yet rendered the 
service expected from them by privately murdering 
Mary, and accused them of perjury, because, having 
taken the oath of assodation, by which they had 
bound themselves to avenge Elizabeth's wrongs, 
they had yet rdiised to lend their hand on this 
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occasion, but others, she sad, ^S be Jbimd less 
scrupulous.^* Davison adds, that nothing but the 
consent and exhortations of the whole council could 
have engaged him to send off the warrant, as he 
was well aware of his danger, and remembered that 
the queen, after having ordered the execution of 
the duke of Norfolk, liad endeavoured in a like 
manner to throw the whole blame and odium of 
that action upon lord Burleigh. 

Now, how is it possible to believe, that such a 
wise and able man as Davison is represented, could 
be, at the same time so highly, so dangerously im- 
prudent as to write such an apol(^, or rather such 
an atrocious libel against the queen, an o&nce lately 
declared a felony, (Eliz. 23. chap. 3.) and to ad- 
dress it to Walsingham, the conBdcntial minister 
of Elizabeth, the most bhndly devoted to her, and 
who could not, therefore, without incurring her 
displeasure, conceal from her such a writing ? But 
even supposing that Walsingham, more faithful to 
friendship than to his duty towards the queen, was 
incapable of communicating Davison's apology to 
her majesty, he was evidently too much mterested 
to conceal it from any body else, not to suppose 
that he did so, and that far from ^ving any copy 
of it, he would immediately have destroyed the 
orinnal, had it ever come mto his hands. It is . 
still less admis^ble, that the wise, the prudent 
Davison was so unwary as to show or transmit such 
a dangerous writing to any other person than Wal- 
nngham. How was it then possible for Camden to 
get a copy of it as authentic as necessary to deserve 
any beli^? besides, that pretended apology, far 
from exculpating IHvison, would have been an 
additional proof in support of the principal charge 
urged against him, as. it is confessed in it that be 
did assemble the whole council evidently without 
4lie consent of the queen, since the only objea oi 
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that meeting was to decide if he should obey or not 
her majesty's commands ; had he obeyed them, and 
accordingly kept the warrant instead of sending it, 
what sort of apprehension could he entertmn that 
Elizabeth would throw upon him tJie "whole blame 
and odium of an execution which had not and 
could not have taken place. The obvious absurdity 
of this reasoning is alone a sufficient proof of the 
forgery of that supposed apology of Davison. 

Thus in my opinion may be put aside as chimeri- 
cal that pretended voucher, the only foundation 
of the most odious accusation too lightly ventured 
by Camden ag<unst Elizabeth, and no less Hghtly 
repeated by the historical writers who have suc- 
ceeded him. Elizabeth's wrongs towards Mary do 
jiot want to be exaggerated either in their number 
or in thdr magnitude, nor wiU the Scottish queen's 
misfortunes be less tenderly deplored, though in her 
panegyrics Elizabeth is not represented as a mon- 
ster. She was, indeed, the primary cause of Mary's 
death, by ordering, or even permitting to bring to 
trial an independent sovereign over whom she had 
no right to claim any authority, and who could 
never be bound to submit to the laws of a foreign 
kingdom. To this, perhaps, may be reduced the 
only part acted by Elizabeth in (his abominable 
transaction, which will be for ever an indelible stain 
on her glory. Vainly would it be objected in ex- 
tenuation of it, that this measure was required, 
nay, imperiously commanded by the most impor- 
tant state reasons, such as the safety of the queen's 
life, the security of the protestant religion, and 
the tranquillity of the kingdom. How could Eli- 
zabeth, so much beloved and even idolized by the 
generality of her subjects, entertain the least doubt 
• of the safety of her person or the extent of her 
power, without oflFering an undeserved insult to 
the loyalty of the English nation } A piuch better 
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grounded political and state reason should have 
prompted her to consider, that by thus setting the 
first example of such an utter degradation of royal 
dignity, she paved the way to revolutions in he- 
tious times, and prepared a scaffold to the most 
virtuous monarchs. Had she been married and had 
any children, this reflection would probably have 
occurred, and suggested to her a resolution- far 
different from what she was persuaded to by all the 
arts used by her ministers, who, as they had every 
thing to fear from Mary's resentment in case she 
ever succeeded to the throne, neglected nothing to 
draw Elizabeth on the side of severity. 

As to Mary's trial, it is no easy matter to deter- 
mine whether its illegality, the irregularity of its 
proceedings, or the injustice of the sentence, were 
greatest and most flagrant ; there is no need, how- 
ever, to add any thing in that respect to the unan- ■ 
swerable arguments solemnly urged by Mary herself 
in her examination befor&the commissioners on their 
first sitting. But as these were points of law and 
procedure thoroughly submitted to the decision of 
the council, of the commissioners, and particularly 
of the five judges adjoined to them, Elizabeth 13 
entitled to be acquitted from any participation in 
their decision, and to that monstrous sentence, the 
execution of which was nothing less than a wilful 
murder, the more criminal that forms of justice 
were employed to give some appearance of legality, 
to what was the ofepring of ignorance, of fear, or 
rather of flagrant prevarication. 

An awful period in the annals ■ of England was 
now at hand. Philip II. had just received a new 
provocation from Ehzabeth ; Drake had destroyed 
a whole fleet of transports at Cadiz, laden with 
stores nnd ammunition ; he bad insulted Lisbon, 
ravaged the Spanish western coast, and taken a 
Caracca ship laden with treasure. Roused by so 
2 
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many injuries, allured by views of amtndony and 
animated by a most ardent zeal for propagating the 
catholic religion, Philip resolved not only to invade 
but to conquer England : he had accordingly pre- 

Ered an immense fleet, the most considerable that 
d ever appeared on the ocean ; it consisted of one 
hundred and thirty large vessels, manned by eight 
thousand three hundred and fifty seamen, nineteen 
thousand two hundred and mnety soldiers, and 
two thousand and dghty gallev slaves ; two thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty large pieces of ord- 
nance completed that formidable power which the 
Spaniards had haughtily christened JTie Invincible 
Armada. The prince of Parma had besides twenty- 
five thousand veteran troops quartered along the 
coast of Flanders, and ready to embark the mo- 
ment that the Armada should appear, toprotect 
their passage towards the banks of the Thames ; 
and twelve thousand French troops encamped on 
the coast of Normandy, waited for that opportunity 
of crossing the Channel. 

To oppose this tremendous array, the strength 
of England seemed fearfully inadequate. All the 
sailors in the kingdom did not amount to fifteen 
thousand y the royal navy consisted only of twenty- 
«ght sail, many of which were of smaU size totaUy 
unable to lay along side of the huge Spaiush ships. 
The queen alone seemed undismayed in this 
threatening calamity. She issued all her orders 
with tranquillity, animated her people to a steady 
resistance, called forth the exertions of her loyal 
subjects, and was not disappointed in her expecta- 
tions. London alone sent ten thousaind men and 
thirty ships ; other commercial towns followed this 
poble example. All the loans of money which the 
queen demanded were readily granted by the 
persons applied to. The nobility and gentry, 
lunoog whom were several Roman catholi^, ud 
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even aliens, hired, armed, and manned fbrty>three 
ships at their own char^je. Lord Howard of Effing- 
hwn, a very able admiral, was entrusted with the 
command of the navy, and had under him Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, the moat renowned sea- 
men in Europe. 

Am. 1588. 

EUzabeth assembles her best officers, and judi- 
ciously arranges with them the distribution of 
her forces. The principal fleet is stationed at Fly- 
mouth ; a similar squadron conusting of forty 
ships, commanded by lord Seymour, second son oi 
protector Somerset, is sent oflF Dunkirk to inter- 
cept the duke of Parma. An army of twenty 
thousand men is disposed in different bodies along 
the south coast ; a body of twenty-two thousand 
foot and one thousand hone is stationed at Hlbury 
to defend the capital, under the command of tlus 
earl of Leicester, a very imprudent choice in such 
circumstances after the late conduct of this worth- 
less favourite in Holland, from whence he had 
been recalled on account of his cowardice, 
greediness, and rapacity. The command of the 
principal army, consisting of thirty-four thousand 
foot and two thousand horse, is entrusted to lord 
Hunsdon, and reserved for guarding the queen's 
person, and to march whithersoever the enemy 
should appear. 

In the mean time, the queen sent »r Robert 
Sidney to Scotland, in order to strengthen the 
king's fidelity to his enga^ments with her, by re- 
presenting to him th^ (knger which at present 
menaced his sovereignty as well as her own from the 
ambition of the Spanish monarch. The ambassador 
found James in the best dispositions, and preparing 
to march with the whole of his troops to the assisu 
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ance of Elizabeth, notwithstanding the great offers 
by which Philip tempted him to join in an enter- 
prize which he pretended to be chiefly meant to 
revenge the death of his injured mother. 

The king of Denmark upon Elizabeth's applica- 
tion, seized a squadron of ships which Philip had 
bought or hired in the Danish harbours } the Hanse 
towns, though not at that lime in good terms with 
her, were induced to retard so long the equipment 
of some vessels in their ports, that tney became use- 
less to the purpose of invading England. 

The more to excite the martial spirit of the na- 
tion, the queen appeared on horseback in the camp 
at Tilbury, and riding through tlie ranks with a 
cheerful countenance, she elevated the loyalty of the 
sokliers to the highest degree of enthusiasm by her 
spirited speech to the army. She told them that 
she had been warned not to trust herself among 
armed multitudes for fear of treachery, but that 
she did not wish for life, if she must distrust her 
people. " Let tyrants fear,'* continued she ; 
*' I have always so conducted myself, that, under 
God,. I have placed my chiefeit strength and safe- 
guard in the loyal hearts and good will of my sub- 
jects. I am, therefore, come to you, being resolved 
in the mid<Ue and. heat of the battle to Uve or die 
ammigst you all ; to lay down, for my God and 
my people, my honour and my blood even in the 
dust. 1 know that I have but the body of a weak 
woman ; but I have the heart of a king, and of a 
Hng of England too ; and think foul scorn that 
Parma or Spain, or ^ny prince in Europe, should 
dare to invade the borders of my realm. I myself 
will take up arms, I myself will be your general, 
the judge of your valour, and the rewarder of every 
one of your virtues in the field." &c. &c. &c. 

Delusive negot^tions for peace had been opened 
at the beginning of the year, and intentionally pro> 
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tracted on both sides for the only purpose of em- 
ploying the interval in completing their warlike 
preparations. At last the Spanish Armida, full of 
alacrity, set sail from Lisbon May 29th, under the 
duke of Medina de Sidonia, who, on the decease of 
the marquis of Santa Cruz, had been appointed to 
command. But next day a violent tempest scat- 
tered the ships, sunk some of the smallest, and 
forced the rest to take shelter in the Groine, where 
they waited till they could be refitted. When this 
news was carried to England, the qaeen, presuming 
that the intended invasion was disappointed for this 
summer, and being always ready to lay hold of 
every pretence for saving money, sent orders to the 
admiral, directing him to lay up some of the larger 
ships, and to discharge the seamen. Lord Effing- 
ham, however, dared to disobey her orders, and 
begged leave to retain all the ships m service, though 
it should be at liis own expence. 

Meanwileall the damages of the Armada were re* - 
paired ; and on the 1 9th of July the Spanish fleet 
was descried in the channel by a privateer, who im- 
mediately set sail to inform the English admiral of 
their approach. Effingham had just time to get out 
of port when he saw them coming full sail towards 
him disposed in the form of a crescent. He imme- 
diately dispatched expresses for assistance, and with 
his little fleet of about fifty vessels, he hung upon 
their rear, and supplying the want of fi>rce by ad- 
dress and activity, he delayed their progress until 
he had received reinforcements. His fleet now 
amounted to one hundred and forty ships, or rather 
barks, he skirmished with the Invincible Armada six 
days, cannonading them at a distance, and waiting 
the opportunity which winds, currents, or various 
accidents might afford him, of intercepting some 
scattered vessels of the enemy. Nor was it long 
before the event answered his expectation. A great 
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ship, on board of which was a considerable part of 
the Spanish money, took fire, and while all hands 
were employed in extingubhing it, she fell behind 
the rest of the Armada ; another was detuned by 
the springing of her mast, and both were taken by 
Sir Francis Drake. The English succeeding in Jl 
their attempts, their confidence rose very high^ 
while that of the Spaniards abated in the same pro- 
portion. 

The Armada had now reached Calais, and cast 
anchor before that place, in expectation that the 
duke of Parma would put to sea and job his forces 
to them. Effingham employed here a successfiil 

■ stratagem J^ainst them. He filled eight of his smaller 
ships with all combustible materials, and sent them 
on^ after another into the midst of the enemy. 
They scattered terror and destruction around them, 
and twelve of the best Spanish ships were consumed 
or taken by the English, who had only one of their 
sn;iall vessEus destroyed. 

Medina Sidonia, finding that with his large heavy 

■ ships he could never resist the intrepidity and nim- 
bleness of the English in their sm^ vessels, aban* 
doned all ideas of invasion, and prepared to return 
homewards i ■ but as the wind was contrary to his 
passage tlirou^ the channel, he resolved to saJl 
ttorthward, and making the tour of the island, reach 
the': Spanish harbours by the ocean. The English 
fleet followed bim during some time. The Armada 
had scarcely passed the Orkneys, when it was as- 
sailed by a most violent tempest, the ships had at 
ready lost their anchors and were obliged to ke^ 
to sea : the mariners, unable to govern such un- 
weildy vessels, yielded to the fory of the storm, 
and dlowed their ships to drive, either on the 
Western Isles of Scotland or on the coast of Ireland, 
where they were miserably wrecked ; not one half of 
the navy returned to Spain. Such was the misera* 
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ble and shameful end of an enteiprize which had 
been preparing for three years, which had exhaust- 
ed the resources of Spain, and had long filled all 
Europe with anxiety or expectation. 

This expedidoQ was the occasion of the first 
genuine newspaper put into circulation in this coun- 
try. The first number, pubUshed under the title of 
EngUsh Mercury, and still preserved in the British 
Museum, is dated the 23d of July, and contains the 
following article : — ** Yesterday die Scotdi ambas- 
'* sador had a private audience of her majesty, and 
•* delivered a letter from the king his master, con- 
*' tuning the most cordial assurances of adhering to 
" her majesty's interests, andtothose oftheprotes- 
** taut religion % and the young king said to her 
*' majesty's minister at his court, that all the favour 
** he expected from the Spaniards was the courtesy 
** of Polyphemus to Ulysses, that he should be de- 
•* voured the last." 

About this time died the Earl of Leicester, the 
most unprincipled of court minions. His life is 
but a list of poisonings and murders. Elizabeth 
bitteriy lamented his lo^ ; but, howevo*, distrained 
his goods to reimburse herself for what she had lent 
him. 

Amu 1589. 

A new parliament is summoned, February 4th, 
and f^zabeth receives from them a supply tif two 
subsidies and four fifteenths, the first mstaace of 
subsidies doubled in one suf^ly, owing probably to 
the joy of the present success, and to the general 
tense of the queen's necesdties. This generosity, 
did not prevent her renewing, at the begmning of 
the session, her usual injunction, that the parlia- 
ment should not on any account presume to treat 
of matters ecdenastical. Notwithstanding this in- 
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hibition Davenport, a zealous puritan, ventured to 
present a bill for remedying spiritual grievances-; 
but on Mr. Secretary Woley reminding the house 
ofher majesty's commands, no one durst second the 
motion ; the bill was not so much as read, and the 
speaker returned it without taking any notice of it. 
Notwithstanding this general submission, some 
members of the house were committed to custody. 

Another instance of the imperious conduct of 
Elizabeth occurred respecting the right of purvey- 
ance, an ancient prerogative, by which the officers 
of the crown could at pleasure take provisions for 
the household from all the neighbouring counties, 
and make use of the carts and carriages of the far- 
mers, stating at the same time the price of the whole ; 
so that purveyance, besides the slavery of it, was 
always regarded as a great burthen, and liable ta 
great abuses. The commons had last session, found 
It necessary to pass a bill for regulating these tran- 
sactions, but it was lost in the house of peers, llie 
same bill was now renewed, and sent up to the 
house of peers, together with a bill for sonie new 
regulations in the court of exchequer. The upper 
house desired them lo appoint a committee for a 
conference, where they. were informed, that the 
queen had expressed, by a message, her displeasure 
that the commons should presume to touch on her 
prerogative, and would not permit the parliament 
to intermeddle in these matters. The commons, 
alarmed at this intelligence, appointed another com- 
mittee to attend the queen, and endeavour to satis- 
fy her of their humble and dutiful submission. 

Elizabeth gave a gracious reception to the com- 
mittee ; she expressed her great loving care towards 
her loving subjects ; she told them that she had 
already pven orders for an inquiry into the abuses 
attending. purveyance, but the execution of these 
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orders had been retarded by tfie dangers of the 
Spanish inva^on ; that she had aj much skill, wilJ, 
and power to rule her household as any subjects 
whatsoerer to govern theirs, and needed as little 
the assistance of her neighbours : that the exchequer 
was her chamber, consequently more near to her 
than even her household, and therefDre the less 
proper for them to intermeddle with ; that she 
would redress herself all the grievances in these 
matters with the assistance of her couocil and 

Cdges; but would not permit the commons, by 
ws moved without her privity, to bereave her of 
the honour attending these regulations. The issae 
of this matter was the same that attended all ran- . 
tests between Elizabeth and her parliaments. In $o 
great awe did the commons stand of every courtier 
as well as of the crown, that they durst use no 
freedom of speech, which they thought could give - 
the least oSeace to any of them. It was in thia 
circumstance that the commons, in order to prevent . 
any information bdng obtained from their mem- 
bers, respecting what was s^d in their debates, pass^ . 
ed a vote that no one should reveal the secrets of 
the house. 

The almost ridiculous discomfiture of the InvinciUe 
Armada, hsl kindled among the i^n^ish nation such 
an ardentdesire of hew expeditions againstSpain, that 
A dedgn was now formed, rather by the people than 
txy the court of Xngland, to conquer Portugal for 
UOD Antonio, a natund son. of the royal family of 
that kingdom, where hfe pretended to have a power* 
ful party among his countrymen. Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir John Norris were the le&ders in tlus bold an- 
terprize ; twenty thousand volunteers had enlisted 
thranselves for it ; - ships were hired as wdl as arms 
prondedat the expence of the adventurers. The 
queen's. ceconomy kept her from, contribgthig mors 

-VOt. II, . ■ A A. 
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tbaiQ ^ty thousand pounds ; and she obly allowed 
mx <rf- her ship of war to attend the expedition. 
They sdled, destroyed a fleet at the Groyne, land* 
ed in Portugal, took Carcaer and routed the ^nni- 
ards. Finding, however, no prospect of any party 
revolting in favour of Don Antonio, and their men 
being attadced by a pestilential disorder, they re* 
embarked, attacked and plundered Viso, and re- 
turned Co Eng^d with the loss of six thoilsand 
men by ^ckness, and with uxty prizes, most of 
which they were obliged to restore to the Haaa 
Towns. They were far from being enriched by tins , 
expet^don, yet the damage done to the enemies of 
England was immense.. 

PhUip, earl of Arundel, eldest son of the duke of 
Norfolk, was now brought to trial fi3r treasonable 
practices, conferences mih traitors, and for having 
had a solemn mass p»fbrmed in favour of the Spanish 
Armada. He was condemned ; the queen saved his 
life, but kept him in confinement. 

llie king of Scotland having made overtures for 
his marriage with a dauditer of the king of Den- 
mark, Elizabeth, as jealous as ever of any thing 
that would render the accession of the honse oi 
Stewart more accepU^^ to the English, endeavoured 
to perplex James in the same manner she had done 
fSxcj, 2nd employed all means in her power to 
defeat or to retard this marriage. However, he 
exerted in this instance a ^uit of which he was 
not supposed to be capable ; and in spite of aU Eliza- 
beth's artifices, he sent a splendid embassy td the 
court of Denmark, with amfde powers and ijw 
structions drawn with his own hand, to settle the 
articles of marriage. They were quickly agreed 
upon, and the young queen suled fisr Scotland ; but 
a violent tempest drove her fleet bade to Norway, in 
a condition so shattered that thme was Ittde hope 
of its putting again to sea before the spring. Ames 
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Instantly fitted out some slups, and without commu- 
nicathig his intention to any ik his coundl, s^ed in 
person, attended b^ the chancellor, several noble. 
men, and a train of three hundred persons, in quest 
of his bride. He arrived safely in a small harbour 
where the queen had been obhged to take refuge. 
Tliere the marriage was solemmzed, and the royal 
couple accepting the invitation of the court of Den- 
mark, repaired to Cc^>enh^n, where they passed 
the winter amidst continual feasting and amuse- 
ments. 

Arm, 1590, 

The state of England was nJow flourishing beyond 
precedent. Elizabeth emerging from the most 
alarming cri^, had safely reached a situation whert 
the had no revolution to apprehend, and might r^ 
gard the efforts of her disabled enemies with a con- 
scious security. She enjoyed' to the hjighest degree 
the affection of her sut^ects, and deserved it by. the 
wisdom of her administration, while the prudence 
and energy of her measures, crowned by a constant 
success, had g^ed her both the respect and ad* 
miration pf foreigners. Yet she still found suffici- 
ent employment for her active sjarit, and France 
was the new field where she was to display her 
abiliti«. 

Senuble of the intimate conne(;tion between her 
own interests and those of the Huguenots in France, 
the queen had supported by her negodations in 
Germany, and by large stmis of money, the king 
of Navarre, who was at the head of tbatparty ; but 
the scene was now entirely changed. The king of 
France, Henry III., who had been compelled by the 
leigae to declare war against the , Huguenots, find- 
ing slender resources among his catholic subjects, 
wu oonnQraified to enter into a confederacy «ith the 
aa2 ' 
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Huguenots and the king of Navarre ag^st the 
league itself; and by enlisting large bodies of Swiss 
in&ntry and Gennan cavalry, he was enabled to 
subdue all his enemies, when he was assasanated by 
a pominican friar, on the I st of August 1 589. The 
king of Navarre, next heir to the crown, had as- 
sumed the government by the title of Henry IV. ; 
but the prevailing prejudices against his religicm 
induced a great part of the French nobifity immc* - 
diately to desert him, while the league under the duke 
of Mayenne, brother to Guise, had acquired new 
force by the accession of the king of Spain, who en- 
tertained views either of dismembering the French 
monarchy, or of annexing the whole to his own 
dominions. 

In these distressing circumstances Henry applied 
to Elizabeth, who made Mm a present of twenty 
thousand pounds, and sent him a reinforcement of 
four thousand men under lord Willoughby, who 
joined the French at IDieppe. >Thb supply enabled 
Iiim to march directly to Paris, and to attempt with 
success many Other enterprizes, in which thb body 
of Enc^ish was of great service to him. In the next 
cam[xugn, though Henry's army was inferior by 
more than a third part to thatof Mayenne, he did not 
hesitate to encounter him in a pitched battle at Ivry, 
where he gained a complete victory. This success 
enabled him to blockade Paris, and he had reduced 
the town to the last extremity of famine, when the 
duke of Rirma, at the head of a powerful army, 
obliged him to raise the aegc. 



The duke of Mercoeur, goVerhor of Brrtariny,- 
having introduced some Spanish troops into the sea- 
port towns of that province, it did not escape the 
vigilance of Elizabeth, that, beudes infesting the 
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English commerce by pnvateers, the Spaniards 
might employ these harbours as a more convenient 
seat for their naval preparations, and might more 
easily, from that vicinity, attempt a new inva^on 
of England. She concluded therefore a new treaty 
with Henry, in which she engaged to send over 
three thousand men to be employed in the reduction 
of BritanDy»on condition, however, that in a twelve- 
month, or as soon as the enemy was expelled, her 
charges should be refunded her. In the mean time. 
Sir Roger Williams was at the head of a small body 
which garrisoned Dieppe ; and a squadron under 
the command of Sir Henry Palmer lay upon the 
coast of France, and intercepted alt the vessels be- 
ionginff to the Spaniards or the leaguers. But 
while Elizabeth, attentive only to Enccland's secu- 
rity, insisted on an Immediate e^iedition gainst 
Bntanny, no enterprize w^ more urgent for Henry's 
cause than driving the enemy from the intenor 
province which would finally answer more solidly 
£liM>eth's purpose. He accordingly persuaded the 
English commanders to idn his army, and take a 
share in the hostilities which he carried into Rcardy. 
This occadoned remonstrances, warmth, and even 
menaces from Elizabeth. Henry succeeded how? 
^er in padiying her, and obtained that she should 
send over a new body of four thousand men, to 
assist him in expelling the leaguers from Normandy. 
The command of these forces was entrusted to the 
^rl of Emcx, a young noUeman, who by many 
e&terior accomplisaments, united to real merit, was 
d^y advancing in favour with Elizabeth, and 
seemed to have succeeded Leicester in her afifections, 
But Henry's plan of campaign in Normandy was 
also superseded on account of more urgent opera* 
tions, which filled his forces into Champagne. Eliza- 
beth was much displeased at this change, and evea 
threatened Co xecal her troops, if Henry shQUld per. 
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severe any longer in breakuig all concert with her, 
and attending to nothing butliis own interests. 

In order to appease the queen» Henry led his army' 
into Normandy, and lud siege to Rouen, which he 
soon reduced to great difficulties. But the duke of 
Farnia received orders to march to the relief of that 
town, aiid compelled Henry to raise the siege. 

Notwithstanding these disappointments, which 
EKzabeth did not fail to impute to Henry's negli- 
gence in the execution of thetr treaties, she was sen- 
^ble how necessary it was to support him agunst 
the league and the Spaniards ; and by a new treaty' 
with him, it was agreed that they should never 
make a peace with Philip but by common consent ; 
and that she would send him a new supply of four 
thousand men, to be employed in an expedition 
ag^nst Britanny, and to consign into her hands a 
seaport town of that province, a^ a retreat for the 
English. 

During these military operations in France, lord 
Thomas Howard suled with seven ships to the 
Azores', to intercept a Spanish fleet ladeii with the 
treasures of India. But Philip, informed of it, dis. 
patched fifty-five sail to escort the Indian fleet. 
They fell in with the English squadron, and by the 
heroic obstinacy of sir Richard GrenvlHe, the vice-ad- 
miral, who thmfcing it beneath the English charac- 
ter to shew the stern of his ship to Spaniards, ei)* 
gaged alone the whole Spanish fleet, and during 
many hours fought with as many of the enemy as 
could find room to attack him ; at length, covered 
with wounds, his powder nearly spent, his masta 
gone, his men almost all slain or wounded, his 
vessel almost sinking under him, he Surrendered 
on honourable terms. This gallant admiral, so glo- 
riously emulated since by some of his successors in 
the English navy, and particularly by the late lord 
^elH>Pf 0ed tlqree days itfter pf bis wounds, 9n4 
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his ship, the first English man of war which the 
Spaniard had ever taken, sunk at sea with three 
hundred men on board. Lord Howard, with the 
rest of the squadron, returned safely to England ; 
and the Indian fleet, long detained in the Havannah 
from the fear of the English, was obliged at last to 
set sail in an improper season, and most of them 
periled by shipwreck. 

Atau 1592, 1598. - 

The year I5p2 offers no othw occurrences worQi 
noticing, than the culture of two Spanish ships 
richly 'hden, and the unexampled sultriness of the 
summer. The Thames was so dried up on Septem- 
ber 6th, by a strong westerly wind, that between 
the tower and London bridge people crossed it dry- 
shod. 

Cautious as the queen had been in the war ex- 
pences, it was computed that since the beginning of 
It, she had spent, either in France and Flanders, or 
in her nav^d expedidons, above one million two 
hundred thousand pounds, a charge too heavy for 
her narrow revenues to support. She summoned 
therefore a parliament on the 1 9th of February, 
1593, in order to obtain a supply ; and though id 
want of their compliance in that respect, there never 
was any parliament whom she treated in a more 
haughty and imperious manner, or whose privi- 
leges she more openly violated. 

When the speaker made the three usual requests, 
of freedom from arrests, of access to her person, 
and of liberty of speech, ^e answered by the mouth 
of the lord keeper, that liberty of speech was grant- 
ed to the commons, but not the hberty for every 
one to speak what he chose, as thdr privilege ex. 
tended no £irther than a liberty of qi/e or no. That 
she enjoined the speaker, i£ he perceived any idte - 
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heads, BO negligent of thor own safety, as to attempt 

reforming ^e church, or innovating in the com- 

, tnonwealth, that he should refuse the bills exhibited 
for that purpose, till they were examined by such 
as were fitter to consider of these thin^, and could 
better judge of then(. That shp would not impeach 
the freedom of their persons ; but they must be- 
ware lest, under colour of this privilege, they inu- 
gined that any neglect of their duty could be coveti 
ed or protected; and that sh^ would not refuse 
them access to her person, provided it were upon 
urgent and wdghty causes', and at times conYenient, 
when she might have leisure from other important 

' afiairs of the realm. 

Notwithstanding these menacing injunctions, the 

' intrepid Wcntworth ventured to present to the lord 
keeper a petition, in which he desired the upper 

' house to join with the lower in supplication to her 
majesty. Though this method of proceeding was 
Tespeptfiil and cautious, the queen sent Wentworth 

' immediately to the tower.; committed sir Thonias 
bromley, who had seconded him, to the fleet pri- 
son, as well ais Stephens and Welsh, two members to 
whom sir' Thomas had communicated his intention. 
A fortnight after, a motion being made in the house 

• to petition the queen for the release of these mem- 
bers, it was answered by al! the privy counsellors 
there present, that her majesty had committed them 
for causes best known to herself, and that pressii^ 

" her on that subject would only tend to the prejudice 
of the gentlemen whom they meant to serve. She 
would release them whenever she thought proper, 
and would bp better pleased to do it of her own 
spontaneous accord than from their suj^tion^ The 
house willingly acquiesced in this' reasoning. 

Morrice, chancellor o^ the diichy, another puri- 
tan, whose zeal was not easily restrained, was not 
prevented by these examples from making a mptiof^ 
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. ft^^fedrcsdbg the abuses in the Hshop's courts. The 
.queen sent for the speaker, and after requiring him 
to deUver to her Morrice's bill, she told him that it 
was in her power to call parliaments^ in her power 
.to dissolve them, in her power to ^ve assent or 
.dissent to any determinatico^ which they should 
form ; that her purpose in summoning this .parlia- 
ment was two-fold ; to have laws enacted for the 
. further enforcement of uniformity in religion, and 
to provide for the defence of the nation against the 
ezhorbitant power of Spain; that these two points 
. ought therefore to be the object of their delibera- 
. tions ; she had enjoined them ndther to meddle with 
matters of state nor of reli^on, and she wondered. 
how any one could be so assuming as to attempt a 
subject so expressly contrary to her prohibition; that 
. she was highly offended with this presumption, and 
took the present opportunity to reiterate her com- 
fnands, and to require, that do tnll regarding either 
state or relfgiqus a&irs be exhibited m the house ; 
and that in particular, she charged the speaker upon 
his allegiance, if arty such bills were offered, abso- 
. lutely to refuse them a reading, and not so much as 
to'perjnit them to be debated by the niembers. This 
{Command from the queen was submitted to without 
further questioQ : Morrice was seized in the house 
. Itself by the seijeant at arms, discharged from his 
pffice of chancellor of the duchy, incapadtated ftom 
any practice in his profession as a common lawyer, 
.and kept some years prisoner in Tilbury castl^. 

The queen having thus imperiously marked out 
the line of division oetween her immense preroga- 
. tive and the almost imperceptiUe privileges to which 
she condescended to acknowledge the lower house 
' to be entitled, the conimons obsequiously acqui- 
esced to her dedsion in all respects, and granted her 
a con^derable supply of two subsidies and four fif- 
teenths. But this sum not appearing sitflSdeut td 
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the court, the peers proposed a gnmt of three rati. 
a&68 and six fifte^iths. The commons, «^o were 
in possession of the pri^lege of bennning InBs of 
subsidy, took o£fence at this encroauiment of the 
lords, and at first absolutely refused the proposal i 
but they both agreed to a conference, and after. 
wards voted the additional grant. They also' passed 
a law against reaaantSy whidi enacted that any 
person abore sixteen years of age, who obstinately 
refused, during the space of a month, to attend 
put^c worship, should be committed to prison ; th:U: 
If after bdng condemned for this offence, he per- 
nsted three months in his refusal, he should be 
banished the kingdom ; and that if he dther refused 
this conation, or returned after banishment, he 
should su&r capitally as a felon, without benefit of 
clergy ; a law which bore equally hard against the 
puntans and against the catholics. 

The sesdon ended with a speech from the throne, 
renewing the same high pretensions which Elizabeth 
had assumed at the opening of the pariiament, and 
contuning some repnmaniu to the commons, par- 
ticularly on account of their not paying due rev& 
rence to privy counsellors, ** who," she told them, 
^ vrere not to be accounted as common knights and 
** burgesses of the house, who are counsellors but 
** during the parliament, whereas the others are 
** standing counsellors, and for their wisdom and 
** great service are called to the coundl of the state." 
She complained also, that when the last invasion 
was attempted, some upon the sea coast had for- 
saken thar towns, fled up higher into the country, 
and left all naked and exposed to the enemy's en- 
trance ; " but," said she, " I swear unto you, by 
** God, if I knew those persons, or may know m 
'* any that shall do so hereafter, I will make theib 
** feel what it is to be to featnil in so urgent % 
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London lost before die dose of this year ten 
thousand inhabitants by its usiral and periodicd 
scourge, the plague. 

Amu 1594. 

Henry IV. embraced at last the cathoHc faith, and 
Ids al^ration soon aiter proved a dea(% blow to 
the' league. Elizabeth pretended to be-extremely 
^^leased at Ms change of reUgion, and she wrote 
him an angry letter on the occasion. Sennble, how- 
ever that the league and the long of Spain were 
still thdr common enemies, she hearkened to iM 
apoloj^es, continued to assist him both with men 
' and money, and concluded a new treaty with turn, 
in which they mutually stipulated never to nake 
peace but by common ^eement. 

In proportion as 'KiiTip's amlntious views Were 
disappointed In France, he resumed, on a new plan, 
his ideas of ' invauon against England. The con- 
'spiracy was cUscovered by some papers which were 
feund about George Ker, brother to lord Newbot- 
tle, who had been taken while he was becretly pass- 
ing into' Spain. The earls of Angus, Errol, and 
Huntly, the heads of three potent ramilies, had al- 
ready entered into a confederacy with the ^>anish 
inonarch ; and had stipulated to raise all their forces, 
to join them to a body of Spanish troops, which 
Tfailip prombed to send into Scotland ; and, after 
re-estabhshing the cathc^c religion in that kingdom, 
to march with their united power, in ord^ to 
efiect the same purpose in England. They were 
narrowly watched by Elizabetfi, who instigated 
James to proceed against the three earls wiw se- 
veritTi and confiscate their estates } the advice was 
Certainly good, but James, with -his limited revenoA 
and authority, was tinable to execute it, apd she 
ondd never be prev^led on to ^rant him Uie ku^ 
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asastance ; she even continued to increase his per- 
plexity by countenancing the turbulent earl of Both- 
well, who, more than once, had attempted to ren> 
der himself master of the king's person, and being 
expelled the kingdom on that accoufit, had taken 
shelter in Eog^d. 

In the mean time the most atrodous machinations 
«rer« contrived against Elizabeth's Ule. A Jew, 
domestic physician to the queen, bung imprisoned 
on suspdon, confessed that he had received a brih? 
to poison her, from Fuentes and Ibarra, who had 
succeeded Parma in the government of the Nether- 
lands i he pretended that he had no other intention 
than to cheat Phil^) of his money. He was, how- 
.crer, Klecuted for the conspiracy. York and Wil- 
liapis, two English traitors, were aiterwards exe>- 
cuted for a conspiracy of the same lund >ntb Ibarra. 
The queen complained to Philip of these dis^ionoura- 
Jde atleqipts of bis miuistei^ but could obtain np 
satisiaction. Elizabeth, instead of retaliating in 
like manner, so^ght her revenge in the fair had of 
.war, by supporting the gallant Henry, and assisting 
him in finalfy annihilating the power of the leaguCf 
Norris, at the head of the English forces in Britanny, 
assisted at the taking of Morlaix, Quimper, and 
Brest, towns garrisoned by Spanish troops. Morlaix 
had been promised to the English as a place for re- 
treat ; but the duke d'Aumont, the French general, 
^uded this prranise fiy haying it inserted in the 
catntulation, that none but catholics shptild be <u^ 
nutted into that town. 

Am. 1S9S. 

Philip's i^ents excite a revolt in Ireland ; he su{l> 
plies the rebels with good officers from the Nether- 
hndsj and in a short time ten thousand men, led by 
(he restless Tyrone, I^cquire, and MacMahrai, rise i)i 
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arms. Norris U recalled, with his trcxtps, from 
Brkanny, and sent into Ireland^ where he soon puta 
to rout the insurgents, and reduces Tyrone to th» 
most dentate situation -, irom whidi, however, 
he extricates himself in some measure by a series of 
deceitful conventions, and by taking advantage of 
■ome impoUtic misunderstancUngs between Rusyei, 
the deputy, and Norris. 

£lizabeth concludes a treaty with the Dutch, to' 
settle the r^mbursement of the money which die 
iiad expended in supporting them, and which 
amounted to eight hundred thousand pounds. 
Another treaty is also concluded with Henry, in 
execution of which sir Thomas Baskernlle is sent' 
over to France, at the head of two thousand 
English. 

The expences of the war made aganst PMlip, 
both in France and in the Low Countries, did not 
prevent those naval enterprizes, which either the 
queen or her subjects scarcely ever dlsccAitinued. 
James Lancaster, supplied mth three ships and a 
irinnace by the merchants of London, had taken 
fast year thirty-nine ships, of the enemy, made a 
succ^sful attack on Fernambouc, in wazil, and 
had returned home with the treasure he bad so' 
bravely acquired. 

Sir Frauds Drake and sir John Hawkins underw^ 
took, this year, a more important expedition gainst 
the Spanish setdements in America ; but they nlissed 
die treasures of Porto Rico, the great object of the 
expedition ; then, sailing to the continent of Spanish 
America, they destroyed many towns, jtad laid' 
waste the coimtry around them i but th»e two dis- 
tinguished seamen fell by disease before their return- ' 
ing fleet reached England. 
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A.powerfal fleet is equ^)pecl at Plyniontli, con. 
mdog of me hundred and seventy vessels, seven- 
teen of which were large ships of war, reinfarced 
fay twenty shipsi from Htdhnd. In this fleet were 
embarked mx thousand three hundred and mxty 
addiers, one thousand volunteers, andnx thousand 
seren hundred and seventy-two seamen, bendes.the 
Dutch. The land fbrces were commanded by the 
carl of Essex, the navy by lord Effing^iam, high 
adb)iraL The fleet set sul on the 1st of Jun^ ar- 
rived off Cadiz, and immediately prepared to attack 
die ships,and galliei in the bay. Tias attempt was 
deemed rash, but it was so strenuously recom- 
mended by Essex, that the coundl of war approved 
of it. Emngham then informed the earl, that the 
queen, anxious for bis safety, and dreading the 
efiects of his youthful ardour, had secretly g^ven 
orders that he should not be permitted to command 
the van in the attack. But Essex no sooner came 
in the reach of the enemy than, forgetting the pro* 
mise the admiral had exacted from him, he brake 
through, and pressed forward into the thickest of 
the fire. The enemy was soon obliged to slip an- 
chor, and retreat ^ther into the bay, where they 
ran many of their ships ^;round. Essex then land* 
ed his men at fortPuntal, and immediatdv marched 
to the attadc of Cadiz, which he soon earned sword 
in hand. Ihe Kn gikh made a rich plunder in the 
dty, but missed a much richer by. the Spanish ad- 
miral setting fire to the ships, in order to prevent 
thdr falling mto the hands of the enemy. - The loss 
of the Spaniards in this enterprize was con^nited to 
amount to twenty millions of ducats. 

Essex, incited by his ambitious sjnrit for ^ory, 
inusted on keeping possession of Cadiz, whidt he 
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proposed to defend mth four hoDdred mpn, and 
three mooths provisions, till succours should arrive 
from Englnnd} but the seamen and soldiers, impa- 
tient to return home, in order to secure their plnn- 
der, rejected this and every other proposal of Essex 
to annoy the enemy. Hiey fortunately escaped a 
very serbus dan^r on their return to England. 
The Spanish admiral had s^led with a very numer- 
ous fleet' and eight thousand soldiers, intending to 
land a body of veterans in the west of Endand, 
seize the unguarded harbour of Falmouth, and wait 
at the mouth of the Channel to intercept lord 
y.fflngham's fleet, on its return from Cadiz. But 
Vfhea. they had gained sight of Sdllv, and a coundl 
<tf war was »tting on board the admual's ship, a sud- 
den storm arose widi such viotaice, that it prevented 
the cytaJQs from returning to their vesseb. Forty 
(rf the fleet were lost, or forced into lu::«tile ports, 
and the rest utterly disabled. The same tempest 
met the victorious neet of England, but the ships 
bdng lighter and better mannra, eso^wd with little 
datD^;e. Elizabeth, though she admired the lofty 
genius of Essex, expressed her satis£uxion to the 
other officers. The admiral was created earl tk 
Nottingham, and as the taking of Cadiz, and de- 
itroying the Spanish ships, were mentioned in the 
preamble of the. potent, Essex, pretending that this 
nKTit bdonged exclusively to hims^, ofi^red to 
rauntain this [dea by single combat agunst Notting- 
haiDt or his sons, pr aqy of his kindred. 

Arm. 1597. 

niilip assembliag a new fleet at Coninna and 
the Groyne, and marching tro(^ thither ^th a 
view of maldng a descent on Ii^land, El^beth, in 
onkr to jgnvott the enterprise, and destroy the 
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ri^ifttog In dicse hatixmrs, pranres a force of one 
hundred and twenty s^ five thousand new-levied 
H^^en, with one thousand veterans. The eail of 
Enex is appcnnted commander in chief both of the 
land and sea forces of the first squadron, lord' 
Thomas Howard of another, and sir Walter Ra- 
id^ of the third. A tempest assailed Ffiilip's arma- 
ment on its outset from port ; while the English 
fleet was detadned by oontraiy- winds until its pro* 
visions were neariy exhausted. A part of the ships, 
however, put to sea, and sailed for the Azores, 
with a view of intercn)ling the hidian fleet, out of ; 
which Essex took only three ships, which were so 
richly laden as to repay the expences of the expe< 
dition. 

Essex is promoted to thfe dignity of earl marshal 
of England^ which had been vacant since the death 
of the earl of Shrewsbury. 

A parliament is summoned, October 24th ; thd 
lord keeper inftvms this assembly of the necessity of 
a 8up[^y, as the queen, in defmce of the religion, 
liberty, and independence of England, had dis*' 
bursed a sum triple to alt the parHamentary suppfies . 
granted her ; and, besides expending her ordinary 
revenues, had been oUiged to sell many of the crown 
lands. The parliament grant her three subsidies ' 
and MX ^eenths. Yelverton, who was proposed . 
as speaker of the lower house, delivered a speech as 
usual, to urge his own incapacity. *' Your speaker," 
said he, ** ought to be a man big and comely, stately 
and well spoken ; his voice great, his carriage ma- 
jestical; his nature haughty, and his purse plentiful 
and heavy; But, contrarily, the stature of my 
body is small, my voice low, myself not so well 
spoken, my carriage lawyer-like, and of the com- ' 
mon ^hion; my nature soft and bashfol; my 
purse light, thinj and never yet plentiful'^ Tha - 
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modest ^bgy was :q}plauded, but not admitted, 
aod Yelverton filled the ch^ with suffident 
dignity. 

The commons venture to eng^e in two contro- 
versies, about forms and dvility, with the house of 
peers. They complin, first, tnat the lords received 
their messages sitting, with their hats on, and that 
the keeper returned an answer in the same uncivil 
posture ; secondly, that some amendments made by 
the lords to a bill sent up by the commons, had 
been written on parchment, when they ought to 
have been written on paper. But the upper house 
proved, -on the first point, that by custom and the 
usage of parliament, the commons were not entitled 
to any more respect ; and answered on the second 
jpoiut, that it was not material whether the amend- 
ments were written on parchment or on paper, nor 
whether the p^er were white, black, or brown. 
The commons complained of this reply, which 
seemed to contain a mockery of them, but they 
obbuned nosatis&ction. 

'A dispute chancing to arise between England and 
the Hans Towns, concerning ships which had been 
taken at Lisbon, the king of Poland aent an ambas- 
sador to London, who luving commenced a Latin 
oration in a very lofty strdn, Elizabeth interrupted 
him with a rapid piece of eloquence in the same 
language, and thus took to pieces the speech of ttfe 
malapert orator ; after the audience, turning to the 
train of her wondering attendants, she said, *' God's 
death ! my lords, I have been forced thb day to 
scour up my old Latin, that has long hm rusting." 
After the wonderful abilities of Elizabeth in the 
high and arduous science of ruling a kii^om, 
nothing perhaps was more extraordinary than the 
extent of her learning. One day, when she r was 
engaged in a conversation with Calignon, who was 
afterwards chancellor of Navarre, ^e shewed btv 

VOL. II. B B 
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a LaHn translaUon she Iiad made of some tragedies 
of Sophocles, and of two harangues of Demosthenes J 
she even allowed him to tatce a copy of a Greek 
epigram she had composed ; and ^e asked hts 
opinion about several passages of Lycophron, which 
she was now reading, with an intention of translat* 
ing some parts of it. 

Ann. 1598. 

Henry IV. receives an overture for peace with 
Philip ; but as he had engaged not to enter into any 
treaty with Spain but in common with Elizabeth, 
for whom he had a very affectionate esteem and 
cordial gratitude for the generous assistance he had 
received from her in his greatest difficulties, he in- 
formed her and the states general of Holland, that 
a general pacification might be made by common 
agreement. 'L hese two powers sent ambassadors to 
France to remonstrate against peace. Henry repre* 
sents to them, that his kingdom, exhausted and torn 
with convulsions of civil wars during fifty years, 
required some interval of repose ere it could reach a 
condition in which it might sustain itself, much 
more support its allies ; that after the minds of \m 
subjects were composed and accustomed to obedi- 
ence, France would be enabled, by the restoration 
of her finances and agriculture, to repay her con- 
federates all the services she had received from 
them in her calamities. Thb candid and plausible 
apology could leave no doubt that Henry was al- 
ready determined to conclude a s^arate peace, in 
case ^zabeth would not join in the negodation, 
which she declined, as Phihp refused to treat with 
the Dutch as a free state, and Elizabeth would 
not negociate without her ally. The peace be* 
twecn France and Spain was concluded at Vervins, 
May 2d. 
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Elizabeth could also have put an end to the war 
<Hi equitable terms, had she been in a more pacific 
disposition, and such was the advice of her wisest 
counsellors. But this high-spirited princess, now free 
from all apprehensions of any dangerous invasion, 
considered that, in her present situation, the war 
against Philip might thenceforth be reduced to sud- 
den enterprizes and naval expeditions, in which she 
possessed an undoubted superiority ; that the yearly 
return of his Indian treasure by sea, afibrded a con- 
tinual prospect of advantages more than adequate 
to repay all her naval expences. These reasons she 
had neard frequently insisted on by the earl of 
Essex, whose warlike talents and passion for glory 
made him earnestly desire the continuance of war, 
while lord Burleigh, his rival in the confidence of 
the queen, strenuously recommended peace ; but as 
Essex's person was as agreeable to Elizabeth, as his 
advice to her inclinations, the favourite seemed daily 
to acquire an ascendent over the minister. Had he 
been endowed with prudence and self-command 
equal to his shining accomplishments, he would 
have secured his credit and influence over the queen 
against all the machinations of his enemies ; but his 
high spirit, obstinacy and impetuosity, made him 
often depart from that implicit deference which her 
rank as well as her temper required. Being once 
engaged in a dispute with her about the choice of a 
governor for Ireland, he was so heated in the argu- 
ment, that he entirely forgot the rules both of duty 
and civiUty, and turned his back upon her in a con- 
temptuous manner. Her anger, naturally prompt and 
violent, rose at this provocation, and she instantly 
gave him a smart box on the ear, bidding him at 
the same time, " Go, and be hanged.'' At this, Essex 
clapping his hand to his sword, and swearing aloud 
that he would not bear such an afiront, were it from 
Henry VIU. himself, withdrew from court in ex- 
as 2 
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treme disgust. Hb friend, chanceDor Egerton, 
vainly entreated him to appease the queen by proper 
acknowledgments; he answered his exhortations 
by a bold spirited letter, which he had the impru- 
dence to shew to his friends, who dispersed copies 
of it. 

Notwithstanding this additional proTOcation, 
Elizabeth^ induced either by her prevalent partiality 
for Essex, or by the consdomness that her resent- 
ment against him had carried her to a degree of 
violence ill becoming her own dignity, she rein- 
stated him in hii former favour, and her kindness 
to him appeared rather increased by this interval of 
auger. The death of Burleigh, his antagonist, 
which happened nearly at the same time, seemed to 
ensure him the queen's exchisive confidence. The 
last act of Burleigh's administration, was a new 
treaty with the Dutch, who were so interested to 
preserve the queen's alliance, that they readily sub- 
mitted to any terms which she pleased to require of 
them, particularly respecting the re-payment of the 
eight hundred thousand pounds they owed ber. 

Soon after the death of Burteigh, Elizabeth was 
informed of the death of her inveterate enemy, 
PhiUp II, 

Ann. ISgg. 

Rebellion in Ireland had now risen to a dangerous 
height, by the intrigues and machinations of the 
earl of '^I'yrone. Elizabeth, sensible that all the 
temporizing measures whidi had been hitherto 
used, served only to encourage the spirit of disorder 
and mutiny among these rebels, resolved to em- 
ploy more vigorous means, and was on the point of 
sending lord Mountjoy to command in that country, 
when the ca-'l of Essex, ambitious of fame, express- 
. ed his desire of obtaining this goremment for him- 
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self J und no stxmer was his desire known, than ^\i ■ 
eiiemies, even more zealously thui his iriends^ con- 
spired to gratify his wishes, in hopes that his heing 
removed from court, their private aims of prefe(:- 
ment would be more Ukely to succeed, and \hi% 
if the queen had once leisure to forget by his ai)- 
sence the charms of his person and conversation, she 
would soon be disgusted with hia haughty, itp- 
patient, and imperious demeanoi^r. 

Elizabeth, who was tnqch prepossessed in ^youf 
of Essex's genius and military talents, readily agreed 
to appoint nim governor of Ireland, by the title o^ 
Lord Lieutenant, and granted htm by his patent 
more extensive authority than had ever been con- 
ferred on any lieutenant. In order to insure his 
success, she put under his command an army of 
twenty thousand foot and two thousand horse, ^ 
force which was . deemed sufficient to make in one 
campugn the entire conquest of Ireland. His firsf 
act^ upon entering on bis new command, was tQ 
appoint general of the horse his intimate iiiend, the 
earl of Southampton, who bad incurred the queen's 
displeasure by secretly marrying without her cpn* 
sent, and whom she had enjoined Essex not to eip- 
ploy in any command under him. She no sooner 
heard of this act of disobedience, than, with a severe 
reprimand, she sent him orders to recall his conv 
' misdon to Southampton i but he had the impru- 
dence to remonstrate against this second order, and 
it was not till she reiterated her commands that he 
could be prevailed on to displace his friend. 

On his landing at Dublin, instead of marching im- 
mediately against the enemy in thetrimportant retreat 
cmF Ubter, according to the plan he had himself pro- 
posed, and which -being adopted by the queen was 
one of the principal pomts of his instructions, he 
ted lus forces into the province of Munster, where 
he only exhausted his strength, and IfKt his P£>por< 
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tunity- ^nst a people that submitted at his ap- 
proadi. But took up arms again when he retired, 
until the great and expensive army of England was 
so much reduced by sickness and desertion, that he 
could not attempt any thing this season against 
Tyrone without reinforcements. That there might 
be no pretence for further inactivity, the queen im- 
mediately aent over the number of troops he de- 
manded, which, however, proved insufficient, as 
the army was so terrified with the reputation of 
Tyrone, that many of them counterfeited sickness, 
and many others deserted. In this situation he 
hearkened to Tyrone's proposition, and a cessation 
of arms was concluded on the 1st of May, renew- 
able from sis. weeks to six weeks, but which might 
be broken off by either party upon a fortnight's 
warning. 

So unexpected an issue of the most expensive en- 
terprlze undertaken by Elizabeth, extremely in- 
creased the disgust which Essex had given her by 
several letters to her majesty andcoimcil, full of 
peevish and impatient expressions, complaining of 
his enemies ; lamenting that their calumnies should 
be believed instead of being punished. Elizabeth 
look care to inform him of her dissatisfaction, and 
commanded him to remain in Ireland till further 
orders. 

Essex heard at once of Elizabeth's anger, and of 
the promotion of his enemy, sir Robert Cecil, the 
son of the late lord Burleigh, to an office to which 
he himself aspired. Alarmed at this intelligence he 
hastily embraced a resolution, which he knew had 
succeeded with Leicester in the same circumstances. 
He immediately set out for England, and making 
speedy journies he arrived at court before any one 
was ia the least apprised of his intentions. Though 
besmeared with (Art and sweat, he hastened to the 
queen's bedchamber, and found her newly rising 
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ntting with her hair about her face. He threw him- 
9ielf on his knees, kissed her hand, had some private 
conversation with her, and was so graciously receiv- 
ed, that, on his departure, he was heard to say, 
that though he had suffered troubles and storms 
abroad heliad found a sweet calm at home. 

This placability of Elizabeth was merely owing to 
ber surprize and momentary satis&ction, oh the 
unexpected appearance of her favourite ; but this 
first moment being over, she reflected on the impro> 
priety of his conduct, and she thought it necessary 
to subdue that imperious haughty spirit, who, pre- 
suming on her partiality, ventured to act in the 
most important afiairs without any regard to her 
orders and instrucdons. When Essex waited on her 
in the afternoon he found her extremely altered. 
She ordered him to be confined to his chunber, to 
be twice examined by the council, and though his 
answers were very submissive, she committed him 
to the custody of the lord keeper, Egerton. Essex 
used every expres^on of sorrow, humiliation, and 
entire submission to the queen's will. Soon after, 
be sickened at the queen's displeasure, and when 
she heard of it, she was not a little alarmed at his 
situation. She ordered eight physicians of the best 
reputation to attend him ; and being informed that 
the issue was much to be apprehended, she sent 
doctor James to him with some broth, and a mes- 
sage of still greater virtue \ she desired that phyd- 
cian to tell him, that she would herself pay him a 
visit, if she thought such a step consistent with her 
honour. It was remarked, that in pronouncing 
these words her eyes were sulked with tears. 

Aim, 1600. 

On new year's day Essex wrote a letter to the 
queen, and sent her a rich present, as was usual 
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mth the courtiers at that time. She read the letter 
but rejected the present. After some interval, ' 
however, she allowed him to return to his house, 
though still under custody. . But the accounts she 
received from Ireland convincing her more and 
more of Essex's misconduct in that government, 
kept her anger alive against him ; the more so, that 
lord Mountjoy, who had succeeded him in the 
office of lord lieutenant, had In a very short time 
compelled the rebels to take shelter in the woods 
and morasses, and given new life to the queen's au- 
thority in that island. £Uzabeth received an addi- 
tional disgust from the partiality of the people, who, 
prepossessed with an extravagant idea of Essex's 
merit, complained of the injustice done him by his 
removal from court, and by his confinement. In 
order to justify her conduct in regard to him, she 
had often expressed her intention of having him 
tried in t he star-chamber ; but her affection for him 
still prevailed over her severity, and she was eon- 
tehted to have him only examined by the privy 
council. There he expressed the deepest sorrow 
for all his offences, submitting to a public confes- 
don of whatever the queen had been pleased to im- 
pute to him, with only one reserve, which, he said, 
he would never relinquish but with hb hfe, the as- 
sertion of an unpolluted loyalty, of an unfeigned 
affection, of an earnest desire ever to perform to her 
majesty the best service which hU poor abilities 
would permit. This submission was uttered with 
so much eloquence, and in so pathetic a manner, 
that it drew tears from many of the audience. He 
was only senteflced to be suspended from his offices 
of counsellor, of earl marshal of England, and of 
master of the ordnance, and to return to his house, 
there to continu? a prisoner during the queen's 
pleasure. 
SUxabeth, satisfied vith having thus hrhiunt^ed 
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Essex's pride, did not suffer the sentence to be re- 
corded, and allowed him to continue in the office 
of master of the faOTse ; she had even expressed be- 
forehand to the council her intention that he should 
not be suspended from it. He might have reg^ed 
his former ascendant over the queen, had he perse- 
vered a few months longer in his present mod^ra^ 
tion, and in the sentim»its of. repentance, humility, 
and subnnssion, expressed in the letters he wrote 
JTom time to time to her majesty. But Elizabeth 
refiiung to admit him into her presence, and to con- 
tinue hun in the possession of a lucrative monopoly 
of sweet wines, which he had long enjoyed ; this 
new injury drove his temper, naturally impatient* 
and now much fretted, to absolute despair. His 
friends, instead of soothing his anger, or restruning 
hb impetuosity, added to both by their imprudent 
and interested zeal ; they succeeded at last in deter- 
mining Essex to attempt to redress his wrongs by 
violence. But being conscious how unpopular such 
an enterprize would be, if undertaken from motivei 
c^ private revenge alone, he endeavouwd to intngis 
the long of Scotland's interest with his own, andliQ 
wrote to James that the faction which now prt* 
dominated in the English court, had resolved to 
wpport the interest of the infanta of Spain to the 
crown ; and that unless he sent ambassadors without 
dday, to insist on the immediate dedaratioD of hit 
right of succession, all his tunes would be frustr^ 
- ted. James, who knew how disagreeable such a d&> 
mand would be to the queen, dediaed Co expow ~ 
liimself so rashly to her dis{^eagure. 
- Essex, neverdieless, Uinded with rewntmrnt an4 
impatient of revenge, entirely abandoned himadf (9 
these pasnons. He now wrote to bis friend, lordl 
.Mountjoy, .in Ireland, and almost persuaded him U» 
transport his army to Englvid. He secretly cabal- 
led with the Romaa c athoUca , and openly vitii tte 
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most rigorous of the puritans ; and he strove to 
form an association against Efizabetfa among the 
magistrates and citizens of London. He had even 
proceeded to settle the plan of the insurrection ; hii 
Inends were to overpower the guards and seize the 
palace, while he himself, with infinite reelect and 
humility kneeling to the queen, would insist on a 
new parliament, a new ministry, and a settlement 
of the succession. But the greatest imprudence of 
Essex was his indulging in such liberties of speech, 
as never to be forgiven by a woman of Elizabeth's 
character. He was heard to say, that she was nam 
groom an old woman, and was become as crooked in 
fier mind as m her body, 

Ann. 1601. 

While these desperate measures were in agitation 
Essex was surrounded with spies, and all his plans, 
as soon as formed, were made known to the queen. 
He received a summons to attend the coundl, Febru- 
ary Tth. He concluded that his conspiracy was dis- 
covered, at least suspected, and excused himself to ' 
the council on pretence of an indisposition. In the 
mean time he dispatched messengers to his more in- 
timate confederates, requesting their advice antj as- 
sistance in his present critical situation. Next day 
three hundred of them, all gentlemen of good 
quality and fortune, appeared at Essex's house, where 
^y were soon followed by some of the ministers, ' 
tent by the queen, in order to learn the cause of 
these unusual commotions. They were with diffi- 
culty admitted through a wicket. After some alter- 
tation, in which they charged Essex's retainers, 
upon their allegiance, to lay down th^r arms, and 
were menaced in their turn by the angry multi- 
tude who surrounded than ; the earl, findmg that 
^natters «^ past recal, resolved to leave them 
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prisoners in his house, and to proceed to the ezecn* 
tion of his plan. He sallied forth with his attend- 
ants, armed only with walking swords, and cried 
aloud } ^ For the queen ! for the queen ! a plot is had 
fiar my life." He likewise called on the citizens of 
London, if they ather valued his life, or wished to 
preserve the Idngdom from the dominion of the 
Spaniard, to take up arms and follow his standard. 
He advanced towards the palace, and observed 
nothing but coldness among the crowds of people, 
out of which not one moved to join him. Esses, 
meanwhile, hearing that he was proclumed a tru< 
tor all over the town, thought of retreating to his 
own house, which he efiected with great difficulty, 
and at last surrendered at discretion, requesting 
only civil treatment and an impartial hearing. His 
trial and condemnation soon followed his apprehen- 
sion. The queen signed with the greatest reluctance 
the warrant for his execution ; she countermanded 
it } she ag^n resolved on his death ; she felt a new re- 
turn of tenderness ; but what chiefly hardened her 
heart against him was, his supposed obstinacy, in 
never making, as she houriy expected, any applica< 
tion to her for mercy, and she finally gave her con- 
sent to his execution, which was performed pri- 
vately in the tower, February 25th, agreeably to his 
own request. 

The earl of Essex was but thirty-four years of 
age, when his rashness and imprudence brought 
faim to this untimely end. All the historians agree 
that he was endowed with the noblest virtues, gene- 
rosity, sincerity, vabur, eloquence, and industry; 
but they acknowledge, likewise, that he was very 
proud, haughty, violent, and obstinate, to such a 
degree as to annhilate, or, at least, overb^nce, the 
merit of his virtues, The queen's unaccountable at- 
tachment for him, which raised him so high, and at- 
tached 80 mudi celebrity to bis name, seems, on 
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tbe whole, the chi^ cause of his^ unh^py fate, as it 
raade him forget, that though the seotiments ' of 
tbe womaD were ever strong in her, those of the 
soveman StiU, in the end, a^^eared predonu- 
nant Five of Essex's assodates were tried and 
condemned; the queen pardoned the rest, beio^ 
persuaded that they were ignorant o£ the most crimi- 
nal part c^ his intentions. 

The king of Scotland sends ambassadors to the 
queen, on the apparent errand of congratulating her 
on her escape from the late conspiracy. The pru- 
ilent Elizabeth, conscious of her successor's increase 
ing interest in her own cabinet, receives Ipndly tbe 
message, and rewards its dvility by m addition of 
two thousand poimds to the yearly pension James 
received from her. 

Henry IV. made a journey this summer to Calais, 
and Elizabeth went to Dover, in hopes of having a 
personal interview with the monarch, whom, piall 
others, she most esteemed and' respected. But, as 
many une:q>ected difficulties occurred, it was found 
Decenary to lay atdde by common consent theprc^ect 
of im interview. The celebrated marquis of Rosni 
came to Dover in disguise, and has ^ven in his 
Memoirs a very interestmg account of bis conference 
with the queen, in which he could not forbear ev 
pressing his astonishment, when he found tb9t 
'Elizabeth and his master, though tbey had never 
communicated their sentiments on the subject, had 
formed the same plan for establishing a new and 
more durable balance of power in Europe by thp 
erection of new states on the ruins of tiie house (^ 
Austria. 

Tlte Irish war, though successful, and giving 
now a prospect of the final reduction of Ireland, re- 
quired such expences as lay very heavy upon IJiza- 
beth's narrow revenues. The necesity of her af- 
fairs obliged her again to summoo a puUaipe^t, Op> 
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tober ilih, in whidi, though in the decline of ber 
age, and even of her populirity, which had been much 
impaired by the execution of Essex, she still sup- 
ported by her vigour, the powers of her prerogi- 
dve as high and uncontrollable as ever. 

The queen not being able from her revenue to 
rave to many persons who distinguished themsdves, 
in civil and military employments, rewards propor- 
tioned to thor services, granted them patents for 
monopolies, and these patents they sold to others, 
who were thereby enabled to raise as lugh as they 
pleased the price of commodities ; which soon pro- 
duced abuses the most intolerable, and the most 
pernicious in their consequences that were ever 
known in any age or country. A petition had beea 
{>resented in the last session, complaining of these 
patents ; but Elizabeth had still persbted in pro- 
tecting the monopolists. A bill was now intro- 
duced into the lower house abolishing all these 
monopolies, and a law was insisted on as the 
only certain expedient for remedying the evil. 
But the courtiers still muntuned that this matter 
regarded the prerogative, and that the commons 
could never hope for success, if they did not make 
application in the most humble and supplicating 
manner, to the queen's goodness and bweficence. 
This ofMuion was supported by maxims of despo- 
tism, more worthy of a Turlrish divan than of aa 
English house of commons. But Elizabeth, who 
perceived how odious monopolies had become, and 
what heats were likely to arise, sent for the speaker, 
and desired him to acquaint the house, that she 
would immediately cancel the most grievouis and 
oppressive of these patents. 

llie house, struck with admiration and gratitude 
at this extraordinary instance of the queen's con- 
descension, voted that the speaker, with a com- 
mittee, should ask permission to wait on her ma- 
jesty and return thanks for her gracious concessions 
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to her people. When the speaker, with the other 
members was introduced to the queen, they all 
flung themselves on their knees, and remuned a 
considerable time in that posture till she thought 
proper to permit them to rise. The speaker dis- 
played the gratitude of the commons in the fiil- 
somest pruses, more appropriated to the Supreme 
Being, to whom he compared Elizabeth, and whose 
principal attributes he pretended to discover in her 
majesty. The queen heard very patiently this 
speech, and returned an answer fiill of tendemeas 
towards her people. These compliments were fol- 
lowed by a more real and no less welcome proof of 
gratitude, by a grant quite unprecedented of four 
subsidies and eight fifteenths. 

Elizabeth was desirous to encourage commerce, 
industry, and navigation, but her conduct was little 
calculated to serve these purposes; these sales of 
patents for monopoly, to which she recurred so fre^ 
quently, extinguished all domestic industry, while 
the exclusive companies she created in her wants of 
money were an immediate check on fordgn trade. 

Jnn. 1602, 1603. 

There occurred in the course of this year no 
other events worth notice than the capture of a 
Caracca, valued at a million of ducats, and the 
defeat and surrender of the earl of Tyrone in Ire- 
land, which hastened the final settlement of all 
disturbances in that country. But Elizabeth was 
now incapable of receiving any satisfaction from 
this fortunate event. In spite of the constant proa* 
perity of a long and glorious reign, she was a prey 
to a profound and incurable melancholy, which ap- 
peared both in her countenance and behaviour. She 
could not bear company, she constandy sat alone in 
the dark, and was often found drowned in tears. 
Various conjectures were formed on the causes of 
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a (Hsorder from which she seemed to be exempted 
by the natural cheerfulness of her temper. The 
most common opinion was, that it flowed from 
grief for the earl of Essex, for whose memory she 
ret^ned an extraordinary regard, deploring chiefly 
his obstinacy, and seldom mentioning his name 
without tears. These reproaches of obstinacy were 
elucidated by an accident which happened soon after 
her retiring to Richmond, and which reviving her 
afiection with new tenderness, embittered her sor- 
rows. 

The countess of Nottingham beii^ on her death 
bed, desired to see the queen in order to reveal 
something to her, without discovering which, she 
could not die in peace. Wlien the queen came into 
her chamber, she told her, that while Essex lay 
under sentence of death, he was desirous of im- 
ploring pardon in the manner which the queen her- 
self had prescribed, by returning a ring, which, 
during the height of his favour she had given Iiirn, 
with a promise, that if in any ftitiu% mstress, he 
teat that back to her as a token, it should entitle 
him to her protection ; that lady Scroop was the 
person he intended to employ in order to present 
it \ that, by a mistake, it was put into her hands, 
and that she having communicated the matter to 
her husband, one of Essex's most implacable ene- 
mies, he had forbidden her either to dehver it to the 
queen, or to return it to the earl. The countess 
having thus disclosed her secret, begged the queen's 
formveness ; but Elizabeth, who now saw both the 
malice of the earl's enemies, and how unjustly she 
had suspected him of inflexible obstinacy, replied, 
" God may forgive you, but I never can !" and 
left the room in great emotion. From that mo- 
ment her spirits sank entirely; she could scarcely 
taste food j she refosed all the medicines prescribed 
by her phyaioans ; declaring, that she wished to die. 
2 
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Ko en^eaUes could f»%vul on her to go to bed. 
£fae sat on cusliions during ten days and nights, 
peouve and silent, hc4diiig her finger almost con- 
tibii^y in her mouth, with her eyes opeo and fixed 
<n the grottad. The cmly thuig to which she 
seemed to give any attention, were the acta of de* 
Totion poiiMnBed in her apartment by the arch- 
bu6cf) i^ Canterbury ; and in these, she joined 
with great appearance of fervour. As her «ul was 
visibly approaching, the council being assembled, 
sent the keeper, admiral, and secretary to know 
her will wkh regard to a successor. She answered 
"with a hkA voice, that as she bad held a regal 
.sceptre, she desired no other than a royal successor. 
-Cecil requesting her to explain herself more par- 
ticularly, she subjoined, that she would have a king 
to succeed her;. and that ber cousin the hang ^ 
Scots should be her successor. Her voke soon after 
left her.; hw senses Mled : she fell into a lethargic 
slumbei:, which continued scnne hours .^ and she 
CKpired gently without further struggle or convul- 
«ion, on the 2€th day of March 1 603, in the seven- 
tieth year of her age and forty-fifth of ber re%n. 
.She was Ae hat sovweign of the house of Tudor. 
This illustrious princess, whose memory will (ca 
w^ live. in -the hearts of a grateful nation, indebted 
to her for :an unprecedented hap[Hness, has been the 
-ct^eot of Utter censure and exaggerated applause, 
-bdith'of which history must put aside, in delineat- 
ing a character so conspicuous among the greatest 
'liaoilarcfas, and at the «ame time the most extraor- 
-tlinary -tff all, as it united the ndblest qualifications 
of one sex to the less amiable weaknesses of the 
•other. -On considering her only as a sovereini, 
and in her management of all matters respectmg 
-govemnaent, politics, or state a&irs, we wonder 
at her displaying invariably a degrte of vigour, 
constancy, magnanimity, penetration, prudence* 
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and vigilance which was never surpassed. It is 
true, . indeed, that she would never admit any^ 
limit to the royal prerogative, and carried it &rther 
than any of her predecessors ; but she very seldom 
exerted it in any act that did not turn to the bene- 
fit of the people. Besides, the deserved confidence 
of her subjects in her constant cares and attention 
for their happiness, had rused her so high above 
all laws, that she was allowed to do with them 
what she pleased; and though she occasionally 
abused such an unlimited authority,^ the onlv in- 
stance perhaps for which no apology can be ofiered, 
is her behaviour towards the Scottish queen, not 
only in bringing her to trial, but in having kept 
her during nineteen years in the most rigorous 
confinement, without any sort of right, or even 
necessity, and contrary to all sentiments of justice 
and humanity. It may be sud that in this parti- 
cular case, she acted rather with the power than 
in the character of a sovereign, and less as a queen 
than as a jealous revengeful woman against a rival 
superior to her in beauty. This forms, indeed, one 
of the strongest features of Elizabeth's character, 
considered as a woman. She was not contented 
with being reckoned amongst the most powerful 
.and respected monarchs of her age, she wanted 
also to be admired, to be adored, as the hancU 
somest of all women. Thence her everlasting fond- . 
ness for the grossest flatteries on her beauty, graces, 
and youth, even to extreme old age ; thence her 
C^rices, and daily changes in her dress, always ex- 
traordinary, and often ridiculous. But there were 
also two principal and most prominent drcum- 
stances in her character, which few historians have 
attempted to examine and none to explain; viz. 
the nature of her afiectioo to her favourites, and 
the causes of her antipathy to wedlock in general. 
Without presuming to ^ve a satisfactory solution 
VOL. II. ■ c c 
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of these difficult questions, I will confine myself in 
endeavouring not to leave them so much in the 
dark by submitting to my readers the following 
observations : 

1st. There is no doubt that Elizabeth constandy 
wished, and eagerly endeavoured, by all the fas- 
cinating allurements in her power, to inspire lave 
in all men of rank introduced to her, though she 
had ever one foremost in her favour, on whom 
, she openly and exclusively bestowed marks of that 
tender and warm predilection, the usual charac- 
teristic of love, particularly «'Iicii it is accompanied 
with such strong symptoms of jealousy as those 
discovered by Elizabeth toward:; her favourites. 
Thence it has been generally concluded, that she 
really \vas in Inve with them. But does not this 
conclusion dwindle into a very doubtful supposi- 
tion, when we consider, that Essex, «ho was, of 
all Elizabeth's favourites, the most warmly and 
tenderly beloved, was twenty-six years younger 
than her) that when she began to discover any par- 
tiality in his fivour, she w:is sixty years old, an 
age which always cools, and generally extinguishes 
all existing passions, while it very seldom kindles 
any new one, but avarice? besides, bow is it possi- 
ble to conciliate, not in a woman of" the most com- 
mon class, but in a most magnanimous and high- 
minded princess, any idea of love with her con- 
stant and unshaken antipathy against marriage, 
while on tlie other hand, it is acknowledged that 
she never gave occasion to any plausible suspicion 
of an improper commerce either with Leicester or 
with Essex ? These are, perhaps, better grounds to 
presume, that while these favourites were, at least 
■apparently, her lovers, she was only their most 
warm, tender, and jealous friendy as none of these 
feelings, even in the highest degree, are foreign to 
friendship, and still less incompatible with \U M 
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to the objection respecting the difference of Sex, 
it may be observed, that Elizabeth's character par- 
ticipated so much of the masculine qQatiHcations, 
that she could never find among her own sex that 
congeniality of temper and disposition, the chief 
requisite of all friendship, tn the mean time, as 
she naturally had a strong propensity to tender in< 
cllnations, with a proud consciousness that the 
strength of her mind was still superior and ade- 
quate to restrain them in proper limits, she selected 
the objects of her affection among her most accom- 
plished courtiers, and was probably not a little in- 
duced to it by her immoderate passion for all kinds 
of power, on considering that she could have no 
other authority over her own sex than that of a 
queen, while she could find among men only the 
opportunities of exercising the double empire of 
beauty and sovereignty. This observation may 
have the greater weight, because in rejecting it, 
the only remaining alternative goes as far as neces- 
sarily to admit all the nonsensical dreams (}f platonic 
love. 

2dly. Elizabeth's antipathy against her own mar- 
riage and wedlock in general, was probably owing 
to the same cause which proved to be the principle 
of almost all the actions of her life, which gene- 
rally tended to gratify her inordinate and ruling 
passion for universal, absolute, unlintited, and un- 
divided power. She could not even bear the idea 
of sharing or giving up any particle of it. She 
wanted no other motive to refuse many advanta- 
geous proposals of marriage which were addressed 
to her, and continued, however, to the last extre- 
mity, to employ the tantalizing prospect of obtain- 
ing her hand, as one of her b^t political means to- 
wards several princes whom she wanted to conci- 
liate or even to gain over to her views. An ex- 
aggerated apprehension of an increase of interest 
c c 2 
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in ^vour of Mary- and James of Scotland, was the 
motive of her opposing their marriage. As to her 
violent anger and resentment against Leicester and 
Essex, as well as against many others of her cour- 
tiers on account of their marriages } it is very likely 
that there was no more love-jealousy towards the 
former than towards the latter, and that Elizabeth 
was equally irritated against all of them for their 
presuming to submit themselves to any other de- 
pendence or influence than her own. This suppo- 
silion is strengthened by the displeasure which 
Elizabeth peevishly expressed respecting the mar- 
riage of the maids or girls belonging to the court, 
as IS (evinced by several anecdotes to be found in 
the cotemporary writers. (See the Nugas Antiquee, 
by James Harrington, and the Continuation of Dr. 
Henry's History by Andrews, vol. i. p. 150.) In 
short, Elizabeth seems to have considered matri- 
mony as an intrusion upon her authority, an o^nCe 
which she could never bear, and seldom forgive. 
But these private faults, none of which was 
of a kind pernicious to her people, disappeared 
under the blaze of her public virtues, or were 
covered with the veil thrown over her less com- 
mendable qualities by the gratitude of a nation, the 
generality of which were certainty happier under 
er government than they had ever before been ; 
and the English of the present age still mention 
her name with the same warmth, as did those 
who shared in the blessings and splendour of her 
reign. 

Elizabeth's ordinary revenue was nearly five 
hundred thousand pounds a year. She received 
from the parliament during the whole course of her 
reign twenty subsidies and thirty-nine fifteenths; 
the amount of the whole, according to lord Sali*- 
bury's Journal, J7th February 1609, did not ex- 
ceed three millions, during a reign of forty-five 
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years ; which makes only sixty-six thousand six 
hundred and sixty-six pounds a year. Her care to 
preserve her dignity, prevented her applying more 
frequently to parliament for supplies. She was 
thus reduced to continual dilapidations and sales of 
the crown lands. 



General Observations on that Period. 

From the accession of the Tudor-dynasty, which 
begins with the reign of Henry VII., England en- 
joyed a period of comparative tranquillity, which 
was protracted almost to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. ITie people were so tired with in- 
testine discords and bloody convulsions, and so dis- 
gusted with the ever reviving contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, that they preferred 
submitting to usurpations, and even to the most ar- 
bitrary authority rather than involve themselves 
anew into the same calamities. These dispositions 
paved the way to the despotic measures which 
Henry VII. as all other usurpers, wanted to employ 
to consolidate his usurpation. Despotism, when 
once admitted in any government, is the more 
easily continued, that it requires much less energy 
to be maintained than to be introduced, on account 
of its being supported in the first case, by esfa- 
hlished practice, a rule generally followed in all 
governments, as if any other prevailed, fections 
and dissentions would multiply without end. Thus 
it is that this dynasty presents an uninterrupted 
series of despotic sovereigns, more or less arbitrary 
and tyrannical, according to the difference of their 
temper, their situation, and their views. 

Henry VII. ascending a throne to which he had 
no right, could have no other view than that of 
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iecuring to himself, and to his family, th? posses,- 
sion of it. Had it not been for the hardness of lus 
selfish unfeeling heart, he would have endeavoured 
to supply the deficiency of his tide, by deserving 
^o have it supported by the good will and gratitude 
of the nation, which, at that juncture was far fron;! 
being a difScult task. But as he himself was not 
susceptible of any benevolent afiectionate impres- 
sions, he was equally incapable of trusting to the 
aHection of others, and preferred to rest his security 
and authority on the fear and reverence of his sub- 
jects. The constant scheme of his policy consisted 
in depressing the great, and exalting churchmen, 
lawyers, and men of new femilies, who, owing every 
thing to his protection, did not scruple to support 
his power, though at the expence of justice and 
national privileges. Neither the vexations of all 
kinds necessarily attending such a schenie, nor the 
arbitrary extortions and sanguinary measures to 
which he recurred in order to gratify his avarice 
and unrelenting hatred ag^nst the house of York, 
were ever derived from ssJlies of passion or momen- 
tary violence; they were only the consequent exe- 
cution of a settled system of despotism, coolly and 
deeply premeditated, and therefore essentially ty- 
rannical. 

Under Henry VIII. the despotism, though oqt 
systematical, increased in violence, and the acts of 
arbitrary power were much more bloody and nu- 
merous ; but he recurred to them rather out of 
passion than from a tyrannical disposition ; and as 
the means best suited to the impetuosity and abrupt- 
liess of his temper. Such was the opinion of the 
multitude which he had so thoroughly captivated 
pj his shining exterior qualities, that, far from 
Styling him a tyrant or a despot, they were inclined 
to admire his energy in those dreadful acts of vio* 
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lence which were exercised over themselves, with- 
out injuring his popularity. 

During the short reign of the young Edward 
VI. despotism was continued by the protectors as 
an established practice, but its continuation was 
moderate and seldom disgraced by bloodshed. 

Mary's obstinacy, bigotry, malignity, revenge, 
and narrow understanding, raised despotism to the 
highest degree of tyranny and cruelty ; she made 
it, as it made herself, generally detested. 

Elizabeth's popularity was never impaired by her 
frequent and even violent exertions of the prero- 
gative, which she found means to raise mucji 
bighcr than any of her predecessors, and without 
any opposition, as she took great care of never 
openly infringing the then established liberties of the 
people; but she eluded them so completely, that 
they were almost reduced to a mere insignificant 
word. She was, however, the most renowned 
and beloved of all the sovereigns that had filled the 
throne of England. Her popularity ran so high as 
to countenance her most flagrant acts of. arbitrary 
power, and render despotism itself almost popular ! 
What liberty of any sort could remain under a 
government where there existed such a court as 
that of the star chamber, which possessed an un- 
limited discretionary power of inflicting any punish- 
ment whatsoever in aJl cases that lay not within the 
reach of the other courts ? 'ihis tribunal, whose 
authority was originally founded on common law 
and ancient practice, and had been enlareed by an 
act of parliament under the rpign of Henry \1L, 
was composed of the privy council and the judges, 
all men who enjoyed their ofiiccs only on pleasure ; 
and when the prince himself was present, he was . 
the sole judge. 

The court of high commission, established by 
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Elizabeth in 1584, was another jurisdiction still 
more formidable, not only by its methods of in- 
qubition, but because the crime of heresy, of 
which it took cognizance, was more undefinable 
than any dvil offence. But martial law went even 
beyond these two courts in its prompt, arbitrary, 
and violent method of decision. Whenever there 
was any insurrection or public disorder, the crown 
employed martial law, which was exerdsed not 
only over soldiers, but over the whole people : any 
one might be punished as a rebel, or as an aider 
and abettor of^ the rebellion, whom the provost- 
martial, or lieutenant of a county, or their depur 
ties pleased to suspect. 

Besides these three courts, there existed another 
authority still more incompatible with any shadow 
of liberty : the privy coundl, or a secretary of 
state could, with a simple warrant, confine all sort 
of persons in any jail, and for any time the ministers 
thought proper. But, even in the regular courts, 
the practice of not confronting witnesses with the 
prisoner, gave a great advantage against him to the 
lawyers of the crown, whose views never £iiled to 
be seconiled by timid juries, and judges who held 
their oiEces during pleasure } the more so, that at- 
that time it was very common to see the jurors 
fined, imprisoned, or otherwise punished, merely 
at the discretion of the court, for finding a verdict 
contrary to the direction of these dependent judges ; 
thence no juries durst have acquitted a man when 
the court was resolved to have him condemned. 

In the mean time, the legislative power of the 
parUament was a mere fallacy, while the sovereign 
was universally acknowledged to possess, a dispen- 
sing power, by which all the lawS could be invali- 
dated and even annihilated by means of proclama- 
tions, which the sovereign was entitled to issue on 
?ny matter, even of the greatest ipaportance, and 
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which the star chamber took care to see more ri- 

forously executed than any other law. The esta- 
lished principles of the times attributed to the 
prince such an unlimited and uncontroTertible 
power, as it was supposed to be the origin of all 
fciw, and could be circumscribed by none. The 
homilies which were enjoined to be read every Sun^ 
day in all the churches, recommended, as a religious 
duty, a blind and passive obedience to the prince, 
which was imposed on all subjects of every class. 
None of the nobility could marry without permis- 
sion from the sovereign. The eari of Southampton 
was long detuned in prison by Elizabeth, and neveir 
forgiven for having privately married the earl of 
Essex's cousin. How could it be expected that the 
sovereign should pay more regard to liberty, while 
the parliament itself was entirely negligent of it, 
and enacted laws the most contrary to the genius 
of freedom, such as the persecuting statutes passed 
against Roman catholics and puritans. Hie repre- 
sentatives of the nation were scarcely any thing more 
than the organ of royal will and pleasure : opposi- 
tion would have been considered as a species of re- 
bellion : and even religion, the most dangerous 
article in which innovations could be introduced, 
admitted in the course of a few years foyj several 
alterations of great importance, from the authority 
alone of the sovereign, without the least opposition 
or even objection from the parliament. In short, 
it is but too true, that, during that period, the con- 
stitution, the Magna Ckarta were hardly any thing 
piore than mere sheets of parchment, and that if the 
national spirit of Uberty was still alive, and threw 
a few feint sparks occasionally, it was owing prin- 
cipally to the zeal and intrepidity of the puritans, 
who seemed to act the part of the Roman vestals 
towards the sacred fire. 
Elizabeth left the English monarchy possessed 
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of a very extenave authority, and the royal prcr 
rogative rused to its highest pitch, but without 
means of supporting them either by money or by 
force of arms. Her constant reluctance to apply to 
the parliament for supplies, obliged her to recur so 
frequently to the sale of crown lands, and to ex- 
haust so completely all other resources, that, at her 
demise, there remained but little to her suc- 
cessor of that independent revenue by which he 
could subsist without regular suppUes from parlia- 
ment, nor any means of influencing those assem? 
biles. The effects of this situation, which com- 
menced with the dynasty of Stuart, soon rose to a 
CTeat he%ht, and being more or less propagated 
Uiroughout 331 the reigns of that family, were one 
c^ the principal causes of their misfortunes. 

As to the state of the English naval force during 
this period, it is curious to observe, that Henry 
VIII. could not fit out a navy without hiring foreign 
ships from Hamburgh, Lubeck, Dantzic, Genoa, 
and Venice. Elizabeth, very early in her reign, 
encouraged the merchants to build large trading 
vessels, which, on occasion, were converted intq 
ships of war, and she herself built some of her 
own. She left at her, decease forty-two vessels, 
out of which four only carried forty guns j two 
were of a thousand tons, twenty-three below five 
hundred ; some of fifty, and some even of twenty 
tons, and the whole number of guns belonging to 
the fleet was seven hundred and seventy-rour ; a 
very contemptible flotilla indeed, compared to the 
immense naval force, which, two hundred years 
after, has extended the dominion of England over 
all the seas of the world ; and it is no less remark- 
able, that two hundred years also previous to that 
same period, as far as the reign of Henry V. Eng- 
land was, perhap, the most formidable of the con- • 
linental powers m Europe. 
1 
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Id the year 1575, all the militia in the kingdom 
were computed at one hundred and eighty-two 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine ; and Har- 
rison says, that, in the musters taken at that time, 
the men fit for service amounted to one million 
ope hundred and seventy-two thousand six hun. 
dred and seventy-four ; though it was believed that 
a full third was omitted. 

It is not precisely known how nor when the cul< 
ture of the vine was given up in England, where 
it suf^lled part of the wine consumption; it ap- 
pears, however, that in the year 1578, good wine 
was made at some English vineyards ; those of the 
lords Cobham and Williams, of Thune, are ex- 
pressly mentioned in Barnaby Googe's Foitre Bookes 
iyf Husbandry ; and m the Maison RusUqve, an cAd 
and much-esteemed French book upon agriculture, 
there is a long chapter oh the management of the 
vineyards in England, which he recommends not to 
plant in the neighbourhood of London, but in 
tnarly and sandy soil, northward to a river, on a 
zenUe declivity inclining to the south. 
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The most Important Occurrences belonging to this 
Periody are proved b^ the TesHmomf of the 
JbUffmng ' Historidns. 



Henry VII. 



Rymer Fodera, toI. «il, p- 849, »dI 

sif,p. «8],33i.344.3S9>4?i>4f7. 

5O4, Ji«. 63*. 679. "'■ "". P- IS' 

l»6, 131, iJT- 
H»U. H»ay VII- from p- i 10 76. 
Bacon Hist- of Henry VII- in Ktn- 

Det'f ctanplete Hist, pwsim. 
PDlydwe Virgil, from p j6j 10 

606. 
Btcordiof Parliainenlonder Henry 

VII^ tdgi. 



Statuiea 1, Rifhaid HI, 1,3,4, 7, if, 

Henry VII- 
Parllunentary Hilt, vol' li, p. 409, 
Slowe. from p. 480 to 4*5- 
HoUiaglbed, 5041 7B4- 
Rotuli PirlianienloruBi- Henry VII, 

No. », 3, 4. 
McEcny, Daniel, Vlllaret, in the 

coiretpondlne yeart, 
Rapin, Hume, Dr- Henry, rcifn of 

Henry VII- 



Henry VIU. 



Lord He'rbcrt'i HUt.of Henry VIII, 
Bpud Kennet. paaum- 

Rymcr Firdera, tot- liiJ, 7«.8», »49. 
131,169. 189. 196.3"*. 3^7.354, 
379, 394,408, 49'. 566. 6oj,68i, 
70j.7iJ,74*. 769. 777.7W. v"!' 
xi»,37> 75. i°Oi r«> "9.1D*. «"■ 
aj8.3o8, 316,400,3*8, 780, Yol- 
iv,az,»3.*?.49'i7,98- „ 

Stowc. J, 6, a88. and from 487 to 

HoUingihed. 193, a9*> i47. 847. 

835.861,891,941. 
Strype'i Mwnoriali, »ol 1, eh. i. and 

3, Recorda, 13, *4. *5. **- . 
T- More, Lueobratione*, piuim- 
Patquier'i Recherchei, 43>. ., , 
Ereiraiu, Lib- a, Epirt. i, Ijh. 16, 

Epitt. 3, Lib- »6, Eput. 5 j- 
Half, Henry VIII, from p. 1 to 181. 
Biographia Britanniea, paititn, — 

Rapin, Hume, Dr, Henry, Henry 

Vlfi'. reim- 
Parliarocnt. Hi«t- vol- iu, p- »i 3i *• 



ThuaniM. Lih i- 

Father Panl- Hi«- Cone- Tiideat 



Du Bellai, . ,. 

Mewrai, Daniel, Gamier, in the eor- 

reiponding yeara- 
Parliamenl- Record!: Henry VUra 



Godwin'* Annal*- Henry Vlll'a 

leign- 
CaTeodiih'i Life of WoUqr. 
Parliament- RoUa, Henry VID't 



Joumali of the Hoiue of Lordt, 
Polydore Virpl, Lib- 17- 
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HoUingthed, from p. 979 to io£7 
Surnn'i Hitt. of the Reform, vol il, 

■od Recordi, pauini' 
Strype, vol. u, p- 4J7, and pauim. 
Stowe't Aniiab, corrcipoading yean. 
Godvin'i Annali, cormpoDdiDg 

F, Paul, Lib. iy.v. 
Buchanan, Lib 14, ij^ 16. 
R;nicr') Feed. vol. zr, i64,lSl) ai6, 

39 3 > 3^4 
Tbauitu, Lib- r c i j. Lib. vi, e. J, (- 



Hayward, from p. 191 to 316. 
Suiutei Edw»rd VI,j,4,5,6. 
Parliam. Hiit- toI- iii, p- ij8- 
DepJchci dc NoaiUu, vol. iii, and 

Sir Jamci Melril'i Memoiri, pai- 



Sapin, Hume- £dward Vl'i riafft. 



Mairy. 



Banei, vol- ii, f- 133, 1341 »)9> >5Si 

ajS, *6i, vd. iii, 14 J- 
Qodwin, 33°>33'.34*- 
HoUingthed, trOm p. 10S6 to lija 
Stowe, 6ia, 614, 6i6. 
V- P»ul, I iu, ir, V. 
Rfiner, vol, iv, p. 364, 377. 



Depkhet dc Noaillet, toI. iii and ir, 

BiiehaAan, 1- Hand ifi- 
Biograplua Britannica, paMiOL 
Sirypei Ecclct- Man- p. r6j. 

vol- iii, tmm p. 8j to J77, paMiqi . 
McEcrzi, Daniel, Gamier, SiobcTt- 

ud'* Hilt- of Charlei V, in tbe 

coimpondinE yean, 
Rapin, Hume, Mat;'! reign. 



Camden in Kmnet, from p- 366 1 



400. 
Thuanni, \t3,c- 14,1. 34, c 10,13, 

Bachanan, i-16, 17, iS. 

I>afila,l.l,3,4,5- 

F Paul, 1- 7- 

lyEwei Joum. fromp' Si to 373. 

Siowe, p- 700, 747- 

Bacon, vol- iv, pauim. 

Burnet, vol, ii, 373. 37J. 37*> ""J 

latal, paMim. 
Heylin, from p- 101 to 166, and k- 

quent.pawm. Hiat. of the Pretbitj 

p. 3»°- 
Strypc'i Aniul*, vol' i, p- ;, 73, 79, 



9S, ijo, 370, 416, voLiiL 3 J7,3(!j, 

Ji».J»4- 
Mdvil'i Mcmoirt, fraa p. 34 t« 

184- 
Statutei, Elii. I, J, 13, V}, 3j, 
Crawford't Memoin, p, 3, g, 14, gj, 

13*. 333. 
Andereou, vol<!i- partii, p. itj.ttij, 

IT- pan ii, p. i6, ji, 64, k paoim. 
Carte, p. 337- 
State Triati, v(9. i. p. 76, 7S, 86,87, 

111, 113, 133, Ijg, 403, and Ki 

vol, iv-p- 314,535, 337. 
Parhament- Hiit-— RoUi — Recordi, 



•on, and Malcobn Laing't Hiit. 
of Scotland, in the cortMponding 

Rapb, Hume, Andrew- Blit. leign. 
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MEMORANDA 



Of some Principal Events which occurred m Vie 
other States of Europe. 

A.D. 

1487 CelebratioD of the two last toumanients in Germany, 
at Worms and Ratisbonnc. The invention of fire 
arms, rendering ni-arly useless the strength and dex- 
terity which were displayed in those knightly acliicve- 
ments ; they soon fell into disuse, and the gallant 
•pint of chivalry itself TCry little survived. A Turkish 
ambassador, who was sent to France under the reiga 
of Charles VII., and was present at one of these 
tournaments, judiciously observed, that if it was for 
good> it was not enough, but if it was for joke, it was 
rather too much. 
1491 The first French coin bearing any effigy, was c<»ned 
this year at Lvons, with the cmgy of king 
Charles VIII. and Ann of Britannyj his queen. The 
Moors, a formidable enemy to the Spaniards, are 
entirely subdued by Ferdinand, and become subjccc to 
that prince, on certain conditions, which are ill ob- 
r served by the Spaniards, whose clergy employ the 
power 01 the inquisition against them^ and near one 
million of the Moors are driven from Spain to the 
opposite coast of Africa, from whence they originally 
came. 
1492 On the 2d of August, Christopher Columbus, s 
Genoese, set out from Spain on his &mous voyage 
for' the discovery of the western world; and a few 
years aftcrj Vasques de Gama, a Portuguese, passed 
the Cape of Good Hope, and opened a new passage 
to the East Indies. It was only by an accident that 
Henry VII. had not a considerable share in these im- 
portant discoveries. Columbus, after experiencing 
many repulses from the courts of .Spain and Portugal, 
flcnt his brother Bartholomew to I^ndon, in order t<J 
explain his projects to Henry, and obtain his assistance 
for the execution. The king invited him over to Eng- 
land ; but his brother being taken by pirates, was de- 
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tained on his return ; and Columbus having olttwied 
in the interra] the countenance of the queen Isabella, 
was supplied with a small fleet, and happilf executed 
his cntcrprize. 

Death of Lorenzo de Medlcis, chief of the repub- 
lic of Florence, deservedly styled the Great, and the 
Father of Learning. He was the great grandfather 
of queen Catherine of Medicis. 

1494 Algebra first known in Europe. 

1497 South America discovered bj Americ VcspuciuS) from 
whence it has its name. 

1501 The kingdom of Naples is conquered in less dian 
four months by Lewis jiil. king of France, and Fer- 
dinand, king of Spain. Frederic, king of Naples, 
retires into trance, and resigns to Lewis all his right 
to his kingdom, on condition of receiving in exchange 
the county of Maine ; but ihc treaty was never exc* 
cuted, on account of the revolution which took place 
a few months after in the kingdom of Naples } and 
Anne of Laval, grand daughter to Frederic, having 
married Francis of La Trimouille, prince of Talmond^ 
in 1521, transferred to him her claim to the kingdom of 
Naples, which became the foundation of the preten- 
sions of the house of La Trimouille to that so- 
vereign ty. 

1506 Pope Jules IL lays the first stone of the famous 
church of St. Peter at Rome. 

1517 The beginning of Luthcranism, 
Egypt IS conquered by the Turks. 

1518 Magellan, in the service of Spain, discovers the 
straits of that name in South America, and is killed 
by savages in Marianne islands. 

1523 The knights of St. John of Jerusalem are expelled 
from the island of Hhodes, by Solyman II. after the 
most obstinate and bloody resistance, and retire to 
Viterbe, until Charles V. gives tliem the island of 
Malta. 

1525 Battle of Pavia, where Francis I. king of France, 
was wounded and taken prisoner by the Spaniards. 

1528 The name of Protestants is given to the reformed, 
on account of their protesting against the church of 
Rome at the diet of Spires in Germany. 

1530 A diet at Ausbourg, where the protestants presented' 
their creed to the emperor to be examined } and this 
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creed went since by the name of Ausbourg's con- 
feEsion. 

1535 The reign of the anabaptists tenninates with the 
execution of John de Leyde at Munster, where he had 
assumed the title of king. 

1542 Gustavus, after a long concealment into the woods of 
Dalecarlia, rushes out all at once at the head of his 
faitliful Dalccarlians, and rc-conquers the Swedish 
throne by the defeat of Qiristiem. 

154JJ The famous council of Trent begins, which lasted 
eighteen years. 

15*6 The death of Martin Luther. Two days before, he 
wrote these remarkable words in the presence of John 
Aurisabert, who took a copy of them. " Nobody 
can understand the eclogs of Virgil, unless he has 
been a herdsman during five years. Nobody can 
understand the Georgics, unless he has been a 
ploughman during five years. Nobody, so I 
do say and decide, can understand Cicero's epistlesi 
unless he has participated in the govenunent of some 
republic during twenty jears. Therefore, nobody 
should be persuaded of having acquired a sufficient 
knowledge in the reading of the Holy Scripture, so 
as to presume that he understands them, unles he has 
governed the church during one hundred years, with 
such prophets as Eliah, Elisee, John the Baptist, 
Jesus Christ, and the Apostles." Luther lived only 
sixty-three years, and never pretended to have ha^ any 
intercourse with prophets. 

15t7 The council of Trent is transferred to Bolonia, and 
being dissolved for the third time, was summoned 
again in 1550. 

1560 The Proteetanu begin to be called Huguenots in 
France. 

Ii75 Henry of Valois, who had been elected king o£ 
Poland in 1572, makes his escape privately fiom that 
kingdom, to succeed his deceased brothet Charles IX. 
on the throne of France. 

I579 The Dutch shake off the Spanish yoke, and the re- 
public of Holland begins. 

15S5 The old cardinal of Bourbon publishes a manifesto 
subscribed by the pope, and almost all the princes of 
Europe } in which he assumes the title of first prince 
of the blood, and recommends to tlic Fieucb to main- 
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tain the crown id the catholic line. This extraot- 
dinary step took place soon after the death of the dulw 
of Anjou, Henry Ill's brother and apparent successor. 
The duke of Guise, concealing Ms ambitious views to 
the dirone under the plausible pretence of excluding 
Axim it all protestant princes, persuaded the aupei- 
annuated cardinal, uncle to the king of Navarre, 
Henry IV. to publish that declaration, by which die 
duke was appointed lieutenant-general to the pretended 
catholic league which he had formed himself for the 
only purpose of usurping the crown as soon as he 
could bring to ripeness the execution of his scheme, 
by affecting in the mean time to support the car- 
dmal's claim. The queen mother Catheriue of Medi- 
cis, whose youngest daughter Claude bad married 
Charles 11. duke of Lorraine, supported the interest 
of that family towards the cardinal against the house 
of Bourbon i while the king her son sent a confidential 
agent to the king of Navarre, in order to persuade 
hmi to abandon the protestant religion and unite 
thrir forces against the league; Pope Sixtus V. pub- 
lishes a bull of excommunication against the king of 
Navarre and the prince of Conde, declaring, that they 
had forfeited for ever all claims to the crown of 
France. Henry appeals from this bull to the parlia- 
ment and to a general council, and causes this appeal 
to be posted up on the doors of the Vatican. The 
league assemble their army, and take some towns in 
Lorraine. Henir IIL concludes a suspension of hos- 
tilities with the Icaguei and agrees to deprive the pro* 
testants of the advanuges lately granted to them ; 
which strengthens the leaguers against himself. Thepro- 
testants take up arms, and here begins the civil war, 
which lasted nearly nineteen years, and was at first 
called the war of the three Henrys, as Henry Ill- 
commanded the royalists j Henry of Navarre, iite 
Huguenots, and Henry duke of Guise, the army of 
the league. 

Gregorian calendar is admilted by the catholic 

princes. 

I5S6 Useless conferences held at Montbelliard between 

the Lutheran and Calvinist divines ; its only e^ct was 

to increase the hatred already existing between the two 

VOL. II. D D 
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parties ; and Calvin's doctrines made more rapid pro* 
gress diroughout Gcnnaajr. 

15SS Bombs invented at Venlo ; mortars some time after. 

1589 Henry .III. king of France, is assassinated August 
1st, by James Clement, a jacobin Mar. He was the 
last king of the line of Valois, which began to roga 
in France in 1328. 

1^4 John Chatel attempts to assassinate Hemy IV. Decem- 
ber Sith, and wounds him very U^uly on the lips. 

IS9S Edict of Nantz> given by Henry IV. in favour of ibtt 
protestants. 



A List of the prirxipal Learned or lUustrious 
Men -who lived during tJiat Period, pointing 
out the Year of their Death. 



n/tt Rnleric Agricola 

1494 Pic (le la Mirandole 

Ijo6 Cbritiophw Columbu* 

1JO9 Plu1i[ipc dc Comloei 

iJtD Amerk Vctpacr. Jobo Toi- 

ttae, cBidiiul Ximcnet 
XS10 lUphid 
IJlg N.Machiavd 
1533 Lu<p ArioMo 
ijj4 Comelioi AxrieoU 
IJJJ Sir Tbonui More 
IJ3A Didiu) Eranno* 
lJ4a F. Guicciardio), W. Budc, 

Polfdnre Virgil 

1543 Cc^)muciu, W. Dubellai 

1544 Clement Maret 

t.f ji Piul Jove, John Lcland 
IJJJ Fi. Rabdai* 



15 jS Piene Avelin 

iSSt Marrin DitbcUai 

lj6o Pbilip McUncton 

1J64 Totm CalviD, Michel Ann 

I J 61 Roger Aaehim 

ijr9 Louii d« Cunoes* 

Ij76 Titian Painter 

ijSl George Buchanan 

1514 Ambioiio Part PuEaar dc 

Pibrac 
Ij9t Michael de Montagne 
IJ95 Totqualo Tauo 
:j98 Edmund Speiucr 
ifroo John Nicol. Tbc bit muff 

Elaot known in France wai 
rought by him, and, from 
hii oamt, wai called ^u>- 
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Date qf their Death, 



VL 
I J' 
Pin* ni. IJ03 
Tulim IL IJ13 
heo X. t jii 

AdrunVt 15*3 
Cl«aiau VIL isn 
r»al III. 
Tnfiu* DL tsss 
Marcd IL 1553 

Piul IV. 

Piu»IV. 



Maiiiiiilian ijio 
Charlet V. 15 j I 

DUld IJ64 



Rodolphiu 



OTegorjXm. 

SiUiu V. iJ9e 
Dibin Vn. 1590 
Gregory XIV. 

IJ9I 
tiUMCeatlX. IJ91 
CkmeutVllLi6aj 



JCiMn tf Fnmit. 
CbuEsVnLi49S 
LewuXlL ijij 
Fruvci* I. IJ47 
Henrf IL isst 
Prancti II. ijto 
~ leilX. ii74 

T ni. 15S9 
T IV. 1610 



Tm^UsS Smftrrri. 
BtjuetlLab- 

dicueiia ijti 
SeKnt ijio 

»J74 



Selima 



Frrimc IIL 149; 



lamet III- 14BS 
unc IV IJ.3 
"MaoV ij4» 
lirySnitrt ijS; 
uK*VIwlu> 
tuccecdiEli- 



.abcJls ~ tjOA 
EMiiGp I. I J06 

Penlmaiid i^it [i 
CWIctV. i5j8 
PhUip IL 

uutd Por> 

tugillDihe 

kmriom of 

Phillrill- 



161] 



Eric 



SoHmui U. ijM KL^ ^ fit^. 
~ " " [oii IL 149J 

Imamid (he 

Oreu 
John IIL isi? 
Sebutian 157! 

Don Henry „ ... 

Cardiaal IjSolSisiuitODd II ij7iCharlf 



of En^and, 

unite* the 
two king- 



SltuniODdni- ie3» 



Cmari */ Xuui- 
ISOS 



Ki*ii tf Ftlami. 
^kiimir IV. 1 491 
Mbert ' ijoi 



Henry of Va- 

caUcd to 
the ibrone 



KUgi rf Damari- 

John IJ13 

Chniuem IL 
!ipdkd 15*1 
!deric I. IJ34 

Cbriitiem III. 

Frederic 11- ijSS 
Chriitiem IV.1S48 



Ctuiidem IL 

eipelled ij»3 
OvuxToiVaM 



ric deposed Ij68 
ihn, buhro- 
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PERIOD THE EIGHTH. 



JAMES VI. of Scotland and L of England, twcnty- 
fcnuth King from the Conquest, and the first of 
the House of Stuart. 

[Born June 19th> 1566; son of the Queen Mary 
Stuart, by Lord Damley (Stewart) ; crowned 
King of Scotland July 29tfa, 1567, on his mother 
being deposed ; married Ann, I^ncess of Den- 
mark, November 24th, 15B9 ; succeeded Eliza- 
beth on the throne of England March 24th, 1 603 ; 
crowned July 25th, 1603 ; died of an ague March 
27th, 1 62b ; snd was succeeded by ms second 
son, Charles L 

Arm. 1603. 

The levity, inconstancy, and Ingratitude of na- 
tions, or rather of the multitude among them, the 
courtiers particularly included, are never more con* 
spicuous than at the end of a long reign, however 
happy and glorious it may have been. The best 
and most popular kings, when they grow old on 
the throne, are in general very liable to outlive 
their popularity. Such is the infirmity of humail 
nature, that peoplej never satisfied with being well, 
constantly wish tor better, expect it from a change 
of sovereigns, and even prefer the chances of it to a 
real but stationary prosperity. Elizabeth lived long 
enough to see evidently the alacrity with which the 
English, of whom she had been so long the idol, 
looked towards her successor; and it embittered 
with the deepest melancholy the latter days of her 
reign. 
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James, in his way to Endand, frequently met 
urith crowds of men of all raris flocking about lum 
from every quarter, allured by the curiosity of seeing 
their new monarch. Hie king, though not dislik- 
ing flattery, was still fonder of ease and tranquil- 
lity. He issued accordingly a proclamation, pro- 
hibiting such resort of people on account of the 
scarcity of provisions, and other inconveniences, 
which must necessarily attend it. In the mean time, 
to shew how sensible he was to the affection which 
appeared in his new subjects, he bestowed knight- 
hood on no less than two hundred and thirty-seven 
persons in the first six weeks of his reign. A pas- 
squinade was posted up at St. Paul's on this occasion, 
advertising for a necessary prescription to assist fi^il 
memories in retaining the names of the new nobles. 
Among the great numbers of the Scottish courtiers 
whom he had brought from Scotland, he selected 
the duke of Lennox, the earl of Marre, lord Hume, 
lord 'ihilaS, sir George Hume, and secretary £1- 
phinstone, whom he immediately added to the 
English privy coundl, though he left almost all the 
chief offices to Elizabeth's ministers, who continued 
to have the whole management of political concerns . 
both foreign and domestic 

Henry IV. sends over to England the marquis of 
Rosni, afterwards duke of Sully, as his ambassador, 
to propose a league with James, in conjunction 
with Venice, the United Provinces, and the nor- 
thern crowns, against Austria, in order to depress 
the exorbitant power and ambition of the emperor. 
But James, whose love of peace was the ruling pas- 
sion, declined to take a part in that vast enterprize, 
and agreed only to support secretly the States Gene- 
ral in concert with Henry. It was stipulated by that 
treaty, that the two kings should allow the Dutch 
to levy forces in their respective dominions, and 
shoukl, under hand, remit to that republic the sum 
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of one millioa foiir hundred thousand Uvres a year, 
the whole of which should be advanced by the Idng 
of France : but that the third of it should be de- 
ducted fiom the sum due by Henry to Elizabeth }- 
and if Spain attacked dther of the princeG, they 
agreed to asust each other, Henry with ten thou- . 
sand men, and James with six thousand. It nnist 
be said, in justice to James, that this treaty, one of 
the wisest and most equitable of his reign, was 
much more his own work than that of any of his 
ministers. 

A conspiracy is dkcovered ; the object t^ which 
was to subvert the government, and to fix on the 
throne Arabella Stuart, a near relation to the king. 
Two catholic priests, Watson and Clark, seemed to 
act the chief part in the plot, and to be connected 
with lord Gray, a puritan, lord Cobham, a thought. 
. less man, ^ Walter Raleigh, suspected to belong 
to the sect known under the appellation of Free 
thinkers. It has never been understood, how men 
of such discordant principles could have united in 
^ dangerous a combination, nor by what means 
they intended to carry it into execution j but the 
confes^on and trial of the criminals put the exis* 
tence of the plot beyond any doubt, fhe two 
priests, with another of the conspirators, w^re 
executed ; the r^t were either pardoned or r^ 
prieved, 

Arm. 1604. 

The religious disputes between theestabljshed church 
and the puritans, induce the king to summon some 
bishops and dignified clergymen, and some leaders 
of the puritan party, to a conference at Hamptoii 
court, where the king was present, attended by hi^ 
ministers, and displayed as much zeal as superiority 
pf learning in the pontroverted pofDta of nith ap4 
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4^scipline. A few alterations in the liturgy were 
a^eed on, and the parties separated with mutual 
dissatisfaction. 

A parliament is assembled, and the king, at its 
opemng, fully displays his character in an do<)uent 
and much-admired speech both in style and matter, 
though wanting of that majestic brevity, from which 
a sovereign can never deviate but at the expence of 
. his ^gnity. He candidly confesses in it his too 
great iacility in yielding to the solidtations of 
suitors, a &ult, which he promises to correct. 

Under the preceding reigns the chancellor exerted 
a discretionary authority of issuing new writs to 
supply the place of any members whom he judged 
incapable of attending, either on account of their 
employment, their ^iduiess, or other impediment. 
Though the minister was thus evidently invested 
with an unlimited power of modelling at pleasure 
the representatives of the nation, the commons, of 
themselves, without any court influence, had con- 
firmed that practice in the 23d of Elizabeth. Now, 
sir Frands Godwin, being chosen member for the 
county of Bucks, the chancellor pronounced him 
an ouuaw, and having thus vacated bis seat, issued 
writs for a new election. Sir John Fortesque was 
named in his place ; but the first act of the house, 
was to reverse the chancellor's sentence, and restore 
sir Francis to his seat. The upper house desired a 
conference on that subject, but the commons abso- 
lutely refused it, as the question regarded entirely 
their own privileges. They agreed, however, to - 
make a remonstrance to the king by the mouth of 
their speaker, in which they maintained, that the 
right of judging with regard to elections belonged 
exdusivdy to the house. James was not satisfied, 
and ordered a conference between the commons 
and the judges, whose opinion on this point was op- 
posite to that of the commons. He expressed m 
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this order, that he gave it as an absolute Icing, an 
epithet which Elizabeth had frequently used with- 
out creating any jealousy. .He added, that " alt 
their privileges were derived from his grant, and 
that he hoped they would not turn them against 
him." However, in the conference the question of 
law appeired to him more doubtful than he expect- 
ed; he proposed, accordingly, that both Godwin 
and Fortesque should be set a^ide, and a writ be 
issued by warrant of the house for a new election, 
which was agreed on, and the commons thus se- 
cured for the future the free possession of thdr 
seats, and the right of being the only judges of their 
elections and returns. They established at the same 
time their power of punishing both the persons at 
whose suit any member was arrested, and the offi- 
cers who either arrested or detained him. 

Elizabeth had ever taken ^eat care of confining 
within the narrowest bounds the rising genius of the 
nation towards a free constitution and limited mo* 
□archy ; but the throne being now filled by a prince 
less dreaded and less beloved, symptoms of that 
noble and wise spirit of freedom, no less distant 
from li<;entiousness than servility, began to appear 
in England. 

The numerous patents for monopolies granted by 
Elizabeth, and destructive of every species of do- 
inestic industry, had been spontaneoudy annulled 
by James ; but the exclusive companies still remain- 
ed, and had carried so far their privileges, that al* 
most all the commerce of England was centered in 
London, and in the hands of about two hundred 
citizens. It appears that the customs of that port 
amounted to one hundred and ten thousand pounds 
a year, while those of all the kingdom beside, pro- 
duced only seventeen thousand pounds. The com. 
mittee appointed by the commons to examine this 
enormous grievance, ascertained that shipping %od 
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seamen had insenubly decayed during all the pre- 
ceding reign, from that cause alone. 

llie king had very much at heart the union of 
the two Idngdoms, which he considered as equally 
advantageous to both. But the more urgent he 
was in promoting it, the more backward was the 
parUament in concurring with him, as they ascribed 
his zeal on this occasion to his partiality in favour of 
his ancient subjects, which had already been more 
than once the topic of tJieir complaints ; therefore, 
their regard for the Idog went no farther than to 
appcnnt a committee m forty-four English and 
tt^rty-one Scottish members, in order to deliberate 
concerning the terms of a union, but without any 
power towards aincluding it. In the mean time, 
as the commons appeared fiiUy dttermined to re- 
fuse all supply, the king, in order to prevent, or 
to cover, a disappointment, which might beur a bad 
construction both at home and abroad, informed 
the house by a message that he desired no sumly. 
Soon after he prorogued the parliament, and ex- 
pressed in his speech his dissatis^tion at their be- 
haviour. 

The peace with Spun is finally concluded August 
1 8th. At this same period, an event, as memora- 
ble as any ever recorded in history, was preparing 
with the greatest secrecy, for the siidden destruc- 
tion, at the same blow, of the lung, the royal fami- 
ly, the lords, and the commons. Such was thd' 
pan, as certain as incredible, of that famous coii* 
spiracy, well known under the name of the Gun- 
powder Plot; as it was to be executed by runuuig 
a mine under the two houses of parliament, and 
blowing it up, on the first day of vieix next meet- 
ing, at the very moment when the king would 
harangue both houses. 

llie i;atholics had expected great hvaoi on the 
accesuon of James, who was even pretended to 
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have catered into posltiTe engagements to tolerate 
their religion. They soon ditcovered their mtstalK, 
and when they found that James, on all occauons, 
expressed }us intention of strictly persevering in 
the rigorous laws enacted against them by ESzabeth, 
the moat violent r^ succeeded their disaj^Knuted 
hopes. Cateshy, a gentleman of an ancient catho- 
lic &mily, who first thought of that most extraor- 
(Unary mean of revenge, opened his intention to 
. Fiercy, a descendant of the illustrious house of 
^ Northumberland. Both, misled' by the most fran- 
tic ^atidsm, considered themselves as the instru- 
ment of rKvioe wrath, for the destruction of the 
most obstinate and dangerous foes to all piety and 
rdmon, and the plan of Catesby was definitively 
settled between them. They agreed to communis 
cate the matter to a few more, and, among the 
rest, to Thomas Winter, whom they sent over to 
Flanders in quest of Fawkes, an officer in the 
Spanish sorke, whose religious zeal and cour^ 
were very well known. When they inlisted any 
new conspirator they bound him to secrecy by an 
oath, adminbtered to them together with the com- 
niunion. A bouse was hired in Piercy's name, ad< 
jtnning that in which the parliament was to assem- 
\Ae ; and towards the end of the year they began 
thor operations, after having provided themselves 
with arms and the instruments necessary for their 
labour. When they had pierced the wall they found 
that the vault below the house of paiiiament was a 
magazine of coals, which was selling off, as the 
vamt was to be let after the sale. The coals were 
bought, and the |Jace hired by Kercy, who lodged 
tlurty-six barrels of powder in it, the whole cover- 
ed with faggots and billets. The doors of the vault 
were then boldly flung open, and every body ad- 
mitted, as if it contained nothing auspidous. 
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Ten days before the meeting of parliament, tord 
Montea^, a catholic, rec^vM the fdlowing letter, 
which had been dehvered to his servant by an ub- 
IcoowD liand. 

" My lord, out of the love I bear to some of your 
** friends, I have a care of your [veaervation ; thare- 
*• {ore I would advise you, as you value your life, 
*^ to devise some excuse to shift ofiF your attendance 
" at this parliament, ior God and man have con- 
** curred to punish the wickcdnets of this time. 
** And think not slightly of this advertisement; 
** but retire yourself into yonr country, where you 
** may expect the event in safety ; for, though 
** there be no appearance of any stir, yet, I say, 
'* they will receive a terrible blow this parl^unent ; 
** and yet they shall not see who hurts them. This 
** counsel is not to be omtemned, because it may 
** do you good, and can do you no harm ; for the 
** danger i^xviU be past m as short a time as you mU 
** emjMOjf in burning this ktterj, for the dai^;er is 
" past as soon as you have burned the letter ; and 
" 1 hope God will give you grace to make use of it, 
*' unto whose holy protection I commend you." 

Lord ^nteagle carried this letter to lord SaliSt 
bury, secretary of state, who did not think it worth 
any attention, not only as an anonymous writing, 
but as it was mentioned in it that the danger was 
past as soon as the tetter was burned. He uiottg^t 
proper, howev^, to lay it befcHre the king, wha 
did not tUnk so lightly of it. He found that 
the very sentence which a|^>eared so fo<didi to 
Salisbury, uad to all the council, had a double 
ineamng, and vgntfied also, that the danger would 
be past in as «h<Mt a time aft the burning of the 
letter woukl reijuire ; and from this meaning, which 
- 3 
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he thought to be the real ooe^ he concluded that 
some vast, sudden, and dangerous plot, to be exe- 
cuted by gunpowder, was preparing, and ordered 
accordindy an inspeaion to be made of aS the 
vaults below the houses of parliament. The earl of 
Sufiblk, lord chamberlain, to whom this care be- 
longed, purposely delayed the search till the day 
before the meeting of parliament. He remarked in 
the vault under the upper house great piles of wood, 
and Fawkes standbg in a dark corner, llie bold 
countenance of that roan, who passed himself for a 
{Percy's servant, and such a quantity of fuel for the 
use of a gentleman who lived so httle in town as 
Fiercy, gave great suspidon to the chamberlain, 
and induced him to restive that a more complete 
inspection should be made. About midnight a jus- 
.tice of peace was sent, with proper attendants, and 
finding Fawkes before the door, he immediately 
seized biro. In the mean time the ^ggots being 
turned over the powder was discovered. The 
matches, and every thing necessary for setting fire 
to the train, were found m Fawkes's pockets. The 
proof of the guilt was complete, and far from at- 
tempting to deny it, he expressed the utmost re- 
gret that he had lost the opportunity of firing the 
mine, and of sweetening his own death by that of 
his enemies. He displayed the same undaunted 
firnmess before tfae counol, and refused to discover 
his accomplices ; but being confined in the tower, 
and the rack bdng shewn to him, his boldness at 
last abandoned him so £ir as to make him denounce 
all the conspirators. 

Catesby, Piercy, and all their accomplices, whose 
number did not amount to more than eighty, as 
soon as they heard that Fawkes was arrested, fled 
with all speed to Warwickshire, and there made a 
stand in.a house, with a resolution of selling dearhr 
their liv^ to the assailaots. But an acddent, which 
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put fire to some of thdr powder, cUsabled them for 
defence. The people nislied in upon them from all 
udes, ^ercy, Catesby, and some of their attendants, 
Were Idlled, the others, among whom was a Jesuit, of 
the name of Garnet, were taken prisoners, tried, con- 
demned, and executed immediately after, having 
confessed their guilt. The lords Mordaunt and 
Stourton, two catholics, and the earl of Northimi- 
berland, who were connected with the leaders of 
the conspiracy, and suspected of being acquainted 
with it, were condemned to very heavy fines, for 
not having discovered it. 

After so fortunate an escape from an attempt, as 
well contrived as it was atrocious, the king ex- 
pressed himself, in his speech to the parliament, 
with a moderation no less remarkable and praise- 
worthy than had been his penetration in discover- 
ing the cons[Mracy. He remonstrated with great 
energy agunst the injustice of involving alT the 
cathofics in the same guilt, or supposing them ' 
equally disposed to commit such enonmties, on no 
ouier ground than that of the heads of die coa- 
s[Hracy being catholics. ** For his part," added he, 
** that con^)iracy, however atrocious, should never 
alter his plan of government. While, with one 
hand, he punished the guilt, with the other he 
would still protect innocence." This speech con- 
cluded the session, and the parliament was pro* 
rogued till the 22d of January. 

Amu 1606. 

James's moderation, or rather majpanifnity, in 
this important circumstance, was ascribed by some 
to the weakness of his character, and by others to 
his supposed inclination towards popery. The puri- 
tans, m the fits of thdr rage against the catholics, 
were the most violent in uidr censures ; they re- 
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presented as sjrmptoms of idolatry iuid superstitioH 
the measures adopted by the king to support the 
authority of the established church, its rites and 
ceremonies. These unreasonable and seditious cla- 
mours did not prevent his majesty from persever- 
ing in his plan of softening the acrimony of his sub* 
jects against the religion of thdr fathers ; he even 
gradually abated the rigour of the laws enacted by 
Elizabeth agiunst the church of Rome ; and by this 
wise toleration cleared so far his character from all 
suspicion of bigotry or fenaticism, as to be almost 
generally styled tf^ second Solomon. The parlia- 
tcieat was also, in this session, more respectful and 
less 'parsimonious towards him ; they granted him 
an aid payable in four years, of three subsidies and 
- six fifteenths, which Sir Francis Bacon said in this 
house might amount to aboutibur hundred thousand 
pounds. Tlie only point in which the commons in- 
curred his displeasure, was their constant support 
in favour of uie puritans, whom he consider«i as 
enemies to all kinds of government, except the re- 
puUican. 

The principal a£ur brought to the next session 
Was the intended union of the two kingdoms, in 
favour of which two remarkable speeches, stiU re- 
maining, were delivered, the one by sir Francis 
Bacon, the most wonder^ genius of the age, and 
the other by the king himseu ; and it is but just to 
acknowledge that in point of good reasoning and 
elegant composition, the latter might be nearly 
compared to the former.. -But the parliament seem- 
ed to be swayed merely by the vulgar motive of 
national antipathy, and all that could be obtained 
for the present connsted only in the abolition of the 
hostile laws formerly enacted between the king- 
doms. 
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A petition being moved in the lower house for a 
more severe execution of the laws gainst the catho* 
lies, and an abatement towards protestant clergy- 
men who scrupled to observe the ceremonies, the 
Idng sends orders to proceed no 6irther in that 
matter. The commons, inclined at first to region- 
strate against such a breach of privilege, acquiesce 
in it, on being told that it was supported by many 
precedents under the rdgn of Elizabeth. 

The transactions of the two following years do 
not o&T to history any memoraUe occurrence. 

A new sesdon of parUunent was held in the 
spring of the year lOlO, February 9th, when the 
earl m Salisbury, lord treasm*er, minutely exposed 
the expences and necessities of the king, who expect- 
ed to receive an adequate suf^ly. But the commons, 
soured by religious pr^nudices, and, on that account, 
more tenadous of their money, could not be pre- 
. vailed upon granting more than one subsidy and 
one fifteenth, which would scarify amount to one 
hundred thousand pounds. ' 

The lower house discovered likewise some dis* 
contents against the king's proclamations, by which 
he assumed and exerdsed alone the whole l^islo- 
tive power. James told them, " that though he 
well knew, that by the constitution and pcuicy of 
the kingdom, proclamations were not of equal 
force with laws, yet he thought it a duty in- 
cumbent on him, and a power ins^Huably an. 
nexed to the nown, to restrun and prevent audi 
mischief and inconveniendes as he saw growing 
in the state,, against which no certain law was 
extant, and which might lead to the great detri< 
ment of the silbject, u there should be no remedy 
provided till the meeting of a parliament. Md this 
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prerogative, he adds, our progenitors have, in aU 
times, used and emoyed." 

James bang inrormed that remonstrances were 
preparing against the proceedings of the highborn' 
mission courts which was pretended to exercise ia 
relirious matters an unlimited power, as arbitrary 
as that of the inqubition, he summoned the two 
bouses at Whitehall, and addressed them with a 
speech, in which, comparing the Divine to the regal 
authority, he told them, tmt as it was a blasphemy 
to question the omnipotence of God, all contentions 
On the extent or limits of his own power were se- 
ditious ; that as he would never act but according 
to law and reason, he would never sufier them to 
engage in any debate upon what he could or would 
not do. That they were allowed to receive com- 
phunts against the high conunission, but that the 
cognizance and reform of the abuses which might 
exist in thdr proceedings belonged to himself alone, 
and that to pretend to suppress it. would be a fla- 
grant violation of the roy^U authority. 

The king creates Henry, his eldest son, prince of 
Wales, and soon after the parliament is prorogued 
to the 16th of October. 

A proclamation is issued expelling all the Jesuits 
from the kingdom, and prohibiting all recusant 
.papists to approach the court nearer than ten miles. 

The session of parliament (^ned ^in on the 
26th of October, and James soon perceived, by the 
unfavourable disposition discovered by the lower 
house, tluu the impres^on which his last speech had 
.made upon them was fiu: from being obliterated ; 
so true it is, that the effects of despotism are less 
reluctandy submitted to than itt principle. James's 
government was incomparably less absolute than 
that of Henry VIIL or Elizabeth, yet neither of these 
two sovereigns ever attempted to set forth in their 
q)eechea frcoi the throne a system, or rather a code 
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of despotism, so compfcteljr jurbkraiy/ The king, 
displeased at the warmth of the first debates uf this 
sesdoa (the journals of which are lost), and appre* 
hensive of the consequences, prorogued the parlia- 
ment a few weeks after their meeting, and dissolved 
them by a prochmation, the 31st of December, 
with the resolution of never assrtnbling any other 
pariiament ; upon which the courtiers did not &il to 
congratulate his majesty, for having unshackled 
himself from the pu'hamentary yoke. This was his 
first parliament, and it sat nearly seven yeus. 

/nn. 1611. 

James having finished at this period the institu* 
tions he had been long meditating, to civilize the 
inhabitants of Ireland,' to reconcile them to laws 
and industry, and to render their subjection as dura- 
ble as useful to England, he thought of carrying 
them into execution. He, at first, abolished the 
Irish customs, which supplied the place of laws, and 
were cjtlculated to keep that people for ever in a 
state of barbarism. He substituted the En^ish law 
in their place, and having taken all the natives 
under his protection, he dedared them free citizens, 
and proceeded to govern them by a regular ad- 
ministration, military as well as civil. A smatt 
atmy was maintained; its discipline inspected, to 
prevent thdr preying upon the country, as had 
been usual in former reigns. All minds being first 
quieted by a general indemnity, drcuits were esta- ' 
Uished, justice administered, oppression banished, 
crimes ind disorders of every kind severely punish- 
ed. Such were the wise measures by which James 
introduced humanity and justice in a country where 
the peo{^e had been buried for ages in the moat pro- 
found barbarism. 
It. is painful to observe, that ax the very perio4 

VOL. II. ss 
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when James illustrated his taga by such noble cares 
and meritorious acts of royal power, he shune- 
fully disgraced his dignity by bis unaccountable fond- 
ness and extravagant prodigalities of riches and titles 
towards unworthy favourites, who had nothing to 
recommend them but a pleasing visage, a graceful 
demeanour^ and other external accomplishments* 
In the first rank of these stood Robert Carre, a 
youth of a good family in Scotland, whom lord Hay, 
his oourttryman, ibund means to introduce at court 
in the modest office of presenting the king ha 
buckler at a match of tilting. The first time that 
Carre performed this -petty service, he was thrown 
off his horse, and had his leg broken in the king's 
presence. James, most tenderly affected by.fliis ac- 
cident, ordered him to be lodged in the palace till 
his cure was completed; and.visited him frequently 
in his chamber during his confinement. The 
thorough ignorance and apparent stmpUdty oi ths 
youth, far from coding the king's afiectioD for 
bim, seemed ratjier to confirm it^ Highly con- 
ceited of his own wisdom, he was delighted in fan- 
cying, that by his cares and instructions this raw 
youth would soon beeiptal to his. wisest minister, 
and capable -of' being initiated into all the prc^ound 
mysteries of government on which hfe tfet so high a 
value. '' His fondness thus antic^ting the &ture 
imaginary merit of his favourite, ho thought it but 
just to antiopate likewise in a dueprt^rtion the 
Rewards of it. Carre was therefore soon conadered 
as the rismg man : he was ahnost at once . knighted, 
created viscount of Rochester, honoured wtth the 
order of the' garter, and made a foivy counsellor. 
This advancement, unprecedented in its rapidity, 
was looked ui»on with envy by some, but more 
genei^y with contempt and sidicule.. 
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Am> 1612. 

The sudden death of the prince of Wales was the 
most memorable, and no less deplorable event that 
Dccurredthis year. This prince, endowed with' the 
most eminent qualities which could adorn his rank 

'and' fitture station,, had hardly readied eighteen 
years, and already (hqilayed more dignity, and 
commanded more respect thui his Either, with all 
his leaming, experience, and abiUties. YHs only 
&ult was, perhaps, not to have concealed so mum 
as he should his^profbundcoQtemptfoF the king,' on 
accomt.of his pedantry and pieillanimity. 

The'remains of Mary the late queenr of Scots, the 
king's mother, are removed in great state from 
Peterborough, to the di^id royal at Westmin- 

.ster, 

it'BTOears tlut Carre's behavionr in the beginmng 
of his iavour, was so moderate and unassuming as 
to reconcUe the people with the king's attachmenC 
to him. ' But the more modest he was, the more 
eager was the king to raise him as soon as possible 
to the highest degree of power and ricb^ Hs 
grants of money, particularly, were so' frequent, 
tfaattheearl of SaUsbury, lord treasurer, was-often 
at a loss to provide for the most ui^ent necessities 
of the state. In hopes to put a stop to these in(X>n- 
siderate prodigalities, one day when he had receiV' 
ed an onler tn»n the king to pay five thousand 
pounds to Carre, he invited his majesty to -dinnet, 
and took care to prepare before hand in one room, 
a shew of the whole money, divided in many heaps. 
When the king entered that room his curiosity was 
exdted by the exhibition ; he asked the earl what 
bould be the destination of sudbi a sum of money I 
Onhisbeing ansiPereditwaspreparedfor .Carre, in 
execution of his majesty's order, he felt momen* 
£ £ 2 
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tarily ashamed of his lavishness, and reduced the 
grant to two thousand pounds. 

Ann. 1613. 

The marriage of the princess Elizabeth with th» 
Elector i^tine took j^ce three months after the 
death of the prince of Wales, and though it was 
cel^rated with great rgoicings, its imhappy coa> 
sequences proved no less ^al to the reputation and 
ibrtunes of the prince than of the king himsdf. 
The elector, encouraged by so great an alliance, en- 
gaged in eniterprizes beyond his strength; and the. 
king not being able to support him in his distress, 
lost entirely, in the end or his life, the remains of 
die affection and esteem of his own subjects. 

The education of Carre was so Uttle advanced that 
the king was obJiged to begio his instruction by 
riving him lessons on the first rules of grammar.' 
Prinaples of virtue and morality would have been 
ttiuch more useful to him, as it waa not long before 
he gave proof of his bong totally deficient in both, 
ancT unworthy of the kind condescension of his . 
master, whose infatuation for this wretched mimon 
blinded him so completely, as to make him find de* 
light in being governed by him, and even in allow- 
ing him to give orders of his own, in important. 
state a&irs, without his majesty's participation; a 
fatal delusion, the conseqnence of which was, that 
this feUow had the audacity of making the king un- 
knowii^y lend his name, and be accessary to the 
most atrocious transactions. 

These reflections rdate to the amours and mar- 
riage of Carre with the countess of Essex, the par- 
ticulars of which would be too long, and not very 
decent to relate. Let it suffice to xiy, that the earl 
o( Essex had married a dau^ter of the earl of Suf* 
folk* but they were both so young that Essex was 
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sent to travel, until they should have arrived at the 
age of puberty. ITie countess, during the absence 
or her husband, grew handsome, graceful, but un- 
fortunately no less unruly in her tender passions. 
Carre having paid his addresses to h^r, easily suc- 
ceeded in captivating her most violent affection. 
Essex, on his return, found his wife beautiful and 
lovely, and expressed a very natural eagerness of 
living with her in their matrimonial state. But she 
fbuna every day a new pretence to decline his solid- 
tations ; and me was still persevering in her back- 
wardness, when the eari was taken so dangerously 
ill with the sm^ pox, that his life was despaired of; 
however, the strength of his constitution prevailed, 
. and he recovered. But, during his confinement, the 
countess and Carre, who had finally resolved to 
marry one another, had been framing against him 
ihe most horrible plot, to enable the countess to 
sue for a divorce from him, on the plea of impo< 
tency. 

Carre consulted on this occasion Sir Thomas 
Overbury, a man of great abilities, learning, and 
probity, who was sincerely attached to him, and to 
whom he had had recourse for assistance and ad- 
vice from the beginning of his &vour. Overbury 
heard with disgust Carre's intended marriage, and 
strongly represented to him the shame and dai^r 
of it. He described the countess as a- profligate 
woman, who, being married to a young noblemaa 
of the first rank, scrupled not to prostitute her cha- 
racter by an adulterous passion ; he even went so 
far as to threaten Carre that he would break for 
ever all connection \rith him, if he persevered in his 
criminal design. 

Carre had the weakness not only of revealing this 
conversation to the countess, but of entering into 
her vindictive projects a^inst the life of a mend, . 
whose only crime was, the utmost instance of hi* 
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feitUul friendship. For the execution of this in£i^ 
mous purpose, he procured a. .commission for his 
being sent in embassy to Muscovy ; and when 
Overbury consulted him on this appointment, he 
earnestly dissuaded him from accepting it, promis- 
ing that he would take the first opportunity of pro- 
curing him a more advantageous situation. To, the 
ting again he aggravated the insolence of Overbury^s 
refusal, and bad a warrant issued for committing 
him to the tower, where he had taken care to have 
one of his creatures previously appointed as a lieu- 
tenant, for that very purpose. There Overbury 
was confined so strictly as to be debarred the s^t, 
and all communication whatsoever with any of his 
friends or nearest relations. 

In the mean time the countess had 90 successfully 
forwarded her abominable scheme against her hu^ 
band, as to entertain no doubt of the obstacle of her 
marriage with him being soon legally removed. 
The king himself, fiargetting both the dignity of his 
character, and the gratitude he owed to the family 
of Essex, entered zealously into the project of pro- 
curing the countess a divorce from her husband. 
This scandalous trial took place, attended with the 
shameful examinations in use at that time, and 
the sentence of divorce was pronounced without any 
Of^osiiion from the earl, who embraced that op- 
portunity of separjiting himself from such a bad 
woman. One inonth was scarcely elapsed whei^ 
her nuptials with Carre were celebrated with the 
greatest magnificence ; and, lest she should lose any 
rank by her new marriage, the king bestowed on 
his minion the title of earl of Somerset. 

It still remained to complete the happiness of the 
new countess of Somerset, that she should farther 
satiate her revenge on the. unfortunate Overbury, 
who had now remained in the closest confinement 
for the imagiiury offence of having declined the env 
2 
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baasy to Muscovy. The countess accordiogly en- 
gaged her husband^in the ztrodous dedgn of taking 
him off secretly by poison, which was executed in so 
vident a manner by an apothecary, that the symp< 
toms were ^parent to every one who ^^roached 
him. The great precipitation with which hisHnter- 
ment waes luirried, raised the strongest suspicions 
among the publicj but the full proof of the crime 
was not brought to light till some time after. 

Salisbury, the lord treasurer, and the aUest mini' 
ster that James ever had, was dead, and his successor 
was quite inadequate to the task of supplying from 
an exhausted treasury, the increasing profusion 
of James and of his favourite. The title of baronet 
was sold, and two hundred patents of that species 
of knighthood had produced as many thousand 
pounds. Each rank of nobility had likewise its 
settled price ; privy seals, or bonds, subscribed by 
the long himself with his private seal, were drcui 
hted to the amount of two hundred thousand 
pounds ; bcnevdences were exacted to the amount 
of fifty-two thousand pounds ; and some monopo^ 
lies, of no great value, were erected ^ but all thiese 
schemes proving insufficient for the Idng's neces- 
sities, he and his council saw no other resource than 
to try what he could obtain from a new parliament, 
and he consented, though very reluctantly, to give 
the necessary orders for its convocation. 

Ann. 161*. 

The parliament assemUe April 5th ; the com- 
mons, in thrir first sittings, engage in warm de- 
bates on account of a rumour that was spread, that 
several persons bad been employed to licence the 
elections, and had undertaken to secure a majority 
for the court. But it was not long before the strong 
B^rit of liberty displayed by that very majority. 
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dearly evinced, that if such undertaking had redly 
eustedi the undertakers had not succeeded in the 
attempt. Instead of taking into consideration the 
business of supply as urged by the king, who made 
them several liberal offers, the commons resumed 
the debate opened last parliament, respecting new 
customs and taxes, and insisted that the long had 
po power of levying them by the mere authonty of 
his prerogative. In the mean time they applied to 
the upper house for a conference on the subject ; 
but a speech of the bishop of Lincoln having ex* 
cited some altercation with the peers, the king seiz- 
ed that opportunity of dissolving immediately, June 
6th, a parliament which, without granting him any 
suf^ly, had shewn a firm resolution of retrenching 
his prerogative ; he even carried his resentment so 
far as to throw into prison some of the members, 
who had been the most forward in their oppoution 
to his measures. In the mean time, all the sheriffs 
of the kingdom received orders Irom the council for 
levying a benevolence adequate to the king's neoesr 
w^ies. 



In the midst of the enjoyments of love, honouFs, 
and riches, the hvourite was a prey to the bitterest 
remorse of conscience for his most secret enormities. 
The g^ety and graces of hb youth gradually disapi 
peared, and were succeeded by sullenness and si- 
lence. James, finding no longer in him these su- 
perficial accomplishments which had gained bis 
afiection, was less pleased with his company. The 
courtiers, and particularly the enemies of Somerset, 
no sooner perceived the first symptoms of this dis- 
gust, than they o&red to the king a new minion 
of one-and-twenty, and no less remarkable for the 
grace, handsomeness, and elegance of his person. 
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His name wu George Vilfiers, younger brother of 
•z good fimily} and just returned from his traveb. 
At a comedy, he was purposdy phced full in James's 
eye, and he engaged at the same instant the atten- 
tion and Sections of this weak monarch, who being, 
however, ashamed of this new attachment, ehdea> 
voured to conceal it by declaring his resolution not 
to confer any &vour on him, unless entreated by 
the queen to take him near his person. Hiis prin- 
cess was accordingly a|^Ued to, but as she foresaw 
the extreme to which he would carry this new re- 
diculous passion, she at first refiised to countenance 
it. Yielding, however, to the solidtations of the 
archbishop, she condescended to db^g/i her husband 
by asking this &vour of him ; and in comfdiaace to 
her demand he immediately bestowed the office of 
cup-bearer on ViUiers, thinking now that all ap* 
pearances were fully saved. 

While the court of England, thrown into parties 
between the two minions, and the stnig^es of the 
king himself, divided between his old and his new 
inclmatioD, exhibited the most pitiful scene of ridi< 
cule i the discovery of Overbury's murder put an 
end to the controversy. The apothecary who had 
been employed in preparing the poison having re> 
tired to Flushing, began to talk so freely of the 
whole secret, that it came to the ears of the king'i 
envoy in the tow countries, and he immediately sent 
an account of it to the ministry. The king, no less 
indignant than surprized, to find such a monster in ' 
a man whom he had admitted to his bosom, sent for 
the chief justice, and recommended to him the most 
rigoroiu scrutiny. All the particulars of the guilt 
were unravelled. The lieutenant of the tower and 
the lesser crimin;ds were first tried and condemned. 
The trial of the earl and countess of Somerset was 
postponed till the next year, when they were both 
fleclared guilty and condemned to death ; but ttw 
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Ung granted them a reprieve* which was often re- 
newed. In the year 1631 the king resumed them 
to liberty, bat without pxrdoning them, and oa 
condition that they shoiUd live in the country. At 
last, indie year 1(>24>, about four months previooa 
to the king's death, they wwe finally pardoaed, 
and obtained a pen^n, wth which th^ redredj 
and languished out old age in infamy and qbscurity, 
animated against one another with a more violent 
ha^ed than had been thdr guilty love. 

Ann. 1616; 

The fall of Somerset fully opened the way to the 
advancement of Villiers bc^h in riches and digni- 
ties. In the coarse of a few years he was created 
viscount VSliers, eari, marquis, and dnke of Budc- 
ingham, knight of the garter, master of the horse, 
duef justice m l^yre, warden of the dnque ports, 
master of the king's-bench office, steward of West- 
mioEter, amstabie of Windsor, and lord high ad- 
miral of En^and. His mother obtained the tide of 
countess of Buckingham. His brother was created 
viscount of Purbed: ; and a numerous trun of 
needy rdations wei% all pushed up into credit and 
authority ; an infallible method oi making of this 
new&vourite and his family, a. set of ra^ and in- 
solent upstarts. ' 

To gratify the whims of a young minion, and a 
large necessitous family to supply with riches, were 
eKtraordinary expeaoea which James's exhausted 
treasury coukl not provide for. The Dutch stfll 
owed him six hundred thcrusand pounds, the re- 
mainder of the ei^t hundred thousand pounds lent 
by Elizabeth to the in&nt rejpublic, to be reimbors- 
cd by yearly instalments of forty thousand pounds, 
for the security of which she had got, as pledges into 
hex hxaSsi the three important fortresses of Flu^ 
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iag, la Brill» and Rammakiiis. Bat of tkese furtytbou- 
saad pounds, the expence of the garrisons, aaiouot- 
ing to twenLy;six thousand pounds a year, was to 
be deducted, which reduced to fourteen thousand . 
pounds the balance whi^h accrued, to the king. Tbe 
fiitatesweighingthesectrcunistances, offered to the king 
to pay him immediately two huotb'ed and fifty thou- 
sand .pounds, and to incorporate the £i\gU3h garri- 
son in thnr army. The urgency of the king's waot«, 
induced him to accept this offer, and he acconUng^r 
evacuated the cautionary towns, which restored the 
Dutch commonwealth to full libeny. 

Ann. I617. 

The Idog's resolution to compel the Scots to con- 
form to. the rites of tlie church of England, meets 
with a great opposition. He takes a journey to 
Scotland, where some officers of hia household had 
been previously sent, with orders to fit up the cha^ 
of Emnburgh palace in the some, style as that of 
WhitebaU, viz. with pictures, andstatues of the wo- 
sties, wh)ch much alarms the people ^prehensive 
of the re-establishing of the mass. 

The king finds the Scottish parliament assembled 
.at Berwick, and prorogues it to summoo it ^;aio 
immet&tely, and opens the session by a speech,* oc 
rather by a long commentary of the prodbmation 
by whioi be had already declared, that the only 
motive of his journey was the refonn of some ^Mt- 
ses in the church and the state, insisting on th^ ap- 
pointment df a certun number of commisuoners, 
to take into consideration all matters concerning 
rehgion, which was voted without any opposition; 
3nd then, without giving them time to proceed to 
the choice of these commisaonffl^, he iimoelf 
appointed them immediately, and chose them 
among the members mpst devoted to lum* Hie 
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parUament attampting to remonstrate against the 
illegality of this appointment, be reprimanded them 
v«y angrily for thor presuming to think them- 
selves entitled to make a difiereot choice after he 
bad signified his intentions. 

The first article agreed on by these comm!s«onen 
cndently implied the decision of all the questions ; 
it enacted, that whitever would be decided bg tAe 
kh^, assisted h/ Ae bishops, concerning ike external 
govemmait of the church, should pass as an eceksi- 
asticat lawj to vhick every bodi/ mould be obliged to 
submit. 

The ministers of Edinburgh and its ne^ibotir- 
hood entered into a protest against that artioe, and 
sent one of thdr members to deliver it to the king. 
The poor man was so frightened by his majesty's 
anger, that he fell upon his knees, cravine for pai> 
Aon, and promising diat he would no more mtermed- 
dle in the business. In the mean time James, being 
sensible that aU his plans concerning Scotland would 
turn to nothing, unless he could bring those mini- 
sters to a compliance, ordered them to asseml^ at 
-St. iVndrew's, wh»e he would go and speak to 
them. But ^1 his eloquence at tms meeting could 
not prevail upon them to adhere to the controverted 
article, and they all united in the demand of a gene- 
ral convocation of all the ministers of the kingdom, 
to deliberate upon it. The king very reluctantly 
consented to it ; but he succeeded at hst in having 
j^ the articles issued by the commissioners finally 
adc^ed by the Scottish ministers. 

This biudness took up James's time and attention 
IK> com[^tely, that he abandoned the whole manage- 
ment of the kingdom to his ministers, and particu- 
larly to his favourite Buckingham, who lissumed 
the whole government of the diurch and state, dis- 
pouog akme of all the vacant benefices as well as of all 
ihe offices wh^tso^ver. It u'as generaily said apd b9* 
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Kered, that he received (or all these tiominatioos 
some douceter or reoiuneratlon, in propcntion to 
their importance; and the conjecture is strongly 
supported by the extravagance <n his expences. 

Rale^ had no«^ been confined thirteen yeui 
in the tower for a conspiracy, which had never 
been proved against him, and in that abpde of 
wretchedness he had written .several works, and 
particularly his History of th« World, which is still' 
how in high estimation. His long suiierings and 
his unbroken ms^animity had now turned the 
tide of popular opinion in his iavour. The king 
seeoled, however, to have entirriy forgotten him ia 
his dungeon. But the present scaraty of money 
Mi^^sted to Ralegh the scheme the best calculated 
to rouse his mi^esty's attention upon his existence ; 
he spre^ the report that he knew a gold mine in 
Guiana, which would be sufficient to enricii not 
only the adventurers that should seize it, but to 
afford immense treasures to the nation. James was 
not inclined to believe that such a mine cauki exist 
anywhere, "but on reflecting on the leiwtb of Ra- 
. l^^'s confinement, he thought that he had already 
vndngone a suffident punishment, and rdeased 
him aom the tower, but without granting him a 
pardon, as he meant, he said, to reserve the former 
sentence as a check upon Raleigh's future behaviour. 
The aflurin^ prospect of the golden mine soon in- 
duced multitudes to engage with him ; the king 
Sve them permisuon to try the adventure, and, at 
or desire, he conferred on Raleigh the chief 
authority and command over his fellow adven- 
turers. 

The Spaniards had taken possession of a great part 
of- Guiana, and formed a settlement on -the nver 
Oronoko, where they had built a little town called 
St. Thomas, and worked there some mines of small 
value. When Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador 
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heard, that twelve armed vessels were fitting pnt 
for the expedition to Guiani, he carried compT^nts 
to the king ; Raleigh still protested the innocence 
of hb. intentions, and James assiired the ambassador, 
that if any hostile -attempt was formed against the 
Spanish settlements, Raleigh should pay for - his 
audadty. To that place, however, Raleigh direcdy 
bent his course, and remaining himself at the mouth 
of the river' with five of the largest ships, he sent 
up the rest to St. Thomas, undOT the command of 
his son and a captain Reymis, who was entirdy 
devoted to him. The SfKuiiards fired on them at 
then: landing, but wererepubed and pursued into 
the town. Young Rftlngh, to encourage his men, 
called out, ^ai this was the true mine, and none 
but Jbols looked 7&r ary other ; and advancing 
upon the Spaniards, received a ^ot, of wiiich- he 
immediately expired. Reymis and his followers 
carried on the attack, got possesion of the town, 
which they afterwards reduced to ashes } but did not 
find any thing of value in it. 

Raleigh did not pretend that he had himself seen 
the mine, but that Reymis, who had finmerly dis* 
covered it, had given him aH the InformatioQ he 
had published about it. Yet Reymis, who asstHwl 
that they were within two hours mardiof the 
place, refused, on the most absurd pretences, to 
take any efiectual step towards finding it ; and 
dreading punishment for his- behaviour, heretired 
Into his .cabin, -and put an end to his life. In the 
Mean time, the greatest discontent prevuled among 
Raldigh's companions, uid as they were convinced 
that, he had purposely deceived them, they deter- . 
mined to return immediately to England, and carry 
him along with them to answer for his conduct* 
They arrived in the course of the nest year, and 
d^v6red Raleigh into the king's hands. To satisfy 
the court of Spain, which raised the loudest com- 
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plaiat&^unst him* Jams signed ^ warrant for hit 
execution* not for the present ofTepce, but upon 
the obsolete sentence which had been issued on his 
former conspiracy. ' . 

The aniouot of the king's revenue as it stood this 
year, is thus stated ; of crown lands* eight hundred 
tlu>usand pounds-ayear ; by customs andnewimposi-- 
tions* near one hundred and ninety thossand pounds j 
by wards and other various branches of revenue besi- 
des purvey.aiice* cue hundred and ^ghty thousand 
pounds ; the whole amounting to fom: hundred and 
fifty thousand pQqnda. . The ki^'a ordinary disburse- 
ments by the same account are said to esceed this 
sum* thirty-six thousand pounds.. .All the extra^ 
ordiiury sofos :whidi Jamies had tdised by subo- 
des* loan^* s^. of lands, sale of the title of 
baroi>et, . money paid by the ^ates* and by the 
long of France, .benevt^nces* &c. were in the 
whole about two mUlion two hundred thousand 

EDimds, of which the sale of ^ds afforded seven 
undred and seventy-five thousand pounds* 

Amu >61S, 1619. 

James, in his lofty ideas. od the dignity. >of his 
rank amca^g the sover^gns, entertained: a fixed 
opinion peculiar to hinud^. tlut in marryiQg . the 
prince of Walesr any alliance ^ow that oi> royalty 
would be unworthy of lum ; and a dauber of 
France or Spun were the princ^aes he h^ chiefly 
in view. I^ pri.de was^ therefore, mudi gratified 
vith the o&r now. made by the S^ish ambass»* 
jdor, of the second daughter of Spam to the prince 
of Wales; and that he jni^ht render the tempta* 
tie^i irresistible' to the necessitous mtuiar«h« he gave 
hopes of an immense fortune whidi,^ should attend 
,the princess. The Spanish court, though deter- 
mined to contract no alliance vith a heretic, eo- 
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tered int6 negocuHona with Junes, which were sd 
artfiiUy protracted, that ev^ry dis^pointment still 
redoutded his hopes of aaccess. The transactions 
in Germany, so iniportant to the Austrian great- 
ness, became evoy day a new motive for this dup< 
lidty of conduct. 

Ine states of Bohemia hadrlng taken arms agunst 
the nnperor Matheus, comioued their revolt against 
his micoessor Ferdinand, and claimed the observance 
of all the edicts enacted in favour of the new reli'- 
«on, together with the restoration of their ancient 
uws and constitution. The neighbouring principa- 
lities, Silesia, Moravia, Lusatia, Austria, and even 
the kingdom of Hungary, took part in the quarreL 
Ferttinand IL beudes employing the asustance of 
his sul^ects, had engaged on his ude a powerful 
alUance of the neighbouring potentates who pro* 
fessed the andent rdigion, and above atl the Spanish 
monarchs who comioered his own interest to be 
(josety contiected with that of the younger branch 
of his £unily. 

llie states of Bohemia, alarmed at this mighty 
coalition, cast thdir eyes upon Frederic, the elector 
palatine, who, be^des rommant^g a considerable 
force of his own, was son-in-law to the king of 
En^ind, and nephew to prince Maurice, whosd 
aumority was become almost absolute in the united 
provinces. They lKH)ed that these princes, moved 
by the OHinectioiis of blood and by the tie of their 
common rdigion, would unite in support of F^- 
deric, and promote his greatness. They therefore 
made him a tender of their crown, which they con^ 
sidered as elective, and the young palatine imme>- 
diatdy accepted it without consultmg dther James 
or Maurice, whose opposition he foresaw, and 
mardied all his forces into Bohemia. 

The news of these evoits no socmer reached 
England, than the natioQ caressed an unanimous 
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ardour to engage in the quarrd. !Whea they heard 
of catholics carryine on war and persecutions 
against protestants, they considered neutrality as a 
mse desertion of the cause of God and of his holy 
religion. But James remarked principally in thu 
ccmtest a revolt of subjects against their king, 
which it could never behove him to patronize, as 
according to his ideas of the rights and dignity 
of kings, subjects must ever be in the wrong when 
they stand in opposition to those who have acquired 
or assumed that majestic title. He accordingly re- 
futed to lend any support to hi& son-in-law; he 
even denied him the title of king c^ Bohemia, and 
forbade him to be prayed for in the churches under 
that appellation. The queen died on the Sd of March 
1619, m the 4.5th year of her age. 



Meanwhile Ferdinand levied a ^werfiil army, 
which entered Bohemia ; and almost at one time it 
was known in Enj^d, that Frederic, being de* 
feated in the famous Inttle of Prague, had fled with 
his £unily into Holland ; that SpmoJa, the Spanish 
general, had invaded the palatinate without meet- 
ing any re^tance, except from one English regi- 
ment of two thousand four hun<bed men, ^d 
from some princes of the union, and had in a little 
time reduced the greater part of that prindpality. 

This news exdted loud murmurs m over Eng- 
. land agunst the king's neutrality and inactive dis* 
position. These noisy censures, however, did tiot 
in the least alter James's prinaples, nor his pacific 
resolutions; but he flattered hmisetf that his jus- 
tice and moderation had shone so conspicuously 
througlhout all these transactions, that the contwd* 
ing parties would willingly, from there respect to 
lus virtue, submit th«r dmerences to his equitable 

VOL. ix. ■ t 9 
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arbitration j and that either by tlut means or 
through the intrmate connexion he was to form. 
ttritb the king; of Spain, by the m^riage of the 
prince of Wales to his daurfiter, the destitution of 
thie p^atinate might be easuy obtained. He thouefat 
pradent, however, not to avow openly these oii- 
Werical expedations j but a^ none of the measures 
pointed out to him from all sides, couM be pursued 
without money, he concluded that no drcomstance 
more fiivourable couM occur for xibtfuning a hrge 
and speedy supply. He first tried the es^pedient of 
^ benevolence, pretending that the urgency of the 
case did not admit of le&ure for any other mea- 
sure. But the long and -fre^cnt reasonings of 
James about his prerogattTe, had roused more than 
any thing else the )eric'usy of liberty, and the 
nation had found also, in support of their privU^es, 
many strong reasonings, from which they con- 
cluded that these pretended benevolences were real 
extortiDns, contrary to law, however authorized 
by andent precedents. A parliament was found 
to be the only resource, and writs were accordingly 
issued for mmmoning it. 

Jtm. 162], 

llie dutiful and submissive demeanour of th* 

commons in the first sittings of tiiis parliament, 
seemed as if they were determined to make any 
sacrifice in order to re-establish a good understand- 
iag and amicable correspondence with the king. 
They would allow no menticxi to be made of th* 
new customs or impositions, nor of the imprison- 
ment ot the members of the former patiiament, 
and they unanimously voted him two subsii£es, 
and that too at the very bcrinning of the session, 
which had never happened from the beginning of 
his reign, llicy afterwards proceeded, but m a 
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Tery temperate manner, to the examination of 

Srievances respecting some abusive patents which 
id prodaeed many vexations. Their representa- 
tions on the sulnect -were very graciously recrived 
by ^e king, who seemed evoi thankful for the 
infonnation given him, dedariog hlnwdf aafaiined 
. that such abuses, unknowingly to him, had crept 
into his admhtistraticni. "Hie patents were imme- 
diatiely repealed, and the o&nders punished. 

EmbokUned by thk condescending con^lianctf, 
the commons addressed the king with reqjcDtful 
rcpresentatiotiB mi more unpottant abuses. Tiu 
illustrious duncettor Bacon, the honour of his «m 
as o£ his nation, so univmaUy admired for Ua 
wonderful gmuus, was accused of br&ery in the 
(fischarge of hb oflke. It appears, that presents 
were usually received by famer chancellors ; and 
it is pretmdod, that in fbUowiog this dangerous 
practice. Bacon never deviated nom the iategtity 
of a jQ{^ in favour of those persons from whom 
he received the wages of iniquity. Complaints 
rose the louder on that account, and at last reached 
the boirae of commons, who sent up an iaqMadt* 
ment against him to the npp^ houK. 11m dian* 
cellor endeavoured by a general avowal, to esc3^ 
the confusion of a stricter inqmiy-; but the loras 
insisted on a particular confession of all hid comp' 
tuxut and he at^owledged twenty-eight artkles. 
He was sentenced to pay a fine of forty thousand 
Bcmndfl, to be imprisoned in the tower during thb 
tmf^a {Measure, to be for ever inc^ble ' of any 
offi^, |riace, or ero|4oymeut, and never again to 
at in pariiameot, or come witluii the verge of th« 
court- 
In consideration of his great mciit, the Idi^ rft- 
mittsd his fine, as well as all the odier puts bf the 
MDteoce, and con^rred on him a petrnQii of oos 
thousand eight hundred a year* 

JF 2 
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The commonS} tiifl^^tOTt ilfi in tfaetr pnmiotii^ 
die tefbrm of abuses, earned their reMarches into 
aiany other grievances, iriiidi, thoudi ui no great 
importance, could not be but <&iMeanng to the 
king, whose authority was disputed on every 
artide, while his prerogative seenwd at every mo- 
ment to be invaded. James usiuUy took these 
symptoms as a warning for his proroguiog or dis- 
solvmg the parliament ; he accordingly sent them 
word that he was determined in a little.time to ad- 
journ them till next winter. Hie commons made 
an apfdication to the lords, and desired them to JMn 
in a petition for ddaying the wi^oummeDt, which 
they refused. The king, instead of taking no notice 
<tf this unsuccessfiil attempt, was bi^^ly incensed 
at it, and considered it as intended to oppose 
Jus own measures ; be ttunksd the peers for their 
refusal to concur in it, and very imprudently told 
them, that if it were their desire, he would delay 
Uie adjournment, but woukl not-do £tr comply with 
the request of the lower htnue. Ttus unseasonaUe 
coifildiinent to the peers created such disgust among 
the commons, that it could not be dispelled by any 
Dieaaore emfdoyed by the king during the recess to 
render himself popular. He recalled all the patents 
for monopolies ; he redressed the thirty-sevm arti- 
cles (tf grievance which had been complained of in 
the house of commons. But he could the less ex- 
pect to soften their resentment, that he hod been so 
imprudent as to (x>mmit to prison one of their 
inember8> without any known cause, besides his 
activity and vigour in discharjpng bis duty as a 
Vtember of pwrhasient. Sesid^ that jealousy of 
hiHionr and religion which prev^ed throughout 
the nation, was raised to the highest degifee by the 
present traasactibns in Germany, wfafeh we as- 
cribed, to the king's untimely moderation aad 
erroneous principles. / , 
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Hie first step of the commons upon their assem- 
bling was to entreat his majesty, that he would 
immediately undertalu.and muDtain by force of 
arms the defence of the palatine, turn his sword 
against Spain, enter into no negociatlon for tlie 
marriage of Ms son but with a protestant princes, 
and that the fiaes and confiscations to which the 
catholics were liable by law, should be levied with 
the'utmost severity. These demands, the boldness 
of which was unprecedented for many years in 
England, attacked at once all the ^vourite priaci- 
pies and politics of latnes, as well as his maxima 
on the prero^tive. As soon as he heard of the 
intended petition, he wrote a letter to the speaker* 
in which he sharply rebuked the house for openly 
debating matters far above their reach and cq>ecity, 
and he strictly forbade them to meddle with any 
thing that regarded his government, or deep mat- 
ters of state, and espedally not to touch on his 
son's marriage with a daughter of Spain ; and 
though he denied that the imprisonment of one of 
their members had been owing to any o&nce com- 
mitted in the house, he plainly told them, that he 
thought himself ftilly entitled to punish every mis* 
demeanour in parliament as welt during its sitting 
as after its ttissolution, and that he intended thence* 
forward to chastise any man whose insolence there 
should give occasion of ofi^ce. The commons, 
£ar (torn being terrified at thb letter, insisted on 
thdr former remonstrances, and maintained, though 
respectfolly, that they were entitled to interpose 
witn their counsd in all nutters of government ; 
that an entire £rcedom of speech in their debates on 
puUk buuness, was their ancient and undoubted 
ri^t transmitted to them as an inheritance from 
thor anoeators j and that if any member abused of 
thit Hberty, it bek>nged to the house alone, who 
were witn^sesof his o&nce, to .inffia a propo* 
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censure upon Mm. With a prince so ibnd of 
arguing as James was, so vigmtms u answer could 
not pass without t reply. He told tbe house, that 
their pretcnuon to inquire into all state afiairs with- 
out esceptioh, was such a pkmpolence as none of 
thdr ancestors, even during the leign of the weak- 
est princes, had ever pretended to ; that in any 
business which depended on his prerogative, they 
had no title to interpose with their advice, except 
when he was pleased to desire it. ** And though, 
added he, we cannot allow of your style, !n mua* 
tioning your ancient undoubted right and inherit- 
ance, but would rather have wished that ye had 
said, that your privileges were derived fi*om the 
grace and permission pf oar ancestors and us, (for 
the most of them grew from precedents which 
shows rather a toleration than inheritance,) yet we 
are pleased to give you our royal assurance, that 
as long as you contain yourselves within the limits 
of ycair duty, we will be as careftil to maintain 
and preserve your lawful liberties and {u:ivil«ges as 
ever any of our predecessors were, nay, as to pre- 
serve our own royal pren^tive." 

The title of the bouse of commons being thus 
represented at least as precarious and HaUe to be 
forfated by abuse, they thought proper immediatdy 
to oppose pretennon to {vetensKm. They framed 
a protestation, in wtuch they repeated all their for- 
mer cl^ms, and asserted, ** that'the liberties, fraii- 
diises, privileges, and juris^^tion of parliament 
are the ancient and undoubted birth right and iar 
heritance of the subjects of England." 

The king being informed of it, Mnt immediatdy 
£cir the journals of the copuncais, and with Us owa 
-hand, before the coundl, he tore out this pfY^te^ta- 
tion, and order^ his reaeons to be inserted in the • 
council book. The contest had been canwii oo £ur 
pn' both sidesj that it was ho longer poMi^ ^ 
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finish -any busiBtiB. ■ T^e^ Idns, tli«r«for?; proro^ 
gued the parliament, and soon after dissolved it hy 
s prockunation, m wUch be Hu4e ^u apology to 
the public for his whcde oooducf, the iiv>st unjusti? 
fiaUe and irretrievable pwt of wtucb wa« Us tlirou'- 
inff open so ilaclnidaEVtly th« load of sanctuary 
wbve the Ed^^ oottitiiution lay concealed, in a 
8acT8dobscDTky«th4 most advantageous to the royal 
prerooatire, whwb oevsr was more respected tluu 
while Its Hmitf rvnained unknown. It became now 
a {[eneral subject of political reasonings and io- 
quiries^ a fii^iW topic of conversation and debates 
;n every clats of mwi. 

Arm. 1628. 

Jnnws's oonUnual thoi^h fruitless negociation$ 
with all the foreign courts, and bis constant readi- 
ness to send ambasndprs everywhere, were become 
aD over £urc^ a common topic of pleasantry, 
and eron of Street pubUcly performed on the atage^ 
In one of thun actod at Bruxelles, a courier \va$ 
Introduced, carrying the doleful news that the 
pofatinata would be soon wrested from Austria by 
(ha powcfAi) ccmMcr^tes, who were hastening tp 
the relief oi the el^aor. The king of Denmark 
had amed-to vamt Jum with one hundred thou- 
sand pickled hwrings, the Outoh with one hundred 
thooaand butter bDx«B> and the king of IJidand 
wkh one buodred thousand ambsssadoTs.-^ is 
true, however, that he no longer e^cpected the re- 
storation of the palatin^e from bis negotiations, but 
from his son's marruwe with the infanta, for which 
a dispensation from Rome was only requisite ; but 
as tlte king of Spain bad reseryed to himself to 
pffocuae ^t <fiq)Wwa^ion, he had thereby acquired 
the means of ntvtSivg, at; pleasure, or of fbrward- 
io^ the narriagp^ void, M toe amk time of cpnceal- 
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Ing entirdy his attiiees from die cotitt «f £1:9* 
land. 

In order to di8co>Ter and remove if poaablt the 
difficuMes which had so much protneted the coor 

dnsion of the marriage, that after ne g o ci atiDg five 
yean, it was no more advancad than at Aa be> 
ginning, James dispatched the earl of Bristol as hk 
ambas^or to FhiHp IV. and a secret agent to 
Rome, and finding that the diftrence of rd^cHi 
was the principal obstade, he hoped to remove die 
otigeaion by sonen ing the severity of the Engfish hws 
agunst the cathdics. He according^ OEued puUie 
orders for discharging pojMsh recusants who were 
imprisoned ; and to reconcile with this step the 
rigid spirit of his subjedts, he endeavoured to per* 
suade them that there was no other means to obtain 
from foreign princes some indulgence in fxraax of 
the distressed protestants. • 

-These concesdons immediately fnoduced the 
most favourable change in the dispontions of the 
court of Spain, and the earl of ftistol, a minister 
of great penetration and vi^lance, entertained not 
the least doubt that the palatine's reetoratioD would 
be the infidlible consequence of the marriage, as it 
was not to be supposed that IHiilip would bestow 
his sister with a lortuite of six hundred thousand 
pounds under the p'ospect of entering next day 
into a war with England. All measures being 
therefore agreed on between thfe parties, notlnng 
was wanting but the dispensation ftom Rome, 
which was conddered a; a mere formality. 

4Tm. 1^23, 

Bucldngham, intoxicated mtli bis power and riches, 
had carried his arrc^ance and insoKncc so Sb even 
towards Charles prince erf Wales, that a great cold- 
pess had taken place Ul if euu cfaei|U Butat ^ 
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juocture, he was very ddrironfe to iogratufte ' Um* 
self with the piinoe, and at the suae time to ovar< 
come the great credit acquired by &istol in* the 
Spanish nssodixkm, the succesa of which wm 
highly extoued by the king, who considered it a« «n 
incooitrDvertiUe proof m the great wisdom aod 
sagacity he had ttiscovered in jQts prefierence £fxc 
pacific measures. The more James was i^eased 
with his ambassador's conduct at Madrid, and 
praised his atalities, the more vioUnt grew Buck> 
ukgham's envy and enmity :^;unst the .earl. After 
baying rertrfved in his'mind the means of gratify* 
uig his resentmoit without exposing him^] he^ 
ftwnd no other than that of acting tiie pi^hapal 
part in forwarding the prince's marriage, t0.si>pror 
priate to himself all the merit of it in case of m» 
cess, or to accuse Bristol of having mitiakm thit 
dispositions of the Spanish court, und decayed the 
Idi^, if his scheme happened to mi^cany. As he 
knew how to manage the weak <^uraeter of 
Charles, who was deeply in love with the iofimU 
without knowii^ her ; he eauly peniMidfd hm thM 
he should travel in disguise iatoSp^* tovi^ tJM 
c^ect of his afiectioas ; that the galiantry of his 
joiimev to Madrid would equal all the fictioos of 
Spanish romance, and immediatejiy inuoduce him 
to the princess under the agreeable charactCT-of a 
devoted lover abd valorous knight. 

The prbce agreed to make ^Ucatlcm to the 
king for his approlntionr and by goosing the vpo- 
ment of his most jovud humour, he ol^jned -his 
consent to this adventuroua expedition ; but no 
sooner was James alone than he viewed the matter 
Tor^di&iiently ; reflecdou suggested to him all the 
difficult aiKl dangers which could occur, and 
tktormined him to retract his 3f>probation> The 
Ittince Ttcdved this disappointmeDt with sorrowfi4 

' ' ' : and ^lent teai», Far from imiutii^ 
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Ctuiia^ example, Bucldngfaain, who was to ac* 
company- him in the intraded jooraey, and act the 
pan o£ the squire^ assumed txywards the king the 
unpeiioM scoldii^ tome which be had ever ex* 
ptrienced to be prevatent over hia too easy master. 
Ameftf assailed both by the warui entreaties of bis 
son, and by the btnsteroos r«nY»abes and tJucaa 
of his instdent favourite, had again the weaknesi 
to consent to thdr journey. It was agreed, that 
Ac Frands Cotdngton, the prince^) secretiry, and 
Endymion Porter, gentleman of his bed chMnber, 
should alone acccnnpany them ; and as the former 
lappeoed to be in the anti-chamber, he was inuB^ 
(fiatoy called in by the long's orders ; who ^ok* 
to Um in these words, *' Cotdn^on, ho-e is Bsdiy 
Charla and Stenny (these in&iiile ^pdlations 
he usaally gave to the prince and Buc^gbam) 
who have a gtwt mind to go pose into Spain, and 
£ttdi houM the iffibata, they will have but two 
more in thdr company, and have chosen you for 
one. "Uflnt think you of the journey ?** Cottiiwton 
dd not heaitau to didare candidly the objecaoos 
which occurred to Inm. The king threw hims^ 
mWB his bed, and cried ** / lold you Ms i^reJ* 
H& aft e rw a r ds feU Into new lamentations, compfain- 
Ing that he was unckNM and should hBr Baig 
Cksrks, 

Charles showed lus (findeaaure b^ his oounten* 
ante, Bockiaghsiai, by the most violevt pasuon 
a«tfiUtGottiAgton, wlio, said he, b<dng asked oi^ 
cdF the masner of travdiing, bad the presnmptioK 
to glv0 his advice upon matters of state and i^uast 
his master, wMch ne should repent as long a he 
lired. A dwnsand other reproaches he added^ 
wtdch put the poor king into a new a^ooy in be> 
half of a servadti who, he foresarw, would sufier 
for answering- him hone^. Upon which he said 
wUh Bome^Botioii ; **aay, by Ood, Stenny, yoo arc 
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much tobfakme for uuoghim 8o;'he;aiisWerfld tne 
directly to the question which I asked hyn, and 
■very honestly and wuely i and yet, you know, he 
said no more than I tcAd you before he wa« called 
in." However, after all this passion on both nde^ 
James renewed his consent, and jF^roper t^ectioni 
¥rere girto for the journey. 

. Th^ drcunutances transcribed from lord ClaTf 
endon, seem to have been related to him by Cot» 
tington, and to convey in their minuteness a moat 
exact idea <tf the character of the two princes aw) 
of the king's favourite. 

The prince of Wales and Buckingham traveitte4 
throuf^ France in di^;ut3e without bein^ dis- 
covered, though they ventured into a court oall at 
I^ris, where Charles saw the princess Hennettat 
whom he afterwards married, and who wis at that 
time in the btoom of youth and beauty. He arrived 
at Madrid in eleven days after his d^>arture from 
London, and was introduce into the palace with 
the same honours, porap, and ceremony that attend 
the kii^ of Spain on tbnr coronation. The conik 
dl rei^v^ public orders to obey him aa the king 
himsdE The in£uita, however, was never ahown 
to her lover but in public, according ta the Spanish 
ideas of ibceocy. Au the conditioQs of the txeat^ 
wore soon agreed on without any material di& 
cttky. But the pc^ hewing of the printed arriv^ 
at Madrid, added some in^ clauses to the dbpeu' 
sation, \riiich rendered it necessary to truentttthe 
adffiticsial articles to London to be ratified by the 
king; La the interval, Gr»ory XV. who grahteci 
the dbpensatian, died, and Urban VQI. who, suCa 
oetded him befinc its b«ag sent to Philip, pre-i 
tended, that it afaculd be renewed by himself, whicii 
be delayed to do in hc^KS, that, during the prinoe''s 
residence in ^Ndn, some, ej^edient mij^ be cob- 
trived to e^BCt his cctnreraoR* 
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The Idng of England became impatieiit ^' weH 
as the prince, who, on the first hint, obtained per- 
misam to recum. The same honours which had 
attended his reception eraced his dq^artnre, and 
pn the q;)OC vhere the king of Spain and die prince 
ctf Wales took leave of each other, a piHar was ccect. 
ed as a monument of their mutual friendship. The 
prince having sworn the observance of the treaty, 
embarked on board the English fleet at St. Andero. 

The reserve, modesty, and meekness of Charles's 
diaracter joined to hiis youth and advantageous 
figure, had impressed the most favourable ideas of 
hun, and endeared him to the whole court of 
Madrid ; but Buckingham was no less generally 
hated and desjused for his salBes of passion, hu 
dissolute pleasures, his arrogant impetuous temper, 
whkh he never could nor cared to disguise, and 
his indecent freedom with the prince. The 
Spaniards couU not conceive bow such a youth 
dared intrude into a negociation brought to its con- 
dau(Hi by such accom^ished a minister as Bristol, 
and how he could have the effirontery of assuming 
to himself all the merit of it, whUe it was generally 
known that he had had the inscdence of declaring 
to the duke of Olivarea, their prime minister, 
** that ke mutt not consUier iim as bis Jrittid^ 
bat eoer expect Jrom him ail poasiik omosition 
and eamity" an insult mnch better calculated fior 
the rupture of a treaty than for its coctciudon ; 
and, indeed, Buckingham, sensible how odious he 
was to the Spanish nation, had already resolved to 
cmjdoy all his credit in order to prevent the piar- 
riage. His domineering character bad acquired so 
complete an ascendant over the gentle and yielding 
temper o£ Charies, that before they left Madrid 
the prince was determined to break cS the treaty 
with Spain. On tlmr arrival at London, they 
assumed the whole direction of the ne|;odation. 
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and it was their business to'find plauable pretences 
fcr their intended breach of treaty, to Uie great 
disappointment of James, who attadied so much 
^oiy- to that important . result of lus vnadom and 
modei^on. 

The palatinate being . now in the hands of the 
emperor and the dake of Bavaria, it was no longer 
in the ^ng of Spain's power to restore it by a 
dngle stroke of his pen ; but James, depending on 
the sincerity of the court of Madrid, still consi- 
dered that restoration as a necessary, though more 
or less remote consequence of the intended alliance ; 
therefore Bristol had : been forbidden to ihsst.'on 
it as a preliminary article of the marri^ treaty. 
Buckingham did not hesitate to reverse the Trtiolo 
system of the negociatimi. Bristol received pom- 
tive orders not to deliver the proxy v^ch had 
been left in his hands, nor to fini^ the marri^ till 
securities were given for the full restittition w the 
palatinate. Pbi)^), who was acquainted with. the 
disgust recMved by Buckingham, selected no less 
from a man of siicfa a character. Determined, 
however, to throw the whcde blame of the ruptbre 
on the English, he ddivered to the earl of Sftisttd 
a written j^omise, by Which he botin'd himself to 
jntxure the restoration of the pahtinals eiflier by 
persuaaon or by any, other means in his power. 
To refuse such a generous concession still more 
satisfaaory than that which had been asked fin', 
was evidently equivalent to a formal dedanitiEia 
that the king did not coamder the most solenm. 
promises made by Philip as a suffident security, aa 
f^nce as odious as undeserved, or rather a shame, 
fnl act of insincerity, of which a rupture between 
^nin and Eiisrland must be the necessary conse- 
quence. Buckin^m was well aware of it; but 
the example of all the royal minions, against whom 
history has called forth posterity's tnd^natwn and 
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^gttfit, Juul taiu^t him never to prefer to the 
frratificadon of his ovra paations the tumovr or th« 
interests dc his master ; Hiilip's promises were 
aoDonfiD^ rejected as insaffident. Hiilip imme- 
dbtely ordered preparations for war, to be made 
thrcniehoac oU his dominicms, and the infaata to 
1^ atide the title o£ princess of Wales, which ahc 
bore after the arrival of the cBspensation fi-om 
Konw. 

Arm. 16«4, 1645. 

Hw heunrolehoe \ridch had been exatted ibr re- 
'cOTCcmg the palatinate having pmdnced more du> 
content than money, thekii^was obUgedto aaecm- 
tile a paiiameitt, so, without its assistance, he had 
so means of carrriag into exccntioB the new me»> 
nirei'vhich the arcmaBtaacee required; and he ex- 
pected litat the Spanish alliance wlucfa had ^ven 
n much umbrage to the commons, being now 
^■odancd, dwjr wonld be better ati^ed widi ins 
administra^n and more cDni[diant to his damaads. 
fai his speech to the houses, wfndi was nather so 
loaff nor qoite m> pedantk as usual, be graciau^ 
condescended to ask the advice of pariiameot, which 
he had befixs rgected with regard to the rniportaitt 
afinr of' his son's marriage ; and thoagh ne had 

rsd in the ^nnidi treaty to grant the catholks 
liberty of cxerdsing their woisliip in private 
hoines, he went so £u- as even to affirm wUh the 
matt solonn oath, that be never had ent«riaiDed 
any thovq^ts of granting to fhem a t<iffirftttoD, 
saor consented to it by o^ treaty. He ex^ntnted 
«B his CDntintud cares and wishes for obtaining uid 
kaoiiag the love of hss people, in ii^uch, he pre* 
tended to have succeeded so oompletdy, thit he 
nidly beKeved that no sovere^ had evtf been 
more beloved by Ms sidijec^ Baddngham, by his 
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majesty^ orders, di^ivendto % comndttee of bodi 
houses, a kng acooant of die tnnacdona wiUt 
^Kun, -whicfa, br the sopprcssion'of.sonie &ccs, 
and die false colournig of many odien, wv cd* 
culMed to durow on die Scasish. court :dl the re- 
proadi of artifice and insincaicy. Bat the most 
mexcuMMe part in Uxat scene of fidsebood, was 
acted hf the prince of W;des, who ottettcd to t^ 
eomimttee the trudi of BnckiB^um^ namdve, 
which he knew perfectly to, be ft series of fl^praht 
bnpostnres. The aag huuelf \ras no leu Mammfeia 
for tdling the ^ariiamotf dut it was -by has ordbra 
Buckingham laid the whole aftdr before tfaem, 
duM^ he could not but have die Etrtmgot saapi- 
dow acainat his &voinite's veradiy; unfintiuiate 
deluded princes, who, forgetting that truth .nnuc 
enr ind in the HBocidi of Hi^ ata {nceat and 
safest Tfpoaitory, d^raded tfaecraelvei so ftr aa to 
countenance the impostures of the most impidfT 
fiar, and in order to scrbq him foom in&my, be- 
came the tools of fab paswais ! 

BucHtfgham's aamdvc contained 10 many un* 
portant contiadicdoiis, ft to convince all re»onaUi 
OMn of its falsehoDd ; but its oonseqnoices were so 
congenid with the prqudices of the pailiaineDt, 
ttm it was immediatay adc^ed Thqr nnatn* 
mouflly advised the hing to brok off dl his treader 
with Spam. Tliepeople, ddi^ited>«itii the onon* 
tuaity so long wished for of goiiv to war with the 
papists, di^Iayed thar joy by pnraic btuifires, and 
by insults on the Spanah vunisters. fiuckingjum 
was so intoxicated with the poputaxtty he lud «o 
shamefully acquired, that he violated all dntyto^ 
wards his too indolgent master, -and entered into 
cabals with the puritanical aiember% the coitstsit 
Mib^ooists of the royal aatharity. He even en» 
couraged schemes for ahohithing the bubops, aiUl 
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sdling diedeui:anddia{iterjaads» in ordei* to de- 
fine the expenees.of a. wir upinst Spaiti. 
■ Junes, who had carried nrtfaer wan any othet: 
prince, the aiidutiaa of being- styled the Pac^ 
Momnvht - bittedy hmented the 6iCal necetnty 
where he £cmnd hmuelf of exchanyng the bkssinn 
of peace for the inevitaUe calamities of war. He 
reprefleated the icomense and continued expence 
that would attend it, and (knumded a vote of sup- 
|dies adeqo^x' to h^ ^^sent wants. In order to 
remove aU suspidon, he departed from hU wonted 
jealousy respectii^ Us prerogative, and voluntarily 
O&red that the nkmey voted should be paid to a 
fftpipiittiN- of paj^ament, and should be issued 
by them withom being intrusted to his manage- 
ment. . - 

The .oommaDS vrillin^y accqited of this unpre- 
cedaited coooessionviand voted only three, subsi- 
dies and three fifteenths. They also took advan- 
kage< of the ^csent Bnrourable i&positions of the 
king, in order to pass the bill :^;ainst monopoUes, 
wluch condemned all of them as contrary to law 
and to the liboties c^ the peof^. It was naturally 
infinTed from it, that any En^ish subject was in- 
titled to i&pose of his own actions, [Hovided he 
£d no injury to any of his f^low subjects, and 
that no prexdgildve of the lung, no authority 
whatsoever init that ci the laws, coukl restrun that 
unHmlted freedom, an important prindple, which, 
throu^ many a»itests succesrively ripened in aU 
its consequences, is become one of the prindpid 
btsb of the only government really free existing In 
Exnrope. - . 

. Tl^ house of commons also corrobocated in this 
9eai(m thdr power of impeachment against the 
ministers, and ezerdsed it against the earl of Mid- 
dlesex, lord treasurer, accused of having accepted 
presents for granting patents. The ^g, m a 
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speech to the parliament, apok^ized for Middlesex, 
and prophesied to the prince of Wales and to Buck- 
ingham, who was the secret instigator of the im- 
peachment, that they would live to have their fill 
of parliamentary prosecutions. The commons, 
however, maintained their charge^ and Middlesex, 
found guilty by the peers, was condemned to a fine 
of fifty thousand pounds for the king's use, and 
to the other penalties inflicted upon likicon. 

The king was still more displeased by an addrest 
of the commons, requesting the severe execution 
of the laws against the catholics. He answered 
them graciously, but did not acquiesce in their de- 
mand, which be represented to be as improper 
as impofitic ; and soon aiter, he prorogued the par- 
liunent. 

James, basdy betrayed by his fiivourite, who, 
by his combination with the parliament, had com- 

Selled him to embrace the very measures to which 
e had ever been the most averse, began to estrange 
himself from him ; his timidity, however, which 
he habitually mistook for prudence, induced him to 
dissemble his disgust, and to wait for the arrival 
of the earl of Bristol, by whose assistance he hoped 
to extricate himself from his present difficulties. But 
Buckingham was sensible of the great importance 
it was for him to keep at a distance, both from the 
king and the parliament, a man against whom he 
had declared himself an open enemy, and who 
being informed better than any body else of the 
transactions that had taken place in Spain during 
the prince's residence at Madrid, would not fail to 
declare, and could easily prove the complete false- 
hood of the narrative delivered to the committee 
of the two bouses about it ; he applied, there- 
fore, to the king, whose weakness was now be- 
come incurable, and succeeded so &r in frighten- 
ing him about the consequences of Bristol's de* 
VOL. u. 00 
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ckrations, that a warrant was immediately issued for 
. sending that nobleman to the tower upon his arrival 
in En^nd ; and though he was soon released Jrom 
confinement, he received at the same time an order 
from the king, enjoining him to retire to his country 
seat, and to abstain from all attendance in parlia- 
ment. He protested his innocence, craving permis- 
sion to lay his whole condua before his majesty, 
which he could not obtain. Buckingham, and at 
his instigation the prince, declared that they would 
be recondled to Bristol, if he would but acknow- 
ledge his errors and ill conduct, but the spirited 
nobleman, jealous above all of his honour, scorn- 
fully rejected a proposal so incompatible with it. 

All James's political measures were combined 
with his system of enmity to the house of Austria, 
and of war to be carried on for the recovery of the. 
palatinate. The United Provinces were governed 
at this time by Maurice, prince of Orange, as re- 
nowned for his great capacity in the art of war, as 
desirous of new occasions of signalizing his military 
talents. A rupture between England and Spain 
afforded him a prospect of receivingfrom the former 
as powerful an assistance as would enable him to 
take the field, and his wishes were soon gratified by 
the arrival of an army of six thousand men, which 
James sent over to Holhnd, under the command of 
four young noblemen, Essex, Oxford, Southamp- 
ton, and Willoughby, who were ambitious of dk- 
tinguishing themselves in so popular a cause. There 
was also to be expected that the confederates would 
be soon reinforced by the accession of France, which 
was the more interested to retake the palatinate 
from the house of Austria, that the French domi- 
nions were surrounded on all sides by the posses- 
sions of that ambitious femily, and might be in- 
vaded by superior forces from any quarter. These 
views had not escaped cardinsd Richelieu, who 
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now began to ac<iQire a great influence in the councils 
of Lewis Xlri. ; but he was of opinion that previous 
to engaging in a war against Austria, the turbu- 
lency of the protestalits, the ever reviving cause of 
internal disturbances in France, should be com- 
pletely subdued. In the mean time all imaginable 
encouragement was g^ven to a proposed alliance 
with England by the marriage of the prince of 
W^es with the princess Henrietta, a daughter of 
the late Henry IV. ; as in spite of the antipathy of 
the English ag^nst all alliance with catholics, James 
persevered in the opinion, that his son would be de- 
graded by marrying a princess of less than royal 
extraction ; and the French king demanding, for 
the honour of his crown, the same terms agreed on 
for Charles's marriage with the infanta, James rea- 
dily granted them. 

During the negociation with France an English 
army of twelve thousand men and two hundred horse 
was levied by a general press throughout the king- 
dom, and destined to re-conquer the palatinate 
under the command of count Mansfeld. The French 
ministry had promised not only a free passage 
through France to the English troops, but that a 
powerful reinforcement should join them on their 
march to the palatinate ; however, when the army 
embarked at Dover arrived off Calais, no orders 
were yet arrived for their admission. Atter w^ting 
in vain during some time they sailed towards Zea- 
land, where no proper measures had been concerted 
for their disembarkation, and some anxiety about 
the scarcity of provisions prevented their being ad- 
mitted. MeanwhUe a pestilential distemper attack- 
ed the English army ; half the troops died while on 
board} the other half, weiUcened by sickness, was 
unable to march into the palatinate, and returned 
to England. 

Such was the disastrous end of the only military 
gg2 
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expedition undertaken during the reigp of James. 
The fondest of hi& wishes had ever been to live and 
die in peace, and the only, or at least the chief ob- 
ject of his ambition, that of obtaining the title of 
tke Pacific Monarch ; he certainly deserved it bet- 
ter than any other prince, as he parted with life as 
Eoon as he could no longer decline engaging in war. 
He did not survive three months after the return of 
his army from Zealand, and died on the 27th of 
March, m the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the 
twenty-second of his reign over England. He wag 
king of Scotland from his earliest infancy. 

James was cert^nty not destitute of virtues, nay 
he had many which in private life would have en- 
titled him to genend esteem, but which, throu^ 
his weakness and vanity, the two prominent features 
of his character, proved on the throne, not only 
useless but even pernicious, both to him and stiU 
znore to his successor. Weakness, indeed, convert- 
ed his disposition to friendship into a boyish fond- 
ness, which soon reduced him to the ignoble con- 
dition of being completely under the sway of the 
most despicable minions, whom hu overloaded with 
riches, titles, and dignities, though knowing how 
little they deserved it, but he considered at the same 
time his persevering in his affection for theni, as a 
meritorious instance of constancy, which could not 
but raise his character in the opinion of his friends, 
and increase their number. Weakness, likewise, 
turned his generosity into profusion, his pacific dis- 
position into pusillanjpity, his wisdom and prudence 
Into cunning and even flj^rant dupUdty, so far as 
to induce him to affirm upon oath, contrary to his 
treaty with Spain, that he had never any thoughts 
of granting a toleration to the catholics, James's 
vamty was no less pernidous, 4s the high opinio^ 
he entertained of his profound \i4sdom and learn- 
ing, of his elo<]ue(icc ^d strength of reitsoning, b&i 
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»des making o( him a pedant king, a most Tidicu- 
lous character on the throne, encouraged him to en- 
gage in controversies of the most delicate and danger- 
ous nature on his prerogative or on the privileges of 
the people, and to introduce, on every occasion, 
long, tedious, ready-made speeches, crammed with' 
Latin common place quotations, much more to the 
crectit of the retentive power of his memory than to 
the soundness of his judgment. As his exaggerated 
principles and ideas in favour of the prerogative, and 
against the privileges of the peof^e, could not with- 
stand the criterion of a regular argumentation, these 
frequent unwary debates, which rendered Mm more 
and more unpopular, generally ended by restraining 
conaderaMy the prerogative, and enJar^g the 
privileges in the same proportion. Such were the 
ratal consequences of James's mistaken vanity. He 
thought that a pn^und philosopher and a great 
orator, on the throne, could not ful to prove a- 
great king, and bang thoroughly convinced that he' 
was the former, he naturally concluded that he was 
the latter, and that his famous speeches and reason- 
ings could not leave the least doubt about it. Learn- 
ing b certainly a useful and even a necessary accom> 
pnshment for a king ; but any formal dis[May of it 
cannot be but injurious to his dignity, as it gives an 
fxxasion to his subjects to discover, that many of 
them are equal, or even superior, to him in that 
respect. Had a king the talents of a Cicero, he should 
carefnlly abstain from disfdaying them, not to ex- 
pose them to be compared and found inferior 
to those of a Demosthenes. The only eloquence 
appropriated to speeches from the throne, proda- 
m^ons, or preambles of lawa, consists in their 
simplicity, clearness, and laconism. In short, prin- 
ces should never forget that tb«y have no greater 
interest than that of preserving, by all means in 
their power, that kind of mag^c illusion wliich re- 
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presets them as supernatural bein^ That preci- 
ous spell vanishes as soon as, comuig down from 
the heights' of their situation, they condescend to 
mix in the common arena, unless they can shew by 
their actions that they are no less superior by their 
qualifications than by their rank to the rest of man- 
kind, which is next to impossible. 

After these just though severe remarks on James's 
^ults, it must also be acknowledged that, daring 
his reign, no taxes were levied, no wars waged, no 
bribery or profusion required at elections, and that 
underso beoign and humane a prince, England would 
have reached the summit of human happiness, could 
the English be completely happy, while they saw at a, 
stand that national honour and pre-eminence which 
the brilliant reign of Elizabeth had accustomed them 
to see growing higher and hi^er every year. 

James left only «}ne son, Charles, then in the 
twenty-fifth year of bis age, and one daughter, 
Elizabeth, married tp the Elector Falaline. 

The numbers of the house of lords in the first 
parliament of this reign were seventy-eight temporal 
peers. They were nmety^^even in the first parlia- 
ment of the next ragn. Consequently, James cre- 
ated nineteen new peerages above those that expired. 

The house of commons, at the same period, con- 
»8ted of four hundred and sixty-seven members and 
of four hundred an^ ninety-four in the first parlia- 
ment of Charles ; and as in the interval four boroughs 
only had revived thdr charters, it may be inferred 
that James created ten new boroughs. 

The expences of the great, as far as the end of 
James's reign, conusted in pomp and show, and a 
numerous retinue,. rather than convenience and so- 
cial enjoyments. The earl of Nottingham, in his 
embassy to Spain, was attended by five hundred 
persons ; the earl of Hertford,, in that to Brussels, 
carried three hunxlred gentlemen along with him. 
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Cml honours, which now hold the first ^lace, were 
then subordinate to the military. The' young gen- 
try and nobility were fond of distinguishing them- 
selves by arms. The fury of duel^, t remnant of the 
.romantic chivalry, prevailed more than at any time 
before or since. 

The first sedan chair seen in Endahd was used 
.during this reign, by the duke of Buckingham, to the 

great indignation of the people, who exclaimed that 
e employed lus fellow creatures to do the service 
of beasts. 

Tlie country life now prevailing in England more 
than in any other country of Europe, was stilt more 
.generally embraced at tlut time by all the gentry, 
and even encour^ed by' the king, who was wont 
to tell them, " Gentlemen, at London you are like 
ships in a sea, which shew li^e nothing; but in 
your country villages, you are like ships in a river, 
which look uke great things. 

Interest, during this reign, was at ten per cent. 
till ] 624, when it was reduced to eight ; an in- 
.ctication of the small profits and progress of com- 
merce. 

The passage to the East Indies had been opened 
to the English during the preceding reign ; but the 
trade to-that part of the world was not entirely set- 
tled till James's reign, when the East India Company 
received a" new patent, enlarged their stock to one 
million five hundred thousand pounds, and fitted 
out several ships on these adventures. 

The exports of England, from Christmas 1612to 
Christmas 1613, are computed at two millions four 
hundred and eighty-seven thousand four hundred 
and thirty-five pounds, and the imports at two 
millions one hundred and forty-one thousand one 
hundred and fifty-one pounds ; so that the balance 
in favour of England vis three hundred and forty- 
six thousand.two hundred and eighty-four poimds. 
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But in l62Sf the exports were two miffions three 
hnndred and twenty thousand four hundred and 
tfairty>six pounds, and the imports two millions six 
hundred and nineteen thousand three hundred and 
fifteen pounds ; which makes a balance of two hun- 
dred and ninety-eight thousand eight hundred and 
aeventy-nine pounds against England. 

Wtut chiefly renders the reign of James memOTa- 
Ue, is the commencement of the En^h colonies 
established in America, on the noblest and quite un- 
precedented footing. 

Among the illustrioDs Kterary men who floariahed 
during James's reign, the most coo^icuous of all 
was undoubtedly lord Bacon. The wonderful ex- 
tent of his learning, and the variety of his talents, 
dther as a public curator or a writer, as a man of 
business or a man of wit, as a statesman or a philoso- 
pher, have rendered him the glory of his country, 
and even of his age. 

Another writer, perhaps still more extraordinary, 
was the famous Shafcspeare, who, bom in a rude 
^;e, in a low class, and having recdved no edu- 
cation, no instruction whatsoever, either {roth 
books or from the world, sprang out all at once in 
the dramatic career, untrod before him, at least by 
modem authors, and soon ran over it with the most 
gigantic strides, and with an equal success both in 
tragedy and in comedy. As he was tobdly ig< 
norant of all theatrical rules, and could not guess at 
- them, he was really the creator of the dramatic art, 
such as he practise it ; therefore the irregularities 
which frequently occur in his performances, cannot 
be reproadied to him with more justice than his not 
being acquainted with the rules of Aristotle, whose 
very name was probably unknown to him. Ifis 
deficiency in point of taste, elegance, harmony, and 
correctness, are rather the faults of his age ; he had 
them in common with all the writers ^ his time, 
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and they have not impured in the least the admira- 
tion bestowed by his countrymen upon the truly 
natural characters, the animated and pas^onate 
scenes, which are found in almost all his [ueces, 
and upon the nervous and picturesque eqiresnons 
and descriptions which abound in him. Had he 
Uved and written fifty years later, when the French 
stage ^oried with the master-ineces of Comeille and 
Racine, it is more than probable that these worthy 
rivals, emulating one another, would have stul 
nearer approached the perfection of the dramatic 
art ; and I shall not presume to dedde wluch nd 
them would have been the foremost. 
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Abtlard zaA Eimsa, 114a, 1163 

Acre taken, 1191 

jUrian, Emperor of Rome, p ai 

Adrian, 4th Pope, gives Ireland to Hauj II. 1156 

Aiscalen, Battle of, 119a 

JEOar, KingofSusaex, p 37 

MUa, King of the Deiri, p 40 

^l!a, Northumbrian Prince, p 74 

jEtbelbetH, Governor of Dortetiliire, p 71 

Aetius, Prefect of Gaul, p a6 

Agelrutb, Archbishop of Canterbury, 117 

Agricola, Soman General, p 18 to 21 

jViemarle, Earl of, rebels— escanunanicated, 1219. Suet for mep^ 

and is pardoned, isao 
Albamuj. See Gildas 
Aibany, Duke of, impriaotu hU nephew David, who perished Ij 

hunger, 1408 
Alcuitt, p ^6 

Aldred, Archbishop of York 
Alexander, 3d Pope, 1160. Recondles KiD^ Henry and Becket, 

1 17a. luuesBuUa of Excommnnicatioii tgainat the Chil> 

drenof Heniyll. 1173 
■Alexander, 4th' Pope, publiahei a Cruude for the conqsest of 

Sicily, 1850 
Alfred, King, p 7a, 74. Fights eight battlet in one year, p 77, 

Lives with a neatherd, p 77. ABromes the diiguiM c 



harper, p 78. Defeats Guthrum, p 79. Ettablishe* a 
reguJnr Militia and Navy, p 80. Introduces many civil 
regulations, p 81 to 83. Kis accomplishments, p 84 



AW'ed, a Nobleman, p 85 

Alfied and Edward, sons of Etbeliod, p 98. Pay a viBit to Em* 

ma, p 10s. Alfred taken prtMner.by Godwin, p 10a. 

Prefers an accuntion agunit Godwin, p 103 
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^famwi. Defeat of WUliam I. of Scotkfld It, 1175 

jIhUia. See Caraiaiw, 

Ambrotha, British Chief, p 37 

jMJaftnAGmifnd, p 86 

Ametm, Archbitbop of Canteibuiy, ictiret to Rome, 1098. R^ 

tuitu, 1101 
jtntotiima Pius, Emperor of Borne, p as 
JrcembeliB, Bishop, 1517 
Jrch Dndd, p 7, 10 
Ardra, lotemew near, 15B0 
Arltf, Conodlat, p aS 
Arletl, p 1 10 

Armada, the Invincible, defeated and destrojed, 1588 
^wofica, p 5, 36 

Artbar, Pnnceof the Silures, 038 and 39 
Arthur, named Heir to the Crown of England, 118a. Sent to 

Faris to be educated, ti99> Marries Maiy the dangfater of 

^ilip of France, taken prisoner by John, and aitasunated, 

iao3 
Artbar, Prince, son of Hennr VII. i486. Married, 1501 
Arkas, Bobertof,pemiadeaEdwardIII, to makewarwiUi France 

»337' Defeated, 1340 
Arunael, William, Earl of, 1153 
Arumdel, Earl of, tried and condemned, 1589 
Atbelsttm, son of Ethelwolf, p 70, 71 
Atbtblan, King, p 85. Redace« the Scoti, p 86. Oe&at* An* 

laf, p 86, Strange I^ir of, p 87 
Atbthxld, p 93. Killed, p 93 
Audlt^, Lord, executed, 1497 
Avlm Plauiius. See PlauAa 
Atatm (S Aiq:u>tiiie, p 4a and 43 

BabingtM, Plot of, acainst Elitabeth, 1586 

Baem, Sir Francis, Chancellor, sent to the Fleet prison, 1599 

BadUsmeri, Earl of, 1323 

Balul, John, pretend* to the Crown of Scotland, 1290. Obtains 
it, 1192. Forms an alliance with Philip of France, 1*94, 
C^ri^ prisfloer to Loodon, 1396. Retinu to France. 1098 

Balkl, Edward, lands in Scotland, 1332. Crowned, 1332. 
Driven into England, 1333. Betams, and is acknowledged 
King. 1333. The Scots revolt from him, 1334. Resignshis 
pretenaion* to the Scotch Crown, 1355 

BarBarvsta Rtdtrie, Emperor of Gcraiao^, 1189. Dieii 1191 

Bardi, p 7 

Barnard, St. preaches the second Crasade, 1147 

Banard, GtoStty. fide Count d'Eu 

Btmnits innitnted, 1069 

Barons, the Govemmeiit (^ the Twenty-four, ifijStoiaSi 

B<>rtbelimitw's Day, Massacre of, i^-ja 
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( taken b)rChirlea VII. 1449 
Peauvaii, Biihopof, taken and unprisoned, 1195 
Bteiet, Thomas, made Archbuhop of Caoterbnn^, 114s. Leaves 
England, 1164. Jtetnnu, 1170, Murdered, 1171, Mira- 
cles wrought at ttie Tomb of, 1171. Humiliation of Henry 
before the. Shrine of, 1174. Tried by Henry VIU, 1539 
Btdford, Duke of, Uncle and Guardian of Henry VI. in hia mi> 
nority, 142a. Takea several towns and fortreesee in Picardjr 
and Normandy, and defeats the Scots and French at Cuvant, 
Vemenil, and the battle of Herrings, 1423. Irry of Norman- 
dy, capitulates to him, 1424. Appointed B^^t of Fra&oe, 
1416. Renews his alliance with the Ouke of BorKundr* 

Bermgaria, married to Richard I. 1191 

Btrtba, Queen ot Elhelbert, p 41 

Bigod, Hugh, Steward of the King's Household, 1135 

Biged, Roger, Marcschat of Sugland, 1297 

Ami, Chaiiesde,defe^ts theCount of Mounifort, 1341. lataken 
prisoner by the Countess of Mountfbrt, 1346 

Boa£cta, Queen of the Iceni, p. 16 and 17 

Behun, Humphrey, Constable of England, 1397 

B*!fyfii Ann, made Marchioness of^Pembroke, 153B, Married 
privately to Henry, 153a. Crowned, 1533. Delivered of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, 1533. Tried, condemned, and executed, ig^6 

Btm^act, 8th Pope, laga, 1293 

Bonner, Bishop of London, thrown into priicm, 1548. Kestorej 
to his Bishopric, 1553 

BotvMTtb Fieid, Battle of, 1483 

BstbweU, Earl of, married to Mary of Scotland) iS^?, Fliei to 
the Orkneys, 1567. Dies in Denmark, 1567 

Breuti, Faukeide, Rebellion of, 12a 1 

Brembre, Sir Nicholas, executed, 1388 

Bretaiil, William de. Keeper of the Ro^al Treasury, 1100 

Briliaii, Roman Possessions in, divided into five pKrta, p ag 

B'ilbrif, King of Wessex, p 68, Governor of Menaa, p 71 

£riftt&. Origin of the Name of, 05. Clasietof, p£4. Magis* 
trates among, p 57 and ^8, Ignorance of them at the Accea- 
rionof Alfred, p 115. lazesontbe, p S9 

BrocntaU, British Prince, p 40 

Brondtf, Sir Thomas, sent to the Fleet Prison, >59 J 

Bntee, David, succeeds his father, 133a. Driven into Fiance, 
1333. Is acknowledged King of Scotland, 1334. Invades 
England, and Is taken prisoner, 1^47 

Bruef, Edward, 1312. Goes over to Ireland and takes the title 
ofKingof that Island, 1315. Defeated and slain, 1318 

BniM, Robert, Candidate for the Crown of Scotland, is^ Re- 
conciles Edward I. and Philip of France, lagS, AuisU Wal- 
lace, 1299. Lays claim to Scotland with Edward 1. 1301. 
flics from Edward's court ts Dumfries, 1306, Ctownedi l}97> 
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Defeated by Araaye de Valence, 1307. Defeat! him in tani, 
1307. Defeati Edward II. at Bannockbnrn, 1314. AckomF- 
leered Kingof Scotland, 1318 

Btuh^bam, Duke of, beheaded, 1483 

B»ikt, Thomas, beheaded at Tjbaia, 1478 

Burgh, Hubert de. Seelbcbti 

Bmmttuif, Duke of, aiaasainatedbj' the Dauphin of France, 1419 

Burleigb, Lord. See Cetil 

Burrlttd, King of Mercia, p. 76 

Cadbaidot Eadbald, King of Kent, p 44 

Cait, Jack, heads a mob, 1450. It killed, 1450 

Cal<at taken by Edward HI. 1347. Ceded by trea^ to Englandi 

1360. Taken b; the Duke de Guise, 1557 
Cs&ctui, Pope,. 1119 
Calvin, 1547 
Cambridge, founded bj Edward the Elder, p 8s> Reduced b> 

aahes, p ti6 
Camhidge, Earl of, executed, 1416 
Can^^gk, Cardinal, appointed asiistant of Woliey, 1518 
Canute, p 99. Obtains the Kingdom, p. 100. Sends Edmond'a 

two eldest sons to Hungary, p 100. Manies Emma, p lOOt 

Makes an Expedition to Scotland, p 101 
Cafet, Dynasty of, began, p 98 
Caractaeui, Bntish Pnoce, p 15 and 16 
CaravAu and jilealvi. Usurpers, p as 
Cariberl, KingofFranoe, p 41 
Carre, Robert, made Viscount of Rochester, i6it 
CainttOaut, British Prince, p 14 
CiiJi(n'ii« of Spain marries HeniT VUI. i509> Delivered of Pria> 

cess Mary, 1516. Cited before the Legates, 1519. Divorced 

from Henry, 1531 
Ceal, Lord Burleigh, detects the Conspiracy of Norfolk, 1571, 

Discoven another Conspiracy, 1584 
Celta, p 5 and 1 1 

Ctorh, Governor of Devonshire, p 71 

Cerdic, Saxon Chief, p 37. Crowned King of Wetsex, p 39 
Cerealii, Roman Genend, p 17 
Cbarlemagae, Emperor of the West, p 65 and 66 
Cbatiet the Fair, King of France, declares war against England, 

Cfrarltf the Wise stKceeda his &ther, *3$5. Sends a summons to 

the Black Prince, 1369. Obliges Edward IIL to conclude a 

Tmce, 1373 
Cbarlei FlI. of France, takes possession of the Kingdom, 142s. 

downed at Rbdms, 14S9. Takes fiayonne, Guigne, and 

Ronm, 1449 
C^arhs V, succeeds to the Estates of Bnrgnndy, 1510. To the 

Kingdom of Spain,' 1516. Tothe Empire (tfGerniany, sjtj. 
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ComH to England, and mikei the EarlofSuny Admiral of the 

Imperial Navjr, i5«a. Take* FniicU of France prisoner, 1525, 

and i^leasea him on the hardest termt, 1525. Takes the Pope 

priioner, 15S7. Joins Henry VIH, against France, 154,5. 

Makes a leparate peace with Francis, 1^44. Besigu all his 

dominions, 1556 
Ciarence, Duke of, brother to Bdwavd IV. flies to Calais, 1470. 

Lands at Dartmouth, 1470. Tried, and mpposed to be drowned 

in a butt of Malmsejr wine, 1478 
Clarendan, conndl of, 1164 
ClauSui, Roman Emperor, p 15 and t6 
Clement Vll. P(^, taken pnsoner, 1537. Escapes, 1597, Grants 

a bull annnUing Heoiy VlII.'s marriage with Catherine (^ 

Spain, 1528 
Clmiwn/, in Auvergne, council of, 1094 
Clevfi, Ann of, married to Henry VUI, and divorced firom him, 

Cimtm, Lord, invades Scotland, and defeats the Scots at VinVef, 

„'547 

Gevit, King of Prance, p 63 

CoOfbet introdaced into Engbnd, 1580 

Cohbam, Lord, condemued to the flames, but ucapet, 1413. 

Hanged and bamt, 1417 
Catar, Julius, p 1 1 to 14 
Giifi, High Priest, p 44 
Comivt, Roman General, p la 

Cmntiuas, introduction erf* into theHonseof Parliament, 1195 
Cowmette, Isaac, King of Cypras, deposed and imprisoned, 1 191 
Cmdt, Prince de, condemned to death, but is not executed, 1560. 

Makes a treaty with Elizabeth, 156a 
'Connor, Rodenc O', King of Connaught, dethroned by Richard 

Strongbow, 1172 
Conrade, Emperor of Germany, ii47- Makes a second Crasade, 

1187 
Cnradifu, King of Sicily, 1155 
Cojutantia, Dowager Docbess of Britanny, gives Prince Arthnr to 

King John, isoo 
Comtentke, the Great, Roman Emperor, p S4 
Qmlsntiae, the Usurper, p 25 
Cmitantine, King of Scotland, p 86 
Cmilatiiiut, Roman Emperor, p 2a 
Courg, John d«, recdves apatent to conquer Ulller, 1178 
Cmtrt, Supreme, p 167 and 168 
Cranmer, made Archbishop of Canleilmry, 1533. Prepares a 

translation of the Bible into English, 1534. Informs Henry . 

VIII. of the incontinence of the ClHeen, 1541. Accugcd bjp 

Norfolk, and hononrabty acquitted, 1544. Execnted, 15^6 
Cravi^ard, Captain, takes Dombarton Castle, 1571 
CrmiHginm, 1199. Killed, 1309 
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Cnsff, Btttkof, 134S 

Crida, KioE of Mercia, p 39 

Criiftu, a Noiman officer, wounds Heniy I. 1119 

CmmtuU,1baTaM,deknAtVfo\aef, ]5a9. Buccwdihim inttuoj 

of bii dignitia, iS^o- Made tKe MC<H>d man in the luog^loiii, 

1539. Executed, 1540 
Cnyland, Abbot of, founded, 1116 
Cnu<Lla undertaken, 1094 
Camhlimu, finlish Prince, p 15 
Cummbfg, commands the Scottiata anaj, i^ou CEwcen Rq;ent 

of Scotland, 1301. Submits to Ednard, 1304. fietiajs jrouog 

Ernee, 1306. Is killed, 1306 

Si'JIbiirf, Btrabigemof, 1217 

JfAhiiMnt, Henry, 1264 

Dttugtlt introduced, p 97. Account of, p 117 and 118 

iiaaa, come to England, p 69. Gain a great victoi7,p 71. Det> 

tn>^ by Alfisd, p 79. Eeoew their depiedations, p 95. Mas- 
ten of England, p 98 
Hanity, Stewart, Lori, Introduced to Mary of Scotland, i565< 

Married to her, 15G5. I( murdered, 1567 
D'Arintllt, Jamei, awiats Edwani III. 1338 
David, Prince of Wales, condemned and eiecuted as a traitor, 

ts84 
DiM'ison, gives the death warrant of Mary of Scots to the conndl, 

1587. Is punished for it, 1587 
Deriiol, King of lieioiter, expelledhiakingdom, 1179, Betuiu, 

u runatated, 1173 
Dufmcer, Hugh le, ^vorite of Edward 11. 1310. Banished. 

1321, Returns, )3aa. Rapadty at, igag. Hung, aa waa 

also bis Cithar, 1314 
Devtmibire, Earl of, beheaded, 1461 
Dttt-toH, *ide Ttaiatet 
Dieu tl Mm DrMt, firstased, 1195. 
Dffmadof Book written, 1081 
Oma^t Lord, see JUurn^, nearly surprises Edwaid III. tga8. 

Ktlltd, 1333 
Dcuglas, Sir Archibald, defeats Edward Baliol, 1333 
Dovglas, Earl of, taken prisoner by Percy, 1403 
Douglas, Geoi^e, releases Mary of Scotland, 1568 
Drake, Sir Francb, return* after having circumnavigated tha 

globe, 1580. Made Admiral of the Fleet against Spanish 

America, 15B6 
J}mdma, p 9 

Druidj, p 7 to 10. Their bonees and Profession^ p 8 
I^gimuia, Bertrand, enlists the Companions under bia standan^ 

defeats PeUr the Cruel, 1366. Defeats Sir Robert Indies, 1373 
Duie, title of, first introduced into Engbnd, 1337 
DiMitan, Abbot, p ti8. Outrageous behario^ of, p 8g. ] 
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p 89. RerornB, P90. Governs Edgar, p 91 
Durbaia, Norman Governor of, killed, 1069. Coinage at, 1140 
Durham, Hugh, Bishop of, and Longchunp, Biihop of Ely, left 

goardiina ^ England, 1189. Bobert, fiiahop of, ib6o 

Etiua. See Octa 

EeeUiiaitisi, unwarrantable clunu of, p 78 

E£tba, a nun, p 91 

EStba^M^ttt of Godwin.nunied to Edward the Confessor, p 10S 

Edgar AlbtSng, p 108. Resigns his right to the crown, 1066. 
Sets OQt fortbe Holy Land, 10S5. Soit into Scotland, 1097 

Edgar, King, p90. Destroyed the wolves in Britain, P93. Law 
aKBiDSt calumoy, p 94. 

Edpva, p D8. Banisfied to Ireland, p 89. Killed, p 90 

Edmend Irmside, King, p 99. ^vides the kiogdoea, p 99. 
Kilted, p 99 

Edmund, governor of East Anglia, p 74 

Edmund, son of Alfred, p 84 

Edmund, King, p 87 

Bdmrnid, Earl of Lancaster, sent to France, 1994. Dies at Bay- 
onne, tagS 

Edrtd, King, p 87 and 88 

Edviard, the Elder, King, p 9$ 

Edward, the Martyr, King, p 94. Killed, p 95 

Edtvard. See Jtfitd and Edward 

Edward, the Confessor, King, p 104. Marries Editha, p 105. 
Harassed by Godwin, p 107 

Edward I. eldest son of Henry HI. repulses the Prince of Wales, 
ie6z. Surrenders himself with Henry d'Almaine prisoner to 
Leicester in lieu of his fether and uncle, 1 264, Escapes, 1 a66. 
Defeats Simon de Montford, son Of the Earl of Leicester at Ken- 
nelworth, 1 167, Defeats and kills Leicester at Evesham, 1 367. 
Saves his father's life, ia67. Combat of, with Gordon, ]a68. 
Suppresses the rebellicoi of the Earl of Gloucester, 1169. Un- 
dertidies an expedition to the Holy Land, if]0. Woiinded 
there, IS71. Hisanswer to the King of Sicily, 1371, Crowned, 
1S74. Unites Wales to England, 1185. His cruelty to the 
Welch Bards, 1285. Is appointed to determine the sucGcssorto 
the Scotch crown, isgi. Determines in favor of Baliol, 139a, 
Cited to appear before Philip, 1393. Loses Gnyenne, ■■94. 
Attacks Baliol and takes Berwick, 1196. Takes Dunbar, Box- 
borough, Edinburgh, and Stirling, 1196. Taxes the Clergy, 
1397, Sets out Iot Flanders, 1197. Makes peace with Philip, 
and recovers Guyenne, 1 398, Marries Margaret, PbiUp's sister, 
1399. Retunu to England, 1300. Defeats Cumming, and the 
Steward of Scotland, 1301. Asserts bis right to the throne of 
Scodoiid, 1301, Attacks Scotland agun, 1304. Frepwet t« 
Vf>L. II. H H 
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attadt it a third time, bnt diea, 1307. Cbaiweta of, p 901. 
'Funiljr of, p 303 uul 304 

EJofOfd II. Crowned 1307. Haks GaTaiton \m hyonVt, 1307. 
Marriu Isabella of France, 130S. Accede* to the tenni o( the 
Baroiu, i.^oS, and again, 1311. Make* a truce with Scotland, 
igia, Maithei into it, and rttuniB, 1313. Entera it apuD, 
and !a defeated by Robert Brace, 1^14. Makes a favorite cf 
Hugh Lc Desptaccr, 1310. Is oUiged to banish him md kia 
Father, )3Si. Recalls tfaein, and defeats the confedente Bamns, 
igaa. Dc{)oaedaiid murdered, 13B7. Character and Family 
of, P319 

Edward III. Prince, tttA (at to Frano: hf his mother, 1 3C4. De- 
daredRcgent. is*?. Marches against the Scotch, 1317. Im- 
minent danger of, 1318. Makes Peace with Scotland, 13*8. 
Puts Mortimer to death, 1330. Confines hit Mother fcr life, 
]33i. Defeats Lord Douglas at Hallidnra-hiU, 1333. Ai)> 
nexes part of Scotland to Kngluid, 1 334. Ravages Scotland 
twice, 1335, 1336. Introduces tbe Title c^Duke, 1337, and 
ia made Duke of ComwalL Prepares to attack France, 1338. 
Invades Prance, and returns, >339- Defeats tbe French Fleet, 
and concludes a Truce with France, 1340. Invades France, 
134s. Concludes a Truce, and returns, 1343. Invades France 
again, >345> W ins tbe Battle of Cretcy, 1346. Takea Calais, 
1347. Concludes a Tmce with France, 1348. His gallant 
ctmduct, 1348. Institutes tbe Order of tbe Garter, 1349. 
Again makes Wv with France, 1350. Take* John King tX 
France prisoner, and makes a Tmce, 1356. Invades France 
again, 1358. Makes Peace with Fnnce, 1360. War again 
declar«i], 1366. Condwlesa Truce, 1373. Dedares hi* Grand* 
■on Richard his Successor, 1375. His Character and Family, 
P 353 to 355 
EawmdlV. tbe Duke of York, ddiuiti Qneen Ma^ret, 1460. 
Proclaimed King, 1460. Obtain* a Victorv over Margaret, 
1461, Marries Elizabeth Woodville, 1467. Conctodes a 
League with Charles Dnke of Burgundjr, 1468. Innirrcction, 

1468. Peace between the Houses ^York and LancaMer, 1464. 
Freah InsorrectionB in Lincolnshire, 1469, Defeats tbe Rebels, 

1469, Lancastrians defeated, i47i. A^n pnsclaimed King, 
1471. League with the Duke ofBurgundy, 1474. Goes to 
France with a large Army, 1 476. A Truce for seven yean be- 
tween France and England, 1476, Lewis XI. exdtes the Scots 
to war against him, t48>. Chamcterof 

Edtoard V, Succteds to the lliTone of his Father, 1483, Bichtrd 
Duheof Gloucester appointed Regent, 1483. The Kine and 
hi* Brother oonducted to London by hi* Uade Ricbaid Dioe of 
Glouce*ter, 1483. Pretended (o have been mnideied in tbe 
Tower, 1483 

Edward yi. Bom, 1537, Crowned, 1547. Inrarrection agahut 
[juellcd, 1549. Founded Bridewell ud St, lliomaa'* Hoqtitals 
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-*«ettle* the Crown on Lady Jane drey, ti'ia Character, 

„»S,53 

£AvM and Ueresr, 1068 

Bdwm, King of Northnmbefland, p 40, 43, 44 

Edwim and Edwald, Sons of Bdmodd Iranude, sent to HtUigaiy, 
p iOO> Edward relurns, p 108 

Eauy, Kin^, p 88. Marries Elg^ra, p 8<}. BanUhed Dunitan, 
p 89; DiTOTced, p 89, Excommunicated, p 00 

Egbtrt, King of Wessex, conquers and unites all the kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy, p 47. Defeats the Danes, p 69. And again, p 70 

Eland, Sir William, Governor of Nottiagham Castle, 1330 

i&ww, imfe of KinE HeniT III. 1 asb 

Blmtur, married to Hemy n. 1154. Excites a qnarrel between 
him and his Sons, 1173. Murders Fair Bosamond, 1173. 
Bring* Berengaria to fficily, 1191 

BHUda, the Fair, p 91 

E^^rida, Queen, p 91 and 94 

£fic«£tfi, of York, married HentrVIt. i486. Brdnght to bed of 
Prince Arthur, i486. Crowned, 1487 

EHxmbetb, Princess, bora, 1533. Sent bf her Sister to the Tower, 
but is released, 1554. Ascended the Thnme, 155B. Crowned, 
*559- Answer to the Commons respecting her Marriage, i559> 
Invades Scotland, 1560. Cruelty of, towards Lord Hertford, 
1561. Sends assistance to the Hugoenots, 1563, Appointed 
Judges between Mary of Seotiand and Lord Murrajr, 1568. 
Qneila two Insurrections, 15G9. Enters into an Agreement with 
Vbaj, iriiich is broken, 1571. Pajs her Preikcessor's Debts, 
1573. Enters into a serious Trea^ of Marriage with the Dnke 
otAnjon, which she breaks, isBs. Nnmerdus Plots against 
her, 1585. Defeats Babington's Plot, 1586. Signs the Waiw 
not for the Execution of MaTjClneen of Scots, 1587, Visits, 
die Camp at 'nibniy, 1588. Sends to attack the Spaniards and 
Portugueze, and to phmder Vigo, 15B9. Sends a Squadron of 
sereti sail to the Azores, to intercept the richTreasnres from the 
Havaonah, 1591- Conspiracy against her, 1594. Concludes* 
Treaty wWi the Dutch, 1595. Sends one hundred and seventy- 
vessels to sttack Cadiz, 15^. Succeeds in the enterprize, 1596. 
Treaty of Peace between Prance and Spain, 1598. Appoint! 
Essex Lord lieutenant of Ireland, >599. Conspiracy against 
her by Essex and others— Some of the Conspirators executed, 
i6oi. Character of 

Einaa, 1163. Sec Aiekird 

Bmma, Qneen, p 96 

Et^mtand Dudiry, 1503. Dudley made Speaker, 1504. Com- 
mitted to the Tower, 1509. Brought to trial, 1510 

Brigtha, iohanhesScotiHisamamed theWise, p 115. Anecdote 
dT, p 116 

Aimmn, Kkig of Bssex, p 39 

£fMc, £ailof,takei CxUiy 1596. Created EariMmhalafEiis* 
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land, »S97. Appointed Lori Ueuteuint of IreUnd, 1599. Sm- 
' pmded nom bii Oflice, 1600. Executed, 1601 
Elidbaid, Son of Ethehrolf, p 71. KiDg, p 78 
Btheibert, King of Kent,p 41 to 44 
Etbetberl. King of the EaM Angles, p 46 
EtbetbcTt, King, p 73 

Eib^burga, (Ailccn of Northntuberlaiid, p 43 
Bibel/ria, King of Bemicia, p 40 
Etbtlmgay, p 78 
Etbiktd, King, p 73, 74 
Eihehtd, Goremor of London, p 80 
Etbtlrid, King, p 95. Weakness of, p 96. Maniea Emma, p q6. 

MMfacres the Daius. p 97. Introduces Danegelt, p 97- tlieS 

into Normandy, p 98 
EAeltwUba, Oneen, p 84 
BthekuM, pSg 
Bltekuiiid, Son of Alfred, p 84 
Bib*htxl/, King, p 70. Marriet, p 72, 
Efva, Dtaughter of Dennot. mamet Richard Sirongtxnr, 1 1 72 
&, Connt d', fights a duel with Geoffrey Barnard, 1093 
Ei^eiatitlW.'Sa^, 1147 
Euilatt, Coanl of -Boulogne, p 106 

Faidt, p 7 

Fati^, Sir John, defeats the Frendi at the Battle 01 Uernngs, 

'4>7 

Fawits, Gu^. taken and executed, 1605 

Fq^e, Godonar de, French General, 1346 

Fergui, King of Scotland, p 47 

Fuf, 1087 

Hiher, Bishop of Rochester, atttinted of Mi«prisioa of High Trea- 
son, 1534, Executed, 1535 

FUiiakDiiu, Henry, Bret Mayor of London, i«7 

FOMtbfftnt. See OA. Biihro of Bayeux 

Fii%-&ebari, .Mayor of I-ondon, t aba. Imprisoned, 1 169 

Fia^Upbau, Robert, and FitE-Gfreld, Maurice, uei&t Derawt, 
1172 

Fiti-Waller, Robert, chosen General of the confederate Barons, 
1215. Successes of, 1215 

Fhivdeit Field, Battle of, 1513 

Foi», Gaston de, killed at Ravenna, 151a 

Fbrer, New. planted, 1081 

Franet, Civil War excited in, by Isabella, 1417. Imminent dan. 
gerof, 1513 

Franat I. King of France, succeeds Lewis XII. 1514. Makes 
peace with England, 1518. Meets Henry VIIL near Aidm, 
1530. Invades Italy, 1524. Ie taken prisoner, 1525. Released 
on the hardest terms, i5>4- ifBg- Meets Heniy VIII. near 
Boulogne, i^ji. 
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Frandtll. ofPrance, inarrieiMaryStnart. 1558 

friun-. Sir Simon, dcfnti John deSeagrave, 1303. Exec-Jted u 

a Traitor, 1307 
Friderie L EmpcFor of Germany, enters into a confederacy with 

Hennr II. aild Philip of France, 1187 
FretevM, Battle at, 1197 
Froitiinut, Jul'iiu, Roman General, p 17 
FuJi, Count of Anjou, mo 
Fidt, Curate of Neuilly, his Speech to Bjchard I. 1189 

Galgaaa, Caledonian Chief, p ao 

Gardintr, Dr. sent to Rome, 1528. Bishop of Winchester, 1541. 
Deprivedof his Bishopric, 1550. Restoral to it, 1553. Made 
Prime Minister and Chancellor, 15,53 

GavattM, Piers, recalled from banishment hf Edward II. and 
created Earl of Cornwall, t^tj. Made Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 1308. Returns, <309. Banished, 1311. Returns, and 
it reinstated in all his former hoaonn, 1312. Taken prisoner 
and beheaded, 1311 

Gtldai, Albanius, II 39 

Gteffrey, the third Son of Henry II. joins his Brothers in a Revolt 
against his Father, 1173. Is reconciled to bim, 1175. Revolts 
agai«, 1183. Killedin atoumament, 1185 

Gkffitrd, Gilbert, Conduct of, 1586 

Gvon, Interview at, between the Kings of France and England, 
1165, Another 1173 

Githa, mother of Harold, 1068 

Glaidour, Owen, takes Mortimer prisoner, 1403 

Glouialtr, Earl of, one of the twenty-four barons, 1158. Deserts 
them, 12^1, Again joins Leicesier, 1K64. Leaves the Barons 
again, 1965.- Procures Prince Edward's Escape, Ja66. Rebels 
again a^inst King Henry III. and it pardoned, 1169. Ac- 
companies Prince Edward to the Holy Land, i»7o 

Gloucctttr, Duke of. Son of Edward II. governs the Kingdom, 
1386. Defeats de Vere, 1388. Removed from Council, 1389. 
Arrested and carried to Calais, 1397. Is supposed to have been 
murdered there, 1397 

Glouetiltr, Ducheasof accused of Witdicrafl, 1447 

Ghuetiitr, Duke of, supposed to have been murdo^, 1447 

Ghtiettttr, Richard lit. Duke of, made Protector, 1483. Im- 
prisons the Archbishop i^ York and others, 1 483. Usurps the 
Crown, 1483, Edwatd V, and his Brother supposed to be mnr> 
dered in the Tower, 1483. Elected KJi^. 1483. Craispintcy 
>f;ainsthim, 1483. BatUe ot Boeworth Vield, in which bewu 
killed, 1483. Buried at Leicester, 1483 Character of 

Gt4^0>, of Bouillon, crowned King of Jerusalem, 1099 

Oa^iid. ^KAaiaf. 

Gtiam, p 100- Hit Peijnry. p 104. GItcs bis Daughter to Ed- 
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ward the Confettor, p io|f. Refuie* to obej Edward, p 107 
Attempts lo surprise him, p 107 

Cordon. Adam, 1368 

Geurddtt, Beitraod, shoots Bicbard I. 1199 

Geumaji and MotUravus, murder Edward II, 1 ja7> Goumaj be- 
beadedi 1337 

Crtff, Lady Jane, declarad Hcirai to the Crown, 1553. Pro- 
claimed and deposed, 1 553. Executed with her fausbaM] iS54 

G'ay, Lord, defnts the Irish rebels, t j|8o 

Grtgeiy the Great, p 42 

Gregoty, VII. Pope, 1074 

Gr^, Sir Thomas, eieculed, 1416 

Grijm, Prince of the Welch, p 109 

GuaJcr, or Gauder, Ralph, 1073 

GuUdball, io London, built. 1409. Rebuilt, 1669 

Guile, Duke of, takes Calais, 1557 

Gunilda, p 97 

Guibmrn, Danish Oiief, p 78. Takes the name of Albcblan, 

^P79 . 

CjfsteSj introduced into England in Henr^ VII.'i rugs 

^ii/m. Sir Bpl>ert, murdered. 1384 

Hardicanule, King, p 101 tolOJ 

Ha<fagar, King of Norway, p 110 

H^old, Harefoot, King, p lOi 

Jianld, Son of Godwin, p 108, Made King, p 110. DeftaU 

the Norwegians, p 110. Killed, p 113 
Sailings, Battle of, p 113 
Haitingi, Danish Chief, p 80 
iJas&igi, Edict of, 1 zoo 

Haitmgf, John, Candidate lor the Crown of Scotland 
Hastmgi, Lord, behcMleJ, 1483 
Hawkiiu, Admiral Sir John, goes against Soutb America, and 

dies, 1595 
Jitat, de St. slain, 1 1 10 
Ue^giit and Hona, Saion Chiefs, p 85 to 37 
flenguar and Huiba, Danish Chiefs, p 74 
Htniy I. crowned, 1100. Harries Matilda, 1100. Banishes 

several Noblemen, iioo InTades Normandj, 1105 to tto6. 

Defeats the French at Brunneville, and wounded, 1 1 19. Mu- 

rieeAdelais, 1131 
Bemy K Emperor of Gennany, Smi in Law to Hennr !■ 1131. 

Impiisons Richard, 1193. Produces hi ip before the Diet of (he 

empire at Worms,. 1 193. Belcasea him for i{k«>990 ourks, 

Htn^, Bititber of Stephen, created Abbot of Glastonbury «Bd 
Bisbop of Winchester, 1135. Pronounces Matilda Qufcb e£ 
. England, 1141 
An^ //. cornea to England, 1147^ Knighted at Carlisk, 1149. 
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Made DnkeafNortnudr, 1150, Mania Eleanor, 1150. In- 
TadnEnglaod, 1153; Crowned King of England, i>54. Do- 
miiiioag of, 1158. Quarrels with Bcckft, ii6a. SubmUaion 
of, to Becket, 1170. Undertakrt an Expedition to Irelancl, 
1171. Takes poaaessioii of it, 117a. Returns, and goes t« 
Nomaaodj, and is abscdved by the Pope for the murder of Bee 
ket,ii7t. Possesiioaa of his Children, 117a. Declares War 
against tbem, 1173. VictMjr of, over the Scots, 1175. Lavn 
and R^nladoas of, 1176. Makes a shameful treaty with 

■ Philip, 1183, Character of, p aog and eio. Antwerof, to 
the Monka OFSwitfain, p aio ■ 

Htnry, Prince, Sot of Henry 11. flies to France, 1173. Has a 
conference nith his Father, and submits to him, 1175. Kevolti 
against bim, together with his Brothers, iiS«, i 

Mw7 ///. Crowned, 1217. Declared of full age, ifisa. Quar- 
rw with his brother Richard, 1327. And with Hubert de 
Borgh, I aeS, Obliged to banieh des Koches — marries Eleanor, 
193$, Loses Poitou, la^a. Recei*et the Crown of Sicily as a 
Gift from the Pope, 1855. Beugns it, 1256. Henews Magna 
Chana, 1357. ObligM to submit to his Barons, 1158' Re- 
sumes the Government, 1261. Again submits to Leicester, 
izGa. Taken prisoner 1^ him, 1364. His Clemency towards 
the conquered rabcts, 1 172, His Character. 

Hatiy IK Crowned, 1399. Oder of the Bath institnted— and 
Westminster Abbey and the Hall rebuilt and enlarged fay him, 
1S99. Conspiracy against him, 1400. Truce between him 
and Prance, 140I Insnrrection in Wales, 1401. Take* Edin- 
burgh, 1401. Conspiracy againit him by the Arcbsbihop of 
York, and the Earlsof Nottingham and Northumfaeiland, 1405. 
Takes Jamea,aonofRobert of Scotland, prisoner, 1405. House 
of Commons force him to comply with its raqnett, 1411. 
Attempts to establish the Salic Law, 1419. His Chancier, 
See Laicatier 

HtBty V. Succeeds bis Father, 1413. Conspiracy against him l)y 
Lord Cobbam and Oldcastle, 1414. Sends Ambassadors to 
France, and demands Catherine in mariage, 1415. Conspjra«7 
by the Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope and Sir Thamas Grey { 
ul executed, 1416. Embarks for France with a lara; army, 
defeats the French at A^court, I416. Concludes a Truce fur 
two years, 1417. Invade* Normandy, and subdues it, 141S. 
Makes peace with Isabella and the Duke of Burgundy, 1418. 
Marries the Princess Catherine, 1490. Jcuns France to En^and, 
and is declared H«r tothe Moaarcby, 1410. Arrives in En^ 
land, and levies a large army, 1423. His Character. 

Hauy VI. Succeeds his Father, 1421. Parliament appCHnta the 
Duke of Bedford Protector to the Kingdom daring his mtaority, 
1422. Bisbi^ of Cantetbiur made his Tutor, 14B2. Henry 
crowned in France, 1430. Marries Margaret of Anjou, 145a. 
Hidurd, Duka of Yodc, appdntcd Prot^tor, i454--and takea 
King Heniy [oisoner, 1455. Battleof Northamptim— the Ro^* 
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alitU defuted, and the King taken priaonet and depOMd, 1460. 
Sent to tbe Tower by Edward IV. 146c. Proclaimed King bj 
Clarence, 1470. Imprisoned again hy E^waid, 1471 — and died 
in tbe Tower, 1471. Hia Character 

Ucmy VII. Cnrjrned, 1485. Marriei Elizabeth, danghtn at 
Edward IV. i486. Levici a Benetdence, 1491. Invadea 
France, aad coitcludu a Treaty, 149s. De&ata tbe Corn- 
ish InsurgentH, 1407. Fines the Earl of Oxford, 1505. Putf 
Windham and Tyrrel to death, 1506, Marries his Daughter 

. to Philip of Castile, 1506. His Character 

Bewy Vlll. Crowned, 1509. Maniet Catberine of ^nin, 1509. 
Sendian Army into France, isia. Goes himself, defeats tbe 
French at Gninegate, and retunu to England, 15)3. Mdtea 
Peace with France, 1514. War with Soitlaad, 1515. War 
with France, 1516, Peace with France, 1519. Is visited hy 
the Emperor Charlen V. i^zo. Meets Francis of France near 
Ardres, and Cbadee at Gravelines, 1510, Writes against Lu- 
ther, for which he receives the tide of Defender of the Faith, 
15S1. Declares War against France, 1513. Makes Peace, 
I5e7. Declares War against Charles, i5>8. Cited, with his 
Queen, before the Pope's Legates, 1389. Meets Franois at 
Boulofpie, 153s. Privately marries Ann Boleyn, 1,53a. Di- 
vorces Catherine, and publicly marrits Ann fioleyn, 1533. Puts 
her to death, and marries Jane Seymour, 1536. Quells two 
Kebellionsin 1536— andanother in 1537. Jane Seymour die* in 
diildbed^DissolTes the Monasteries, 1J39. Marries Ann of 
Cleves, 1S40. Divorces bcr, and marries Catherine Howard, 
1540. Puts her to death, 154a. Invades Scotland, 154:. Pub- 
lishes his Primer, and marries Catherine Parr, 1543. Invades 
Scotland and France,. 1544. Makes Peace with both, 1546. 
Puts tbe Earl of Surry to death, 1^47. His Family umI 
Character 

Hemy III. ofFranre, assassinated, 1589 

Hemy JV. of France, King of Navarre, assumed the Crown, and 
gained a Victory by means of Queen Eliziibeth, IS90 

, of Scotland, Son of James 1. created Priiice of Wales, 
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Ucptanh iotmtA, p 41 

Hertford, Duke of, SonofJohnof Gaunt, banished f(>r four years, 
1398. Made Dukeof Lancaster, 1399. Returns, and lands in 
Yorkshire, and puts some of Kicbard II.'s Ministers to death, 
*399 

JitTtfard. Earl of, made Duke of Somerset, 1547. ^it»Smenti 

Hau), p 10 

Hexmus. p 10 

Holland, John, Earl of, 1 aq6 

Hanorius, Emperor of Rcnne. p aj. a6 

Horsa slain, p 36 

HowarJ, Catherine, marries Henr^ VIU. 1540. Executed, ij^s 

huiioy p 7I1 .78 
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Jaefudhu, Countcn of Huninlt ind HtdUnd, maniu tbe Dnke 
MGIonceMCT, 1494 

Jamti, Son of Bobert III. of Scotlaod, taken prisoner to London, 
1411. Rusomed by the Begent of Scotland for 40,000!.^ 
Mnidered by bis kinsman, the Earl of Atbol, 1437 

Jama, Prince, bom, 1566. Crowned Jame* VII. of Scottaad. 
1567, Impriconed, 1583. Marries the Princess of Dennuuk, 
1589. Succeeds to the Crown by the Title of 

Jamtt I. ibo3. A Conspiracy against him. 1603, Peacewith 
Spain, 1604. Gunpowder Plot. 1604. IMicovered by Lord 
Monteagle— Conspirators taken and executed, 1605. Elmbeth, 
his Daughter, marries the Elector Palatine. 1613. Goe« into 
Scotland, 1617. His Queen dies, 1619. War with Spain, 
1624. Sends an Army to Hdtand, 16S5, His Character 

Jamei'i, St. I^lace of, built, 1530 

Ida, Saxon Prince, p 39 

JenaaUm taken, 1099 

Jews, Massacreof, 1159, 1169, IB75 

Imuetnt 111. Pope, ordeis Philip to make Peace with John. 
130$. Sends John a strange Letter, 1107, Lays EngUnd 
under an Interdict, iaoB> Excommunicates John, ISOQ. 
Issues a third sentence, to absolve John's subjects from their 
Oath of AUfgiance, iiia. GItcs England to France, laia. 
Receives it himself of John, 1113, Endeavours to reconcile the 
Knight Barona, 1215 

bnoeetU ly. Pope, Impositions of, 1E54> Offers thekingdom of 
Sidly to Henry III. 1155 

Awotwi* K//(. Pope, ftToura Henry VII.'s title, i486 

Jeffnd, Abbot of Croyland, 1106 

Jebn, Prince, rebels against his Father, 11B8, Taken into frnvour 
by Bichard I. and marries Avesa, 1 189, Drawn from his Al- 
legiance to Richard by Philip of France, itga. Arrives in Lon- 
don, and claims the Throne, but rejected, 1193. His Estates 
in England confiscated, ■ig4< Leaves Philip, andit pardoned 
by Richard I. 1 195. Nam^ Heir tp hb Brother, and crowned 
1 199. Divorced from Avisa, and married to Isabella, the be- 
tiotbed Wife of Corote de la Msiche, 1 aoo. Murders Prince 
Arthur, 1S03. Invades Normandy, u driven back, and makes 
a Trncs with France, 1206. Quarrek with Ibe Fopci isoy, 
iao8. Is ezcommnnicated, 1209. Has a conference with 
Lai^ton, I910. Ackowledgei bim as Primate, lait. CHvet 
m> England and Ireland to the Pope, laia. Carries War into 
Iliilip's dominion, but is obliged to return, 1214. Sgns Mag- 
na Cbarta, iii£. Repeals it, 1215. Kea tbrougb affliction, 

Jtiu, KingofFrancc, taken prisoner, and carried to Londoflt 1356, 
lUcovers bis liberty, and returns to Fiwice, 1360. Gomel badt 
to London, 1364 — And dies ihcrc, 136^. 

Inland, State tf, 117a 
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habella. Widow of King John, inaniM ComU de la Maiche. 

1 B17. Sendi her Ctiildren over to King; Heniy IIL 1S45 
hmhella, Frinceu of France, married to Edward II. 1308. Goe* 

over to Paris, and returoe to Englaod with an Ann; againit her 

Hiuband, 1314. ImprijoDed tor Life, 1331 
Isaielia, Queen of Bamiai and the Duke of Bargundy, conqner 

■nan^ Towiu in Nonnuidf and fiuigundj', and put taany of the 

Nobility to death, 1417 
JuJUh, 072 
JuHui 11. Pope, 1510 
Jmy, Tdal by, p 168 
Jwtka of the Peace first a^Kunted, 1080 

Kerauth, Kii% of Sovtland, p 70 

Kenrie. See CerJic 

KetU, Holy Maid of, 1534 

Kjrhaan, defeats the English, 1558 

Khifialruk, Sir Thomas, kills Cuinining, igo6 

Kiliiur, Earl of, i486 

KvoUtt, Sir Bobert, defeated by DuguescUo, 1373 

Lae^t Bichardde, Governor of Dublin, 117a 

LaiKOiitr, Earl of. Chief of the Confederate Noblea, 130S. Forcea 
Edward II. to accede to hii tenns, 1308 — Ai]^ agsintn 1311. 
Orders Gavaston to be executed, 131B. Placed at the Head of 
Government, 1315. Executed, 133s 

Ltmcaiter, Earl of, made Puke 1337. Induces Edward III. to 
make peace with Franca, 1360. Ill success of, 1373. Placed on 
the Throne by the name of Henry IV. 1399, which canes the 
GOntett between the Houses of York and l^ca^r. See Hen. IV, 

LaiifTaiu, Archbishop of Cantobury, 1073. Oowna WiUtam II. 
1087 

Lawgtn, Cardinal, appointed fay Pope lonocent III. Archbi^Mp 
of Canterbury, 1307. At^nowledged u such by King John, 
1S13. EngagestheBaiont inaConi[uracyagunet John, 1915 

Lttimtr, Bishop 1^ Worcester, thrown into prison, 1553. Bumt, 
1554 

Latin, Purity of, revivedin Henry Vll.'i rngo 

S'OKU, Feudal, Observations on, 1087 

Lawf, Written. Anglo-Saxons had none, p6a 

Letter, Eail of, as«sts Queen lubella, 1326. Takes the title 
of Earl of Lancaster, and is af^wbted GuanUan to Edward lU- 
1317 

iMcttUr, Dodley, Eail of, proooacdhy Elizabeth to Man of Scot- 
land, 1564. Mairies Lady Essex, 1580, Cmducto^ inHol> 
land, ijSb. 

ItteX. Pope, lells Indulgtnces, 1517 

Ltolf, a Robber, kills Ednnind. P87 

Leopold, Duke of Austria, imprisons Bichard I. ti^s 

Lev/it, leGios, King of France, mo, 1119 
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Lew, the Younger, King of Francs, iijs, 1147. iStikw « 
Pilftimage to the Tomb of Becket, 1179. Make* a Mcond 
Ciwade, 11S7 

Leant VIIS. Sod of Philip of Fiaiiee, placed at the bead d* the 
Confederate BarDDa, isi6. Desartnd by them, and defeated, 
1S17. Invades Poitiers, but it impeded by the English forces, 

1926 

Lews IX. King cf Prance, cndeaTomrs to leeoncile Haatjr IIL'i to 

lui Baroiu, 1 164 
Levm V. Emperor of Germany, acknowledge Edward III. cbimi, 

iMtn* Xll. King of France, attacked by Henry of England, the 

Pope, the Emperor, and King of S^un, 1513. Abmeq, 1514 
L^»iUin, Prince of W^ea, invade* Englandi 136s. Suimidtri 

at diaoetJon to Edward, taSa, Defeated and slain, 13813 
iEiAu^y compoaed, 1549 
LoUiiis UrUaa, Roman General, p la 
Lonim, Towerof, buil^ 1080. Charter granted to* by Heoij I. 

1100 
Lengebamf, Bishop of Ely, VidtHagtt Biilu^ of Durham 
Zif^^juviSe, Duke of, 1514 
Level, Ijxd, Insuircction of, i486. Goes with Lord Lincoln Iq 

Ireland, 1487, Defeated. 148JP 
ZjHoUka. Vide Salbittnu 
Luiy, Richard de, left by Heni; Gnardian of Englud, dcfecti tlx 

^bel Earl of Lancaster 
iMutiatt, Fretich Bishop, p 41 
LtuigfUM, Gui de, made Kin^ ofCnirw, 1191 
LtUoer, Martin, preaches against Indulgences, 1519 

Maeieti, King of Scotland, p 1S3 
Magma, King of Norway, 1098 

Mma Cbarla, Particulars of, p S41, a45. Reoswad a«d con- 
£med at Oxford, iiaa. Confirmecl will} awfiil : 



»«57 

Mahomet, Flight of, p 64 

Mmu, InbabuanU of, rebel, 10^^ 

Mmfi^, usurps the Throne of Sid^, ^^ss 

Malailm, Kingof Scotland, p 88 

MaUelin II. King of Scotland, p 191 

Makolm, King of Scotland, 1008, Slain at ^Lnrick, W91 

Mallet, Governor of York, slaiik, 1069 

MaaJubraimt, British Prince, p 14 

Mantes, taken, 1086 

Mat, Eailt^, made Regent of Scotland, 1571 

Margaret, Queen, defeaU Warwick at St Albans, i4£i. De- 
flated by Lord Montague, t4^^ Escape* t« Flsndeii, 146^ 
Lands at W^month, 1471. Huown mio the Tov«r, 1471. 
Bansomed for 50,000 crowns, by Lewi* XI. 147a 
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SSaij, Princeta, txm, 1516. Accetult the Throne, 1553. Quelb 
tbee Inrairectioiu, 1554* Marries Philip, i.';54- Bwiiiflher 
Penecutioiu, 1555. LowaCalaU, 1557- Character of7 155^ 

Ma^ Stuart, marri^ (o the Danphin of France, 155S. Attempts 
looppreta the Scots Protestants, 1559. Bat fails, 1560. Mar- 
ries Lord Oamlej, 1565, DelirerEd of Prince James, 1566- 
Harries Lord Bothwell, 1^67. Impiisooed by h;r Subjects, 
and reriens the Crown, 1567. Is nitaaed, bat oblised to fly to 
Ei»t>iia, and placed in &e custody of the £>rl of Sbrewsborj, 
IBM, Taken from him and intrusted to Sir Amias Paulet and 
Sir Drue Drniy, 1584. Imprisoned in Fotheringar Castle, 
1586. Tried, and fonnd guil^ of Treason, 1586. Executed, 
1581. Character i)f, 1587 

MaHUa, Wife of William the Conqueror, 1076 

MatiUa, Daut^terof Hemrl. Widewof the EmmrorHenrr V. 
marries Geo^ej Plantageoet, 1130. I^nds in England, 1140. 
Take* Stephen prisoner, 1140. Crowned Queen of England, 
1141. Dmsed, and reUres to Normandy, 1147 

JUmmo/mh, Emp. of Germanj, enlists inHeniyVIIl.'s army, 1513 

Maxima, a Usurper, p £5 

MtltM, King of Somersetshire, p 38 

MtM, Sir James, sent to London bjr Mary Queen of Scots, 1564 

JU'om, nawAnglesia,pt6 

M&ttUvue, created Marqaia, 1469. George^ his Son, created 
Duke of Bedford, 1469. Killed in battle, 1471 

Montfvrd, Simon de. Earl of Leicester, Conspiracy of, 1158. 
Chosen head of the Supreme Council, 1258.' Bebels c^nly 
against the King, is6e. Cansrs the King to submit, lafia, 
OUigcd to nuse the Siege of Bochester, but takes Henry and bb 
Brother Richard prisoners, 1264, Gets Prince Edwardlnto his 
possession, and invests himselfwith the supreme authority, is64> 
Summonses a Parliament, 1265. Slain, ie67 

Mmtietb, Sir John, 1315 

Mmtraverf. See Gmirwrf 

Mountfirt, Count of, seizes Britinj, 1341. Taken prisoner, and 
sent to Paris, 1341 

Mtuntfort. Jane, of Flanders, Countess of, defends Britany against ' 
the French, i34>- Her gallant bchariour, 1349. TakesCbarie* 
deBUus prisoner, 1346 

Morear. See Sduiin 

Mortar, King of Scotland, p 88 

Morear, Governor of Northumberiand, piio 

Mordnd, p 39 

More, SirTliomas, made Speaker of the House of Commons, I5)£. 
Cluncellor, 1519. Resigns, 153a. Attainted of Misprision of 
Treason, and eiecuted, 1535. 

MortirMr, Roger, Favourite of Uueen Isabella, 1314. Sends orden 
to munler Edward II. 1317. PuU the Earl of Kent to death, 
and is hanged, 1339 
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Siortm, Eari of, Rnent of ScbtUnd, execnted, 1583 

Mov/hrtgf, Robert, Earl of Northumberlind, toog 

Murray, Earl c^. and Lord Douglas, Gmnmaitd the Scotch, and in> 

vadei England, 1337. Guaidian of Dafid Brace, 133s 
Murray, Earl of, ii appointed Rescnt Of Scotland, 1567. Defeat- 
ed l^' the King's troop*, isfiS. Jiutifiei hit conduct befim 
Elizabeth, 1568. Awassinated, 1570 
Mutuiturg, or Pmiey, Battle of, 1547 

IftrfeU, D\Ae of, banished for life, 1398 

Narfali, Duke of, preaide* on the Trial of his Niece, 1536. Quells 

aBebel1tan,i536— Andanotherin 1537. ^rime Minister, 1540. 

Faib in hit attempt to ruin Cranmer, 1544- Impiiioned, and 

namwly eccapes execution, 1547. Released, 1553. Aneated 

and sent to the Tower, (369, Releaaed, isji--uii ezecnted) 

•57" 
XanHattdf, invaded bjr the King of Fiance, Duket of Britai^, 

Alencon and Count Dunoia, 1449 
Jionumi, Conspiracy against the, 1067 
NoUmgbam, Earl of, entered into a Conapinuy against Heniy IV^. 

taken and executed, 1405 
Sertbumbtrliaui, fled into Scotland, and waa ilain in YoriiiUie, 

1405 
Nertbimberlaiid, Duke of, murdered, 1488 
NorlbvmierlMd, Duke of, ametts Somenet^ ^fS*- Deprive* 

Tonatalof the Bishopric of Durham. 1553. Penuades Edward 

VI. to lettJe the Crown onLadj Jane wiy, 1553. ImpiiKW- 

ed, tried, and executed, i5£3 

Oeta, Saxon CUef. p 37 

O^, Arcbbiibop of CanterbuiT, cruel conduct of, p 8g 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and William Pitzoebonw, made Regenta 
of England, 1067. Attempts to buy the V»p»cf, and arretted, 
1070. Conipires againt William Bufiii, 108S 

Offa, King of Mercia, p 46 

Olavt, K'ng of Norway, p 96 

Ohui, King of Norway, p 101 

OrJga}. Trial by, abolished, 1261 

OrUant, Dukr of, auasiinated by the Duke of Burgnndy, 1419 

OrltMt, Maid of, Joan d'Arc, heads the French army, and de- 
feats the English at several places, 1418. Taken prisoner, 
1431. Burnt as a Witch at Bouen, 1431 

OrUiit, Siege of, lasted ten days, 1428 

OrleMi, Di£e at, released from prison hf the EngUib, 1441 

Ormetly, 1299 

Onric, Prince of Britany, 117a 

Osbtigbt, Northumbrian Prince, 074 

Oxfttd, founded, 01 re-establi*b«a by Alfred, p 83 
ashes, p 116 
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FMrg, Aimerfit, GoWtaor of CaUu, I34t 

Fani^, the Pope's Legate, imfaHxa John to subntt to tbe Pope, 
IU3. Elinimwv""-*™ Uk EuI of Albeimtle, 1119 

^orr, Catberim, maniet Henry VIII. 1543 — and nmtves him 

Pmy, Dr. WiUUm, eucnted fbr High Treaaoc, 1585 

foiA^lt. R)pc, noS 

Pama, Battle of, 1535 

PanHma. Vuk f (uHMnu 

Pau&mi, BUhop, p 43 

Ptert, created bjr Patent, in the mga rf Biobard II. Lord Beatw 
champ tbe firat 

Pdama, Himtixnit, p 35 

Ptmireit, Bad of, lAoiefl Onatdian to Hriuy VIII. 1117. CoB- 
dndca a peace with Lewie, letS 

Pmini*, Earl of, defeated and killed, 1468 

Pendergreut, Mauriccde, nasifta Dermot, 117a 

iy^,lcBref, KingofFrance, p64 

Pery, Earl, his death, 1408 

Ptter Pence atablished, p 46 

Paer, the Hemlt, 1094 

Pbi]jfL KingofFrance, 1085 

PbOf II. King of Fraacc, femenis a quanvl between Henrjr II. 
aiKl his Children, 1173 to 1188. Joiru Bidiard in the Cnieade, 
1190. Leaves him there) 1191. Excites Prince John againat 
him, iiqa, hivadea Nonnaiidy, and defeatiid at Boaen, 1193, 
Sidea wuh Arthnr against King John, 1199. Mahea Peace, 
iBoo. Paaaes Mtitenca of Fdooy upon King Johii, 1103. 
Takes Chatean Gaillard and the whole of Nonnandy, latQ. 
Prmrea to invade England, laii. His Fleet destxOTed, taig. 
Defeats the Emperor Otho, 1214. Assists the dvnfederate 
Barons, iei6 

Pbi^ iU. King of Prance, cites King Edward before faim, 1 393. 
Takes potsesdonof anyaniM, 1B94. Invades England, 1994. 
Makes Peace witt Edwafd, md restore* Gnrenne to ^idand, 
«98 

PtiRf V, KingofFrance, banishes Robert of Artois, 1337. De- 
feated at Crest7, 1^46 
PW^, King of Spain, contracted to Vltry of England, 1554. 
Armee tn England, aad is marriad, 1554. Leaves England in 
disgntwitb his Qne«D, 1555. Betam^, 1557. ^^'^ BKu- 
betb in naartia^, isjlt. Fits out his Artnada, 1587 
Pbil^a. Wife of Edward III. defeat* the Scots, 1347. Stfea 

tbe six Burgesses of Calais, 1347 
Pierce, AUce, 1375 

Pierre, Eustace de St. his gallant behaviour, 1347 
Plaeetilia, Coundlof, 1094 

Plague, introduced liram Prance Into En^and, 1563, 1393 
PlaOku ^kJm, Beman General, p 15 
Ptle, Cardinal Beginald, foments an insurrection in England, 
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wbidi fuU, 1538. Come* over, and ibi^TO the &f lUh Hm* 
tion, 1554, Made Aithbisbop of Cutterfannr, 1550 

Pttatoa introduced from SuiU Pi, bjr Captun Hawkint, 1565 

Prtualapa, King of the loeni, p 16 

Pntf, Accountof, p 1T9, iflo 

PnUttimtt, cruel Mauacre of, in Fhuice, 157s 

Qaatk, St. Battle of, 1557 

Sditigb. ^r Walter, confined in the Toorer, ifio4. Ooei to 
Guiana, 1616, Executed, 1617 

P^inald. Sub-PriorofChriit Church, Canterbaiy, choaen Arch- 

^ buhop, but let aiide, 1 207 

S^evi, tbe, a Ship burnt in an cDgu;eii>ait, 151B 

Biiauaaoiit, Eustace de, gallant condoct of, 134S 

Bicbard, Duke of Nomandj', p 96, 98 

Bkkari, second Son of Henir 11 join* hit Bnitfaen in a RcroU 
agunstbu Father, 1173. Ii recondUd, 1175. Quan^wkh 
hU Brothers, 1181. Bevolts again from nU Father, 118s. 
Quairds xrith Oeoflrey, 1 1 84. Forms a Mcnt AUiuice wrth 
Philip of Fiance against his Father, 1187. Sncocedi to tbc 
Utrone of England, 11B9. Hit Answer to FnBt, 1189. Scti 
ont to the Holy liBnd, ii8^ UarriesBcrengarit, >i9i. Takes 
Acre, 1191. Atcalon, 119s. Condndei a Trace with Sala- 
din, and returns, 119B. ImpriMmed, 1 19a. Bansotned, 119a. 
Returns to London, and crowned agtm, 1194. Pardoot ha 
Brother, 1195. HestageofthePope, 1198. Wonnded, 1 199. 
His Chanctet 

ISebard, Prince, Brother of Edward III. Contat of, with his 
Brother, laa?. BeAuea tbe (Sftofthe Crownof Sdly, 1955. 
Oioeen King of tbe Romans, 1157. Tatwn priioaer 1^ Locet- 
ler, ia64 

IScberd II. Hit intiepidit]r, 1384. Invades Scotlaad and returiM, 
1385. Deprivedof sovereign power (7 the BaiOBS, 13S6. Be> 
■Aunetit, 13S9. Banishes tbe Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, 
I398t Stites the Estates ofthe Duke of Lancaste r , i899- ^in* 
faarics for Ireland, and returns to meet tbe Duke ot lAncatter, 
by whom his Kingdotn is invaded, 1399. Flies to tbe Isle of 
Anglesea — made prisoner, and carried to Lcndon-fdeposed— 
carried priaoner to Pomfret CaMle— and mnidered, September, 
»399 

Bitbard, Duke of Tofk, inarrica tbe Daughter of Ralph Neville, 
Earl of Westmoreland, 1449. Retires into Wales, 1451. Ap- 
pointed Protector, 1454. Killed. 1 460 

SkbmMd, Henrr Eari of, lands at Milfbcd Haven, 1483. Kilb 
Rkbudlll. 1483. SeeHmryyil. 

Kdity, Bishop of London and Westminster, 1550. fiomt, 1505 

JSv/n, Earl of, executed, 1468 

Biwrs, Earl of, (his Son) and others, beheaded^ 1483 

ttiKzkt David, a.'vassinated, tj66 
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Mehtrt, Doke of Noniuuidr> p no. Puti William nnder tfae 
protectiaaof Heniy I. ofFraiice, p iii 
rt,. Duke of Nomundy, moitgagtt hit Dukedom, and sett 
it for the Holy Land, 1097- Betunu tad Undt at Ports- 
mouth, 1100. Taken piisoner, 1106 

Bebtri, Earl of Gloucester, attends Matilda to En^atkl, 1140^ 
Defeats Stephen, 1147 

tbiertUl. King of Scotland, 1411 

Boeba, Peter des, Bi«hop of Winchester, and Hubert de Bnr^, 
cbotcn Protectors of Ei^land, laiS. Betiirn tbdr OfficOt 
laia. De Bu^h diagraced, tiaS, Del Rochea baniabed, 

Bedai^, %o6j 

Beau, City of, pillaged, 1597 

Bewmt)!, inhabitanU of, severely punished, 1066 

Botawottd, the Fair, (ClifRtrd) murdered, 1178 

BtiMumead, Magna Charta signed at, 1 115 

Btahrnd, Earl o^ murdered by Lord CliSbnl, 1460 

SsJmBm, orercomea the Christian forces at Tiberiade and tikes 
Jenualem, 1 187. Is defeated at Acre, 1191. Ascakn, 119s. 
Condudea a Tmce with Richard I. near Jerusalem, 1199 

Saiiihirf. Earl of, killed at Orleans, t4E6 

SaBtha^, Earl of, retires into Yoritshtre, 1458. Bebeadedf i4Ga 

SaJhttHa Ltuuiliu, Gorenior of Britain, p ai 

Sao^t, Plot of, against Elizabeth, 1586 

Sauigipi, Conference at, between Heiuy II, and the Legates 

SautTi, William, burnt as a Heretic, 1401 

St^fula. Vide Osiorw 

Stm and Pieti, p 13, 47, tec. United under Kenneth, p 70 

Scnf€, Lord. Executed, 1416 

Segranii, John de, Guardian of Scotland, 1303 

SowA peiformed by the Vassals of the Crown, p 166 

Stvena, Roman Emperor, p ai, 13 

Stjmmtr, Jane, married to Hency VIII. 1^36. Braoght to bed of 
Prince Edward, 1537 

Se/mmtr, Brother of the Duke of Somerset, tried and executed, 
>S49 

Start, Jane, Mistress to Edward IV. 1 473 

abrtmsbvy. £aH of, killed in battle, 1451 

Smtul perawiates the Scm of tbe Duke of Clarence, i486. 
Acknowledged King at Dublin, i486. Taken prisoner, 

- i486 

Siihrie, Goremor of Northumberland, p 86 

Semirttt. Duke of, surrenders to Charles VII. 1449. Killed by 
Richard Dukeof York, 1455 

Somtntt, Duke of. Protector of England, 1547. Inrades Soot- 
land, 1547. Sent to the Tower, and released, 1549. Arretted 
and tried, 1551. Executed, 155* 

SrawrvtAe kills himself, 1^85 
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^ntn, Biltleof, 1513 

Slaee, John, eucottd u > Wiurd, 1478 

Siagord, Inaurrection of, 14S6. Sir Humpbref ; bctieadtd, 1586 

Staffi^d, Duke of Buckingham, tried and eKecuted, 15^1 

Steaii^, Sir WilUain, put to death, 1494 

Star Cbamber, instituted, or rather Tc-esUblbbed, 1487 

it^bm. King, crowned, 1 135. Married die Daughter of Eu- 
stace, 1135. Takea pri&onei: hf Matitda, it4a Takes Ox- 
ford, and is defeated by Robert of Gloucettsr, 1 147. Replaced 
on tht! Throne, 1147. Makes a Treaty with Pnoce Hemy, 
'153 

Stigand, Archlnsbop of Canterbury, 1066 

Stiliebe, the Saviour of Italy, P33 

Slrongimt, Richard, E^t\ of Strigul-tands, in Ireland, 11791 
Marries Eva, daughter of Dermot, and created Seneschal of Ire* 
land, 1171 

Stuart, Robert, King of Scotland, invades England, 1385 

Stuart, Mary. See Man Stuart 

Suetmitti Patdinui, Boman General, p 16, 17 

Suffolk, Earl of, created a Duke, 1446. Killed at Dover, 1450 

Suffolk, Duke of, committed to the Toner, rgofi 

Sufremaiy of the Church of England annexed to the Crown, 1384 

Suues, Earl of, quells two Insurrections, 1569. Invades Scot- 
land, 1570 

8u>eati»gSiciassi3A\jOttAon, 148J 

Hvjein, King of Norway, p <)J, 97 

■V<urtn, King of Norway, Son of Canute, p lOI 

Sviilbia, Bishop of Winchester, p 73 

Tarauii, p 11 

Teatales,pio ■ 

Teutemii Ordtr, founded by Frederick IV. 1189 

Tbalntm, a Bad, p 38 

TbteMsiuSy p £4, 25, 33 

TbrogMorbm, lent Ambassador to Scotland. iSGy 

Tvnttai, Bi^op of Durham, deprived of hii Bishopric, and re- 
store again, 1S53 

Toiti, Brother of Harold, ctpelled from his Govommcnt of North- 
■mbcdand, p 109. Malos a descent on the Isle of Wight, 
p no. Killed, p no 

Trtttllm, Sit Bobert, executed, 1388 

Tudor. SirOwon. beheaded by order of Edward IV. 1461 

Turkiil. Earl of, EaiA Aagliia, p 100 

Tyler, Wat, head« a rebellion against Richard II. 1383, Killed, 
1384 

Tynell. Walter, kills \rillinD Aofaa, noo. 
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Vert, Robert de, Earl of Oxford, f&Torite of Sichird II. male 
Marquis of Dublin tndDulce of Jreltnd, 138s. Defeated and 
fliea to theLowCouBtries, 138B 

ViieTKK, Viscountofliraogei, 1199 

FiJUtri, George, created Viicouot, Earl, Marqab, and Dnke of 
Buckingham, 1616 

Viseountt, title of, fir.it introduced 1440 

Fehueiuu, Caius, Roman officer, p 1 1 



t^a. King of the East Angles, p 39 
Vrbicui. ixt Lollius 
Ihban II. Pope, 1094 
Urban III. Pope, died 1187 

Wallaee, William, defeatt Warrenne, 1300. Besigns command of 
the Scotch Army, <,^oi. Exrcnted as a Traitor, 130-5 

WahmgbaM discovers Balnngton's plot, iiW> 

Waiibof. Earl of, 1073 

WakiMTlb, Mayor of London, kills Wat TVler in Smithfield, 
'384 

Warhtck, Perkin, assnniea the Title of Richard Duke of York. 
1491. Attempts a landing in h'ngland, 1404. Lands in 
Ireland and Scotland, i4()5> PubUsbes a Manifesto, 1496. 
Leaves Scotland and returns to Ireland, 1497. Lands inCom- 
wall. 1498. Besieges £xeter. 1498 Flies to Bewdley Abbey, 
I49lt, Imprisoned — escancs, and flies to Sheen Abbey, but 
is brought back, 1498. Hanged at Tyburn, 1499 

Warbam, William, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1J09. Resigns, 

Warratne, Earl of, i«95. Takes Dunbar for Edward L— Ap- 

Iointed Governor of Scotland, 1:196. Retires to England, ia98. 
)efeated by Wallace, 1300 

Walebet introduced into England, 1577 

JFarvnel, Earl of, retires to Calais, 1458. Invades England and 
retires again, ^jg. Invades England, 1460. Flies to Calais, 
■ 470. Lands again at Dartmouth and releases King .Henry 
from the Tover, 1470. Proclaims him King, 1470, Killed in 
Battle, 1471 

WarvAnk, Earl of, imprisoned, 1485. Exhituted to the public, 
1487. Beheaded, 1499 

Ifarwhi, made Protector, 1549. Made Duke of Northumber- 
land, 1557 

Jfeat, Sir Thomas, makes an insurrection— is .defeated and exe- 
cuted, 1554, Vide Narthwmitrltmd 

U'enlwortb, Peter, his behaviour towards Queen Elizabeth, 1576. 
Sent to the Towf r, i^^a 

iriit/iji, his doctrine, 1385 
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WUBam, of Nonnindy, ^(pointed King b^ Edwaid the Confetaor, 
p 108, III, Sendi an Embuty to Harold, p m. Lands 
ID England pus. Gaioatbc battle of Hutinga, 113. Crowned, 
A. D. 1066, RetuTTu to Norway, 1067- Hia leverity to the 
peopleof Exeter, 1067. Conipiracy agaiiut him, 1073. Dis- 
•entiona amonff hti family, lort). Nearly killed by hii ion Ro* 
bert, 1080. Uti income, 1081. Character of, 1087. Granta 
of, p>66 

WilSMt Sufiu, tt/i-j. Invades Normandy, 1090. Silled in 
hunting, koo 

WUUam, Prince, aon of Robert Dukeof Normandy, committed to 
the caic of Helie de St, Saen, 1 100. Carrie<l to the court of 
Fnlk, Count of Anion, 1 1 1 □. Marriea the daughter of Fulk— 
killed. It 3a 

William, aon of Henry L carried over to Nonnandy to receive the 
homage of the Barona—drownolon hia return, iiao 

ffhubuter. Cardinal of, 1448 

WimUor Cattle built by Edward III. p 355 

Witteiu^em^, p 58, 59 

Ifalfbtre, p 70 

Wohrf, Tbomas, made King's Almoner and Prime Minister, 1510. 
Attends the King to Prance, 1513. Made Biahop of Tounay 
and Uncoln, i5t3> Archbuhop of York, 1514. AttetMtt 
Hen^ again to France, 15E0. Makes a treaty between France 
and Germany, and a private one with Germany against France, 
15EI. Enters the Houae of Commons, 1513. Builds two col- 
leges, 1593. Gives Hampton Court to Henry VIII. and builds 
Whitehall, iAs5. An indictment presented againal him and 
dismissed from the Chancellorship, 1529, Outlawed, tS%^. 
Falls sick, )JB9. Becoversj i5go. Arrested for high Treason, 
■530. His Character 

WarettUr, Earl of, taken prisoner and beheaded at Woroeater, 1404 

Wriethal^, Chancellor, deprived of bisoffice, 1J47 

Yemun of the Guard, tnstitnted 1 485 

Yerk, Archbishop of, enters into a Coas^ncj against Henry IV. 
taken prisoner and beheaded, 140J 

York, Duke d, killed at the battle of Agincourt, 1416 

Vdri, Dukeof, son of Eari Cambridge, appointed auccesiorta Bed- 
lord as Regent of France, 1439, Loses it soon after— w» 
pointed Protector in England, 14S4. Takes Heniy Vl. 
prisoner at St. Albans, 1455. Killed, 1460 

Yeri, Archbishop of, impriscnwl, 1483 
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